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Vets divided over Trump comments 



Manuel Valdes/AP 

Marine Corps veteran Chris Sheppard displays a picture of himself taken in Iraq in October 2004 on Tuesday at his office in Seattle. 
Sheppard, who served for 13 years, did not approve of President Donald Trump appearing to accept Russian President Vladimir Putin’s 


Handling of Putin 
denial viewed as 
positive by some, 
betrayal by others 

By Amanda Lee Myers 
and Ben Finley 

Associated Press 

U.S. military veterans have 
had mixed reactions to President 
Donald Trump’s comments sug¬ 
gesting he believes Russian Pres¬ 
ident Vladimir Putin’s denial that 
his agents interfered in the 2016 
U.S. elections. 

Some say they are a betrayal, 
with the commander in chief giv¬ 
ing more credence to Putin than 
U.S. intelligence agencies and 
creating a hardship for those who 
serve and put their lives on the 
line. Others say Trump’s rela¬ 
tionship with Putin is positive for 
the U.S., and won’t change their 
minds about their president. 

Iraq War veteran Chris Shep¬ 
pard, a former combat engineer 
with the Marine Corps who left 
the military after 13 years in 
2005 and is now a tax attorney, 
sat glued to his cellphone screen 
in his downtown Seattle office 
on Monday as Trump suggested 


denial that Russian agents interfered with U.S. elections in 2016. 


SEE DIVIDED ON PAGE 11 
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Administration says ‘no rush’ on nuclear deal with North Korea 


By Kim Gamel 

Stars and Stripes 

SEOUL, South Korea — The Trump ad¬ 
ministration has lowered expectations for 
fast progress in nuclear talks with North 
Korea as no breakthrough on a deal has 
been reached more than five weeks after 


the historic summit between President 
Donald Trump and Kim Jong Un. 

Secretary of State Mike Pompeo said the 
sides have made progress on some issues, 
including the promised return of remains 
of American troops killed in the 1950-53 
Korean War, which he said was expected 
to happen “in the next couple of weeks.” 


Meanwhile, he stressed that sanctions 
aimed at punishing the North for its nucle¬ 
ar weapons program will remain in place. 

“There’s a lot of work to do,” he said 
Wednesday during a Cabinet meeting 
chaired by Trump. “It may take some time 
to get where we need to go, but all of this 
will be taking place against the backdrop 


of continued enforcement of the existing 
sanctions.” 

Pompeo, who earlier this month trav¬ 
eled to Pyongyang for the third time since 
April, said the North Koreans had reaf¬ 
firmed their commitment to denuclearize. 

SEE DEAL ON PAGE 6 
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New Task Force 70 head sworn 
in aboard USS Ronald Reagan 



Codie SouLE/Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 


Rear Adm. Marc Dalton, left, and Rear Adm. Karl Thomas salute the 
colors Wednesday during the Task Force 70 change-of-command 
ceremony aboard the USS Ronald Reagan in the Philippine Sea. 


By Caitlin Doornbos 

Stars and Stripes 

YOKOSUKA NAVAL BASE, 
Japan — The task force in charge 
of the Navy’s largest battle force 
has a new commander after a cer¬ 
emony this week aboard the USS 
Ronald Reagan in the Philippine 
Sea. 

On Wednesday, Rear Adm. 
Karl Thomas took command of 
Task Force 70, which includes the 
Ronald Reagan aircraft carrier 
and a stable of guided-missile de¬ 
stroyers and cruisers. 

Thomas said he was “tremen¬ 
dously humbled” to take on the 
new position. 

“I have three simple priorities 


that we are going to work for every 
day ... be prepared to fight and 
win, maximize every opportunity 
and take care of each other,” he 
said during the ceremony, ac¬ 
cording to a Navy statement. “If 
we do all those things right, we 
are going to win as a team.” 

Thomas replaces Rear Adm. 
Marc Dalton, who soon will leave 
the Ronald Reagan’s homeport of 
Yokosuka for Pearl Harbor, Ha¬ 
waii, to become director of mari¬ 
time operations at U.S. Pacific 
Fleet. 

Dalton said it was his “great 
honor” to serve with the sailors of 
Task Force 70. 

“At [forward-deployed naval 
forces] we deploy on the day we 


get underway. We are ambas¬ 
sadors every single day; world 
events guide our missions and 
tasking,” he told sailors, accord¬ 
ing to the Navy statement. “Your 
service matters every day and 
you have a responsibility that few 
sailors experience with defend¬ 
ing our nation and building good 
relationships with our allies.” 

Dalton first took on the role 
of Task Force 70 commander in 
September after his predecessor, 
Rear Adm. Charles Williams, was 
ousted following two fatal colli¬ 
sions of Task Force 70 guided- 
missile destroyers that killed 17 
sailors in 2017. 

Thomas — an E-2C Hawkeye 
pilot — comes to Task Force 70 


from Arlington, Va., where he 
served as director of the 21st Cen¬ 
tury Sailor office, the statement 
said. Hewascommissionedinl986 
through Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute’s Naval ROTC program 
and has a master’s degree in infor¬ 
mation technology from the Naval 
Postgraduate School. 

Thomas spent much of his 
early career deployed on the USS 


Carl Vinson before returning to 
the ship as commanding officer 
in September 2014 during Opera¬ 
tion Inherent Resolve. Other ca¬ 
reer highlights include serving as 
executive officer and command¬ 
ing officer for Carrier Airborne 
Early Warning Squadron 117 
during Operation Iraqi Freedom. 

doornbos.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CaitlinDoornbos 


Army tests changes to Expert Infantryman Badge requirements 


Soldiers vying for the EIB must execute 
30 tasks — 10 each on weapons, 
patrolling and medical care. 


By William Howard 

Stars and Stripes 

The Army is planning to re¬ 


Correction 

A headline in some edi¬ 
tions of Thursday’s Stars 
and Stripes misstated the 
total weight of the muni¬ 
tions assembled during a 
training exercise at RAF 
Lakenheath, England. The 
airmen produced about 
40,000 pounds of bombs. 


write the book on its Expert In¬ 
fantryman Badge by September. 

Soldiers in a pilot program at 
Fort Benning, Ga., recently test¬ 
ed changes to the requirements 
for the badge, which include the 
revamping of proficiency on indi¬ 
rect fire, moving under fire, gre¬ 
nade use and medical care under 
fire. 

“Their feedback was really 
essential to rolling out this new 
standard, making sure it was 
validated before it hit the horse,” 
Master Sgt. Charles Evans, from 
the Office of the Chief of the In¬ 
fantry, said in an Army statement 
Monday. “Just working out all the 


kinks and making sure that all 
the tasks were applicable, realis¬ 
tic and up to date with the latest 
doctrine.” 

Most of the changes are aimed 
at better standardizing the test, 
the statement said. 

Soldiers vying for the EIB must 
execute 30 tasks — 10 each on 
weapons, patrolling and medical 
care. 


The new badge manual is ex¬ 
pected to be completed by this 
year’s first EIB event at Fort 
Benning in September, the Army 
said. 

In 1944, Army Chief of Staff 
George C. Marshall began devel¬ 
opment of the EIB award to honor 
the role played by infantryman in 
combat. 

The EIB testing process 


measures the mastery of indi¬ 
vidual skills during a five-day 
period. 

Every EIB candidate must pass 
an Army physical fitness test with 
a minimum score of 80 percent in 
each event, complete a day-and- 
night land navigation course and 
then spend three days rotating 
through the test’s 30 consecutive 
stations. 

Only 14 percent of soldiers test¬ 
ed earn the EIB, according to the 
U.S. Army Maneuver Center of 
Excellence. 

howard.william@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Howard_Stripes 
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Pentagon: Bid to 
block protection 
of birds unneeded 



James HEUSTON/Courtesy of the U.S. Army National Guard 


The 142nd Field Artillery Brigade, Arkansas National Guard, fires the M109A6 Paladin Self-Propelled 
Howitzer during Operation Western Strike at Camp Guernsey, Wyoming. BAE Systems is working on an 
updated version of Paladin. 

Army delays howitzer deal 


By Tony Capaccio 

Bloomberg 

The U.S. Army is delaying ap¬ 
proval of full-scale production of 
BAE Systems’ new self-propelled 
howitzer, citing the need to im¬ 
prove quality before proceeding 
with additional contracts options 
valued at about $1.3 billion. 

The Army postponed trigger¬ 
ing the most lucrative phase of the 
program for London-based BAE 
to “adequately address quality 
control issues,” service spokes¬ 
woman Ashley John said in an 
email Wednesday. “The Army 
will continue to work closely with 
BAE leadership to resolve the 
concerns.” 

The delay came after Bloom¬ 
berg News reported last week 
that the howitzer’s manufacture 
was hobbled by poor welding, 
supply-chain problems and deliv¬ 
ery delays. Among the setbacks 
have been a six-month halt in de¬ 
liveries last year because of weld¬ 
ing flaws and the return of 50 of 
86 vehicles that had already been 
delivered to repair production 
deficiencies. 

Self-propelled 155mm howit¬ 
zers are the centerpiece of the 
Army’s artillery. The weapon is 
mounted on a tracked vehicle and 
travels with another that hauls 
ammunition. The Army’s “long- 
range precision strike” program 


tops the service’s list of modern¬ 
ization priorities. 

BAE didn’t have an immedi¬ 
ate comment. Company spokes¬ 
woman Alicia Gray said last week 
that the company “has a rigorous 
inspection process to ensure we 
deliver the highest-quality prod¬ 
ucts to the customer” and has 
“modified aspects of our welding 
practices.” 

The Army eventually wants to 
buy 576 howitzers and ammuni¬ 
tion carriers in an $8.1 billion 
program. An initial $413.7 million 
contract laying the groundwork 
for full production was awarded 
in December. A full-production 
decision would have increased 
vehicle production to about 60 
from 48 a year. The program has 
been in low-rate production for 
several years. 

Gray said last week that the 
company is investing about $125 
million to upgrade equipment to 
prepare “for an expanded produc¬ 
tion portfolio and accommodate 
the expected surge in customer 
requirements.” 

The delay “is consistent with 
the increasing Army ‘tough-love’ 
approach to contractor program- 
execution challenges,” such as 
its continuing refusal to accept 
delivery of Boeing Co.’s AH-64 
Apache attack helicopters be¬ 
cause of corrosion of a critical 
rotor assembly part that needs 


to be fixed, according to James 
McAleese, of McAleese & Asso¬ 
ciates, a McLean, Va.-based de¬ 
fense consulting firm. 

Contractors should expect 
“quality assurance scrutiny to 
increase” as the Army “drives 
aggressive increases in multiple 
production programs” for mis¬ 
siles, ammunition and ground 
combat vehicles, he said. 

Sections of the howitzers are 
initially produced at BAE’s York, 
Pa., facility, with final assembly 
in Elgin, Okla. 

The program has a strong ad¬ 
vocate in Sen. Jim Inhofe, of 
Oklahoma, the No. 2 Republican 
on the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. In its version of the 
fiscal 2019 defense policy bill, the 
panel authorized spending $110 
million more than the $351.8 mil¬ 
lion requested. 

The Army’s leadership is on 
a campaign to assure the public 
it’s improving the oversight of its 
major acquisition programs, in¬ 
cluding getting its new Futures 
Command ready for initial opera¬ 
tions. The Army last week chose 
Austin, Texas, as the location 
for the command that will con¬ 
solidate brainpower to evaluate 
future threats facing the Army, 
decide on the technology needed 
to counter them and oversee de¬ 
velopment of that technology 
through existing commands. 


By Matthew Daly 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The Pen¬ 
tagon is objecting to a Republi¬ 
can proposal in a defense policy 
bill that would bar the Fish and 
Wildlife Service from using the 
Endangered Species Act to pro¬ 
tect two chickenlike birds in the 
western half of the U.S. 

The Defense Department says 
in a position paper made public 
Wednesday that the environmen¬ 
tal measure inserted by House 
Republicans is unnecessary. The 
House-approved language would 
block endangered species listing 
for the sage grouse and lesser- 
prairie chicken, which roam 
more than a dozen states west of 
the Mississippi River. 

The birds have become flash¬ 
points in a legal and political 
battle over whether they warrant 
federal protection that hinders 
mining, logging and other eco¬ 
nomic development in states from 
Kansas to California. 

The Pentagon says in a one- 
paragraph statement that the GOP 
provision “is not necessary to pro¬ 
tect military testing and training.” 
The department “urges its exclu¬ 
sion” from the defense bill being 
negotiated by House and Senate 
leaders, the statement said. 

The Associated Press obtained 
a copy of the statement and con¬ 
firmed its authenticity. 

Lucian Niemeyer, assistant 
secretary of defense for energy, 
installations and environment, 
said Wednesday that officials ap¬ 
preciate “the continued strong 
support from Congress to protect 
military readiness and the abil¬ 
ity to fully use all of our test and 
training ranges.” 

But Niemeyer said military 
installations are “not experienc¬ 
ing significant mission impacts 
related to the management” of 
the sage grouse, lesser-prairie 
chicken or the American bury¬ 
ing beetle, another threatened 
species targeted by the GOP bill. 


The burying beetle was once 
found across the country but has 
dwindled to less than 10 percent 
of its historic range. 

“Legislation at this time pro¬ 
hibiting the listing of these spe¬ 
cies may have the unintended 
consequence of undermining the 
ongoing working relationships 
and initiatives that DOD has with 
our federal, state and private 
partners as it relates to balancing 
wildlife conservation and sustain¬ 
ing our readiness capabilities,” 
Niemeyer said in a statement. 

Utah Rep. Rob Bishop inserted 
the endangered species language 
into the defense policy bill, argu¬ 
ing that federal conservation ef¬ 
forts for the imperiled birds and 
the beetle undermine military 
training and readiness. 

Retired Major Gen. Paul Eaton, 
managing director of Vet Voice 
Foundation, an advocacy group 
that supports environmental 
causes, called the GOP rider “a 
shameful ploy” to undermine im¬ 
portant public lands and wildlife 
protections. 

“Congressional leadership 
must put a stop to this effort and 
ensure that members of Congress 
do not hold hostage the National 
Defense Authorization Act over a 
rider that has nothing to do with 
the military,” Eaton said. 

The GOP rider comes amid an 
effort by Bishop and other Repub¬ 
licans to advance legislation roll¬ 
ing back the Endangered Species 
Act. Republicans say the land¬ 
mark 45-year-old law hinders a 
host of economic activities impor¬ 
tant for jobs while doing little to 
restore threatened species. 

Democrats and environmental 
groups say the law has played 
a crucial role in protecting im¬ 
periled species such as the bald 
eagle, California condor, brown 
pelican and Florida manatee 
from extinction. 


Air Force One to get patriotic makeover 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump says Air Force One 
is getting a patriotic makeover. 

Trump says the familiar baby 
blue color on the presidential air¬ 
craft will give way to a red, white 
and blue color scheme. Updated 
models could be in service before 
the end of a potential Trump sec¬ 
ond term. 

“Air Force One is going to be in¬ 
credible,” Trump told CBS News. 
“It’s going to be top of the line, the 
top in the world, and it’s going to 


be red, white and blue, which I 
think is appropriate.” 

White House press secretary 
Sarah Huckabee Sanders said 
Wednesday that the Air Force 
awarded Chicago-based Boeing 
Co. a $3.9 billion contract for two 
presidential planes that will be 
ready in 2024. They will replace a 
pair of Boeing 747 jumbo jets that 
are now 31 years old. 

The contract confirms a deal 
reached in February by Trump, 
the Air Force and Boeing. Sand¬ 
ers said the final price represent¬ 
ed a savings of $1.4 billion from 


an initial contract proposal. 

The presidential plane — it 
goes by the radio call sign of Air 
Force One when the president is 
on board — was once a Boeing 
707 that had orange above and 
below the nose and “United States 
of America” painted on the sides 
in blocky, all-caps lettering. 

According to Boeing history, 
first lady Jacqueline Kennedy 
picked new colors for the plane 
used by her husband, President 
John F. Kennedy. A swath of baby 
blue covers the nose and runs 
along each side of the fuselage. 



Jose Luis Magana/AP 

Air Force One departs from Joint Base Andrews, Md., last year. 
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PACIFIC _ 

Bill aimed at 
mending flaws in 
warning system 



Philippine Rangers Capt. Alex Estabaya and Capt. Ramse Dugan, who fought in the battle to liberate 
Marawi from Islamic State insurgents, stand in Marawi City, Philippines, in November. 

US gives Philippines $26.5M for 
police counterterrorism efforts 


By Wyatt Olson 

Stars and Stripes 

FORT SHAFTER, Hawaii 
— Mobile phone users no longer 
would have the option of opting 
out of federal alerts about im¬ 
pending missile attacks or other 
imminent threats under a bipar¬ 
tisan bill introduced Wednesday 
in the Senate. 

The Reliable Emergency Alert 
Distribution Improvement Act of 
2018 also would require active 
alerts issued by the president or 
the Federal Emergency Manage¬ 
ment Agency to play repeatedly 
on television and radio, rather 
than just once. 

The legislation, introduced by 
Sens. Brian Schatz, D-Hawaii, 
and John Thune, R-S.D., is an 
attempt to upgrade the nation’s 
alert system in the wake of a false 
missile alert issued in Hawaii on 
Jan. 13. 

On that Saturday morning, 
many mobile phones received an 
alert saying a ballistic missile was 
inbound and that residents should 
seek immediate shelter. “This is 
not a drill,” the message said. 

The alert had been issued by 
mistake, but it took state officials 
38 minutes to push out a second 
message saying there was no 
threat. 

Meanwhile, some cellphones 
received no alerts at all, and tele¬ 
vision broadcasts generally of¬ 
fered no information about the 
supposed incoming missiles in 
the first 15 minutes — which is 
about all the warning time the 
state would have if a ballistic mis¬ 
sile were launched from North 
Korea. 

The false alert came at a time 
of elevated tensions between the 
U.S. and North Korea, which dur¬ 
ing the previous year had con¬ 
ducted tests using missiles that 
potentially could reach Hawaii. 

The false alert set off mass 
panic, with some residents hid¬ 
ing in ditches, tunnels and 


basements. 

“When a missile alert went out 
across Hawaii in January, some 
people never got the message 
on their phones, while others 
missed it on their TVs and ra¬ 
dios,” Schatz said in a statement 
issued Wednesday. “Even though 
it was a false alarm, the missile 
alert exposed real flaws in the 
way people receive emergency 
alerts.” 

The U.S. has a bifurcated 
warning system comprising the 
Emergency Alert System and the 
Wireless Emergency Alert Sys¬ 
tem. FEMA is in charge of the 
platform government agencies 
use to originate alerts, while the 
Federal Communications Com¬ 
mission administers the systems 
used to disseminate alerts over 
broadcast and mobile wireless 
networks. 

The proposed Senate legislation 
also would authorize research for 
creating a system of emergency 
alerts to appear on audio and 
video online streaming services, 
such as Netflix and Spotify. 

The bill would mandate FEMA 
to create a set of best practices 
for issuing alerts, avoiding false 
alerts and retracting false alerts 
if they occur. It also would estab¬ 
lish a reporting system for false 
alerts so the FCC could track 
them to examine their causes. 

Last week, the FCC authorized 
state and local officials to conduct 
“live code” tests of the Emergen¬ 
cy Alert System. Such tests would 
use the same alert codes and 
processes that would be used in 
an actual emergency to increase 
both the proficiency of those at 
the helm and the public’s knowl¬ 
edge of the system. 

In June, the Senate passed a 
bipartisan bill that would give 
the federal government the sole 
authority to alert the public of a 
missile threat. 

olson.wyatt@stripes.com 
Twitter: @WyattWOIson 


By Seth Robson 

Stars and Stripes 

The U.S. will give the Philip¬ 
pines $26.5 million during the 
next two years to boost police 
counterterrorism efforts. 

“The assistance will include 
training, equipment, and other 
support to build comprehensive 
law enforcement capacity within 
a rule of law framework to deny 
terrorist operations, funding, and 
movement,” the U.S. Embassy in 
Manila said Thursday in a state¬ 
ment announcing the funding. 

The Philippines is battling Is¬ 
lamic State-inspired terrorists, 
including those ejected from the 
southern city of Marawi follow¬ 
ing a bloody siege last year. Left¬ 
ist groups such as the Communist 
Party of the Philippines and the 
New People’s Army also pose a 
terrorism threat in the islands. 

The U.S. Agency for Interna¬ 
tional Development said it has 
committed $26.4 million to help¬ 
ing communities affected by the 
Marawi conflict. 

The U.S. gave Philippine law 
enforcement $32 million in 2016 


but canceled the provision of 
26,000 M4 assault rifles to police 
over concerns about extrajudicial 
killings in maverick President 
Rodrigo Duterte’s drug war. 

Under President Donald 
Trump, ties have warmed with 
an end to public criticism by U.S. 
officials of the counternarcotics 
effort and more robust military 
engagement. 

The new law enforcement fund¬ 
ing will help pay for the investiga¬ 
tion and prosecution of terrorism 
cases and programs to counter 
radicalization to violence and 
violent extremism, the embassy 
said. 

The support parallels U.S. ef¬ 
forts to build counterterrorism 
capabilities in the Armed Forces 
of the Philippines. 

In March, for example, the U.S. 
delivered six ScanEagle surveil¬ 
lance drones worth $13 million to 
boost counterterrorism capabili¬ 
ties among other things. 

“The United States is a proud 
ally of the Philippines and will 
continue to provide whole- 
of-government support and 
assistance to Philippine counter¬ 


terrorism efforts as we work to¬ 
gether to address shared threats 
to the peace and security of both 
of our countries,” the embassy 
said. 
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Problems force 2 Japanese F-15s to land at Kadena 


By Aya Ichihashi 

Stars and Stripes 

CAMP FOSTER, Okinawa — A pair of 
Japanese F-15 fighter jets made unscheduled 
landings Wednesday at an American air base 
on Okinawa. 

The aircraft had scrambled to identify for¬ 
eign aircraft approaching Japanese airspace 
when one of the pilots noticed that an inspec¬ 
tion panel was open on his jet, said a Japan Air 
Self-Defense Force spokesman. 

The jet could have continued its mission; 


however, the pilot, concerned that a part might 
fall out of the compartment and be a hazard to 
other aircraft, decided to land at Kadena Air 
Base, Okinawa, he said. 

“The other jet on the scramble mission was 
running low on fuel, so the pilot also decided 
to land at Kadena,” the spokesman said. 

Both aircraft took off again about 8 p.m., he 
said. 

The incident follows flight disruptions on 
Tuesday evening at nearby Naha Airport after 
two tires burst on a Japanese E-2C Hawkeye 
early warning plane. 


The closure affected nearly 100 flights and 
about 9,400 passengers over two days, accord¬ 
ing to the Okinawa Times newspaper. 

Naha Air Base commander Hidetada Inat- 
suki issued a statement Tuesday apologizing 
for the disruption. 

“Our profuse apologies on closing the Naha 
Airport runway,” he said. “It caused so much 
trouble for many people and airlines. We will 
find the cause of the incident and make sure it 
doesn’t happen again.” 
ichihashi.aya@stripes.com 
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Delayed forever' Gl Bill poised for launch 


By Claudia Grisales 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — A major 
expansion of veterans’ education 
benefits — a protracted process 
beset by communication and in¬ 
formation technology challenges 
— is finally on track to launch 
next month, Department of Vet¬ 
erans Affairs officials testified 
Wednesday before a House com¬ 
mittee panel. 

Last year, the VA said it would 
hire 200 temporary workers and 
shell out $70 million to implement 
the “Forever” GI Bill, which con¬ 
tains 34 changes to veterans’ 
education benefits and boosts 
spending by $3 billion for 10 
years. Higher-than-anticipated 
costs have been one of a num¬ 
ber of problems that the agency 
faced in the yearlong charge to 
implement the plan, which most 
recently had a July 16 target date 
that had to be postponed. 

“This is a complex, heavy-lift 
effort,” retired Maj. Gen. Robert 
Worley II, director of VA edu¬ 
cation services, told the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
subpanel on economic opportu¬ 
nity. “We made very good prog¬ 
ress to date. We didn’t get to the 
(July 16) date we were hoping for; 
we need to slip that about a month 
and that’s where we are. We have 
a handful of defects left.” 


We are doing 
everything we can to 
make sure that the 
experience of the 
veteran is seamless. * 

Maj. Gen. (ret.) Robert Worley II 

director of VA education Services 


Worley, who testified along¬ 
side a witness panel of VA of¬ 
ficials, went to Capitol Hill on 
Wednesday to update lawmakers 
on implementation of H.R. 3218, 
the Harry W. Colmery Veterans 
Educational Assistance Act. The 
effort, which was named for the 
author of the original GI Bill of 
Rights, increases payments to 
veterans with less than one year 
of active-duty service, restores 
benefits to veterans whose schools 
abruptly close, awards full GI Bill 
benefits to all Purple Heart recip¬ 
ients and increases aid for veter¬ 
ans pursuing science, technology, 
engineering and mathematics de¬ 
grees, among other things. 

It was dubbed the “Forever” 
GI Bill by supporters because it 
ends a 15-year limit on education 
benefits for veterans whose last 
discharge or release from active 
duty came on or after Jan. 1,2013. 
Advocates have called it the most 
sweeping expansion of veterans 


4 Injuries reported in blast 
at Pennsylvania Army depot 


Associated Press 

CHAMBERSBURG, Pa. — A 
small explosion Thursday in a 
vehicle shop at an Army depot in¬ 
jured four workers, officials said. 

The blast occurred at Letter- 
kenny Army Depot about 7:15 
a.m. Army Depot officials quick¬ 
ly posted on social media that the 
blast was contained, that opera¬ 
tions elsewhere on the base would 
not be affected and that there was 
no suspicion of terrorist activity. 

Col. Stephen Ledbetter, the 
depot commander, said three 
victims were flown to Baltimore 


area hospitals and the fourth left 
in an ambulance. 

A fire company said three had 
burns. Their conditions were not 
immediately available. 

Ledbetter said the explosion 
occurred in the painting area of 
a vehicle shop. 

The depot employs about 3,600 
people. The depot’s website says 
work there focuses on air defense 
tactical missile ground support 
equipment, mobile electric power 
generation equipment, Patriot 
missile recertification and route 
guidance vehicles. 


Tent collapse causes injuries 
at California military base 


Associated Press 

FORT HUNTER LIGGETT, 
Calif. — A helicopter blew down 
a tent at the Fort Hunter Liggett 
military base in California on 
Wednesday night, injuring 22 
people, a spokeswoman said. 

An Army UH-60 Blackhawk 
helicopter was landing about 9:30 
p.m. when the wind from its rotor 
caused the tent to collapse, said 
Amy Phillips, public information 
officer at the base. 

Of the 22 reported injuries, 17 
were treated at a hospital and re¬ 
leased. Another five were treated 


at the scene, Phillips said. 

Initial reports she received said 
only four people had been taken 
to the hospital, Phillips said. Phil¬ 
lips said she did not know the ex¬ 
tent of the injuries of those who 
were hospitalized. 

The accident occurred during 
an annual training exercise for 
thousands of Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Army National Guard, 
Army Reserve and Canadian 
Armed Forces troops. 

The sprawling Fort Hunter 
Liggett is the largest U.S. Army 
Reserve Command post. 


education benefits in a decade. 

“It is critical that we work to en¬ 
sure that this bill is implemented 
in a way that is consistent with 
Congress’ intent and that veterans 
receive the benefits in a timely and 
consistent manner,” Rep. Jodey 
Arrington, R-Texas, chairman of 
the subcommittee on economic 
opportunity, said in opening re¬ 
marks for Wednesday’s hearing. 

The bill was signed into law 
Aug. 16, 2017, and most of its pro¬ 
visions go into effect Aug. 1. Of 
the 34 measures in the bill, 22 re¬ 
quire “significant changes” to the 
VA’s IT systems. The agency de¬ 
termined costs to program its IT 
systems to recognize the changes 
in benefits would cost about $70 
million — an amount more than 
double the $30 million originally 


estimated for the task. 

By late last year, Worley said 
the VA was in the process of hir¬ 
ing 200 temporary employees who 
would process claims by hand 
until the IT system was improved 
with a 40- to 50-person team that 
would be responsible for decid¬ 
ing which veterans would be eli¬ 
gible for increased aid for STEM 
degrees. Worley and other VA 
officials said late last year that 
they were confident the expansion 
would be fully in place before the 
start of the 2018-19 school year. 

“We expect a wave of enroll¬ 
ments to come in between now 
and the early part of the fall, so 
that will be an increased work¬ 
load, and that’s why we have 
more people and overtime sched¬ 
uled and those kinds of things,” 


Worley said. “We will need to do 
some reworks for enrollments 
that come in between now and 
mid-August.” 

He also said he would rate his 
group’s performance implement¬ 
ing the plan at an 8 on a scale of 1 
to 10, with 10 being perfect. 

“We are doing everything we 
can to make sure that the experi¬ 
ence of the veteran is seamless,” 
Worley said. 

A full breakdown of changes 
to the GI Bill is available on the 
VA website at benefits.va.gov, and 
veterans can follow updates on its 
implementation at the VA’s Post- 
9/11 GI Bill Facebook page. 

Stars and Stripes reporter Nikki 
Wentling contributed to this report 
grisales.claudia@stripes.com 
Twitter: @cgrisales 
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Families fault N. Korea's effort 



Andrew Harnik, pool/AP 


U.S. Secretary of State Mike Pompeo, right, and Kim Yong Choi, a North Korean 
senior ruling party official and former intelligence chief, dined and talked face-to-face 
in Pyongyang, North Korea, earlier this month. 


Kim hasn't returned 
any US war remains 

By Robert Burns 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — More than a month 
after North Korea pledged to immediate¬ 
ly return some American war dead, the 
promise is unfulfilled. 

Secretary of State Mike Pompeo, who 
traveled to Pyongyang this month to press 
the North Koreans further, said Wednesday 
the return could begin “in the next couple 
of weeks.” But it could take months or years 
to positively identify the bones as those of 
specific American servicemembers. 

In a joint statement at their Singapore 
summit, President Donald Trump and 
North Korean leader Kim Jong Un com¬ 
mitted to recovering the remains of pris¬ 
oners of war and those missing in action 
decades after the Korean War — “includ¬ 
ing the immediate repatriation of those al¬ 
ready identified.” 

That was more than a month ago, on 
June 12. Although Trump said eight days 
later that the repatriation had happened, 
it had not. It still has not. So, it was not 
“immediate,” though Stars and Stripes 
newspaper reported from South Korea 
on Tuesday that the North has agreed to 
transfer as many as 55 sets of remains next 
week. The Pentagon and the State Depart¬ 
ment declined to comment on any specifics 
promised by the North. 

“We’re making progress along the bor¬ 
der to get the return of remains, a very 
important issue for those families,” Pom¬ 
peo said Wednesday at the White House. “I 
think in the next couple of weeks we’ll have 
the first remains returned, that’s the com¬ 
mitment, so progress is certainly being 
made there.” 

Likely also to prove untrue is the part 
of the Trump-Kim statement that said the 
North had war remains “already identi¬ 
fied.” It apparently has bones and perhaps 
associated personal effects, but history 
shows that any remains handed over by 
the North are likely to be difficult to iden¬ 
tify. In recent days the State Department 
has changed that phrase to “already col¬ 
lected,” suggesting it realized the remains 
have not been identified. 

“There are no missing Americans who 
have been ‘already identified’ by the DPRK 
(North Korea) to be repatriated,” said Paul 
Cole, who has researched POW-MIA is¬ 
sues from the Korean War for decades and 
served for four years as a scientific fellow 
at the Pentagon’s Central Identification 


Laboratory in Hawaii. He said this element 
of the Singapore statement “reflects a near 
total ignorance of the role of science” in ac¬ 
counting for war dead. 

There is even some doubt that any re¬ 
mains turned over would be of Americans. 
Trump admitted as much in a CBS News 
interview last week. 

“You know, remains are complicated,” 
he said. “Some of the remains, they don’t 
even know if they are remains.” 

That’s a big step back from his false as¬ 
sertion June 20 in Duluth, Minn.: “We got 
back our great fallen heroes, the remains 
sent back today, already 200 got sent 
back.” 

Richard Downes, whose father, Air Force 
Lt. Hal Downes, is among the Korean War 
missing, says hopes may have been raised 
too quickly. 

“Yes, the Singapore statement over¬ 
promised,” he said, “exacerbated by our 
hope that it was accurate.” 

Hope has long sustained Downes and 
thousands of other Americans who seek 
closure after decades of uncertainty about 
a relative missing from the war. The Pen¬ 
tagon says 7,699 U.S. servicemembers are 
missing from Korea, including about 5,300 
believed to be in the North. Downes, 70, 
was 3 Vi when his father’s B-26 Invader 
went down on Jan. 13, 1952, northeast of 
Pyongyang, the North Korean capital. His 


family was left to wonder about his fate. 
Downes is now executive director of the 
Coalition of Families of Korean and Cold 
War POW/MIAs, which advocates for re¬ 
mains recovery. 

The Singapore statement may yet prove 
to be an important breakthrough. Bringing 
its promise to fruition, however, is proving 
harder than Trump made it seem. 

As Mark Fitzpatrick, of the Internation¬ 
al Institute for Strategic Studies, put it in a 
web essay last week, “What was supposed 
to be the easiest item on the United States- 
North Korea negotiations agenda — the re¬ 
turn of Korean War soldiers’ remains — is 
proving to be yet another sticking point.” 

Beyond the promised initial return of 
remains that the North may have been 
holding in storage for years, the State De¬ 
partment said Sunday the two sides have 
agreed to restart searches for burial loca¬ 
tions of U.S. war remains in North Korea. 
That effort was suspended by the U.S. in 
2005. That raises another delicate issue to 
be negotiated: how much the U.S. would 
pay the North for this access. In the past 
it has paid millions, saying the money was 
“fair and reasonable compensation” for 
the North’s help, not payment for bones or 
information. 

In Fitzpatrick’s view, the North has dan¬ 
gled the promise of war remains as bait to 
attain political objectives. 


Estimate: N. Korea has 2.6 million ‘modern slaves’ 


The Washington Post 

North Korea has the highest prevalence 
of modern slavery in the world, with 1 out 
of every 10 citizens a victim under the 
practice, according to estimates included 
in a new report. 

More than 2.6 million people live under 
modern slavery in the country, the 2018 
Global Slavery Index found, with the vast 
majority forced to work by the state. The 
report also argued that the North Korean 
government had the weakest response to 
slavery out of all the countries surveyed, 
as the North Korean state itself is involved 
in forced labor both inside and outside of 
the country. 

The report defines modern slavery as 
slavery itself, as well as human traffick¬ 
ing, forced labor, debt bondage, forced or 
servile marriage, and the sale and exploi¬ 


tation of children. 

The findings come amid ongoing negoti¬ 
ations between North Korea and the United 
States, as well as concurrent inter-Korean 
talks with South Korea. These talks have 
focused on denuclearization and military 
issues rather than human rights issues 
such as slavery. 

“There’s a strong focus on bombs and 
missiles, but the North Korean tragedy is 
much more about lost freedom through the 
brutal suppression of human potential,” 
said Andrew Forrest, founder of the Walk 
Free Foundation. 

Under the leadership of Forrest, an Aus¬ 
tralian mining magnate turned anti-slav¬ 
ery campaigner, Walk Free has published 
the Global Slavery Index since 2013. The 
index aims to estimate the number of mod¬ 
ern slaves in a country, rather than just 


count reported cases; the organization ar¬ 
gues the illicit and practice is more wide¬ 
spread than records show. 

In the past some experts, such as human 
trafficking scholar Anne Gallagher, have 
criticized the methodology of Walk Free’s 
estimates, though the organization has re¬ 
vised its process a number of times in re¬ 
sponse to criticism. Last year, it joined with 
the U.N.-affiliated International Labor Of¬ 
fice to release a report that estimated 40.3 
million people were in some form of mod¬ 
ern slavery around the world on any given 
day last year. 

For this year’s index, Walk Free teamed 
with Leiden Asia Centre and South Korea- 
based Database Center for North Korean 
Human Rights in a bid to reach accurate 
estimates for North Korea, arguably the 
most secretive nation on Earth. 


Deal: Researchers 
see nuke shutdown 
as taking 10 years 

FROM FRONT PAGE 

“We’re making progress along the bor¬ 
der to get the return of remains, a very im¬ 
portant issue for those families,” he added. 
“We think in the next couple of weeks we’ll 
have the first remains returned. That’s the 
commitment.” 

Kim’s agreement to resume the long- 
stalled search for the remains of thousands 
of Americans believed lost in the North, 
“including the immediate repatriation of 
those already identified,” was one of the 
four points in the final summit declara¬ 
tion along with a general promise to work 
toward the “complete denuclearization” of 
the divided peninsula. 

A U.S. official told Stars and Stripes that 
the North might return as many as 55 sets 
of remains on July 27, which is the 65th an¬ 
niversary of the signing of the armistice 
that ended the war, although that date 
could change as more talks were needed to 
finalize the details. 

Pompeo’s remarks followed the tone set 
by Trump this week, when the president 
said “we have no time limit” since the 
North hasn’t test-fired a missile in nearly 
eight months. He also said Russia has 
agreed to help with the North but did not 
say how. 

“There is no rush, the sanctions remain! 
Big benefits and exciting future for North 
Korea at end of process!” Trump added in 
a tweet Wednesday. 

The president has maintained optimism 
despite criticism that the North has not 
agreed to any specific measures, timelines 
or even a definition of denuclearization. 

He frequently points out that the diplo¬ 
matic outreach has tamped down tensions 
that spiked last year as the countries traded 
threats and the North demonstrated rapid 
progress in the development of an inter¬ 
continental ballistic missile and conducted 
its sixth and most powerful nuclear test. 

The acknowledgment that it will take 
more time contrasts sharply with remarks 
made immediately after the unprecedent¬ 
ed summit in Singapore on June 12, when 
Trump said the denuclearization process 
would be started “very quickly” and de¬ 
clared that the North no longer poses a 
nuclear threat. 

National Security Adviser John Bolton 
said more recently that Washington has a 
plan that would lead to the dismantling of 
the North’s nuclear and missile programs 
in a year. 

Experts, however, have cautioned that 
the process will take time. 

A team of Stanford University research¬ 
ers, including nuclear physicist Siegfried 
Hecker, proposed a 10-year road map for 
the task. 

“Both the US and North Korea are still 
sending mixed messages as to whether and 
how they will approach denuclearization, 
fueling skepticism about North Korea’s 
willingness to give up its nuclear weapons 
and hinting at the US’s lack of a coherent 
strategy in dealing with the regime,” aca¬ 
demics Gi-Wook Shin and Joyce Lee said 
in a commentary posted on the 38 North 
website. 

“Any goal of rapid denuclearization will 
be proven as unrealistic as it is aggres¬ 
sive,” they added. 

gamel.kim@stripes.com 
Twitter: @kimgamel 
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MILITARY _ 

VA watchdog reveals unwarranted medical exams 


By Claudia Grisales 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — A Department of 
Veterans Affairs watchdog has discovered 
the agency spent about $10 million in un¬ 
warranted medical exams for military 
veterans, and warned another $101 million 
could be lost from similar procedures in 
the next five years. 

Last year, the Veterans Benefits Admin¬ 
istration required nearly 20,000 disabled 
veterans to submit to unwarranted, fol¬ 
low-up medical exams — also known as 
“re-examinations” — to verify whether a 
disability was still present or had wors¬ 
ened, the VA inspector general estimated. 

“While re-examinations are important 
in the appropriate situation to ensure tax¬ 
payer dollars are appropriately spent, un¬ 
warranted re-examinations cause undue 
hardship for veterans,” the inspector gen¬ 
eral said in a report released Tuesday. 
“They also generate excessive work, re¬ 


sulting in significant costs and the diver¬ 
sion of VA personnel from veteran care 
and services.” 

The 25-page report is the latest indica¬ 
tion of wasteful spending at the VA, a con¬ 
cern that has long plagued the agency. 

In its latest findings, the VA inspector 
general said Veterans Benefits Adminis¬ 
tration employees did not consistently fol¬ 
low policy to request the follow-up exams 
only when necessary. 

The VA watchdog reviewed a sample of 
300 follow-up patient exams from March 
2017 through August 2017 and found 111 
of the exams were unwarranted. Based 
on that sample, the watchdog’s review 
team estimated an overall 37 percent — or 
19,800 patient exams — of the total 53,500 
conducted during the same six months 
were unneeded evaluations. 

The unneeded patient visits were val¬ 
ued at an estimated $10.1 million, which 
is comprised of $5.3 million spent for the 


Veterans Health Administration clinicians 
and $4.8 million to pay contractors, ac¬ 
cording to the VA watchdog report. 

At such a pace, the Veterans Benefits 
Administration is now on track to waste 
$100.6 million on similar exams in the next 
five years, the report stated. 

That is, “unless it ensures that employ¬ 
ees only request re-examinations when 
necessary,” the report states. 

Of the 19,800 veterans who underwent 
the unneeded exams, 14,200 of them saw 
no change to their disability evaluations. 
Of the 14,200, an estimated 3,700 veterans 
saw proposed benefit reductions, which 
remained subject to a final decision and 
appeal process before the VA watchdog 
completed its report. 

The nonessential exams also created ad¬ 
ditional workloads for VA workers, accord¬ 
ing to the watchdog report. 

That “reduced VBA’s capacity to process 
benefits claims and the Veterans Health 
Administration’s capacity to provide health 


care services,” the report concluded. 

A Veterans Benefit Administration poli¬ 
cy requires a review of a veteran’s claims 
to determine whether a follow-up exam, 
or re-examination, is needed. The review 
serves as a control to prevent pointless fol¬ 
low-up exams. 

But the VA inspector general said it 
found a vast majority of the 19,800 vet¬ 
eran patient exams last year — 78 percent 
— didn’t get a pre-exam review, with those 
cases referred for medical visits instead. 

A series of factors should have prevent¬ 
ed many of these unnecessary follow-up 
exams from occurring, such as the pres¬ 
ence of a permanent disability that showed 
no signs of improving and cases involving 
patients who were older than age 55, the 
report stated. 

The VA did not immediately respond to a 
request for comment Thursday. 

grisales.claudia@stripes.com 
Twitter: @cgrisales 


Cronauer, airman who inspired ‘Good Morning, Vietnam’ film, dies at 79 


Associated Press 

NORFOLK, Va. — Adrian Cro¬ 
nauer, the man whose military 
radio antics inspired a character 
played by Robin Williams in the 
film “Good Morning, Vietnam,” 
has died. He was 79. 

Mary Muse, the wife of his 


stepson Michael Muse, confirmed 
Thursday that Cronauer died 
Wednesday after a long illness. 
He had lived in Troutville, Va. 

During his service as a U.S. 
Air Force sergeant in Vietnam in 
1965 and 1966, Cronauer opened 
his Armed Forces Radio show 


with the phrase, “Goooooood 
morning, Vietnam!” Williams 
made the refrain famous in the 
1987 film, loosely based on Cro- 
nauer’s time in Saigon. 

The film was a departure from 
other Vietnam War movies that 
focused on bloody realism, such 


as the Academy Award-winning 
“Platoon.” Instead, it was about ir¬ 
reverent youth in the 1960s fight¬ 
ing the military establishment. 

"We were the only game in 
town and you had to play by our 
rules,” Cronauer told The Associ¬ 
ated Press in 1987. “But I wanted 


to serve the listeners.” 

The military wanted conser¬ 
vative programming. American 
youths, however, were “not into 
drab, sterile announcements” 
with middle-of-the-road music, 
Cronauer said, and the battle over 
the airwaves was joined. 
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WAR ON TERRORISM 

Votel: It’s time for 
Pakistan to step up in 
Afghan peace efforts 



Residents of a Taliban district and an Afghan army soldier gather with a Taliban flag June 16 in Logar 
province. 

Report: Cease-fires suggest 
Taliban could unite for talks 


By Dianna Cahn 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON—A successful 
cease-fire between Afghan forces 
and Taliban fighters last month 
helped create an “unprecedented 
opportunity” for peace efforts in 
Afghanistan, and now Pakistan 
— as a key regional player—must 
step up to the plate, the top com¬ 
mander of U.S. operations in the 
region said Thursday. 

“We are seeing a very unprec¬ 
edented and unique opportunity,” 
said Army Gen. Joseph Votel, 
the commander of U.S. Central 
Command. “Cooperation from 
Pakistan remains key to accom¬ 
plishing the overall objective of a 
durable political settlement in Af¬ 
ghanistan,” he said. “Now is the 
time for them to step forward.” 

Pakistan shares a long, po¬ 
rous border with Afghanistan. 
Throughout the U.S.-led cam¬ 
paign in Afghanistan that began 
after Sept. 11,2001, U.S.-Pakistan 
relations have been delicate and 
often fraught, with U.S. officials 
pressing Pakistan to stop giving 
haven to Taliban and al-Qaida 
operatives and resources. U.S. of¬ 
ficials often have complained that 
Pakistani cooperation has been 
inconsistent and incomplete. 

Speaking to reporters at the 
Pentagon via teleconference 
from his headquarters in Tampa, 
Fla., Votel said he maintains a 
long-standing and “robust rela¬ 
tionship” with the Pakistan chief 
of army staff and the two talk 
weekly. While there have been 
some signs of increased Pakistani 
efforts to help drive peace, Votel 
said it needs to do more. 

Votel noted that Afghan- 
Pakistan peace discussions have 
led to an increase in cooperation 
between the two militaries and 
that he’s seen a decrease in clash¬ 
es along the border. 

Still, Pakistan must continue 
to “press against the violence” by 
arresting and expelling militants 
and by making greater efforts to 


By Dianna Cahn 
Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — The head of 
U.S. Central Command received 
no new direction for U.S. military 
efforts in Syria in the wake of 
President Donald Trump’s meet¬ 
ing with Russian President Vladi¬ 
mir Putin this week. 

Asked Thursday whether the 
meeting between Trump and 
Putin in Helsinki yielded new 
marching orders for military op¬ 
erations in Syria, Army Gen. Jo¬ 
seph Votel said he had been given 
“no new guidance.” 

“For us, right now, it’s steady 
as she goes,” he told reporters at 
the Pentagon via teleconference 
from his Tampa, Fla., headquar- 


“compel the Taliban to come to the 
table,” he said. “We have seen over 
the last few months some promis¬ 
ing opportunities,” he said. “We’ve 
seen Pakistan move in some of the 
directions we’ve asked them to. 
But we need to see them do that in 
a more strategic way.” 

Votel said he is encouraged by 
the conditions demonstrated by 
the three-day cease-fire in June. 
The main parties honored the halt 
in fighting, and while it was only 
temporary, it marked a “demon¬ 
strated desire for peace” not just 
from the Afghan people but also 
the Taliban and other militant 
fighters, he said. 

There are other indicators that 
the time is ripe, he said. Aghan 
defense forces are making strides 
in training, conducting simul¬ 
taneous operations around the 
country and continuing military 
pressure on the Taliban’s ability 
to generate revenue. 

He’s also encouraged, he said, 
that Afghan security forces are 
undergoing a massive reorganiza¬ 
tion that includes replacing older 
leadership with young American 
and coalition-trained officers and 
commanders. At the same time, 
more than 70 percent of eligible 
Afghan voters have registered 
for upcoming parliamentary 
elections. 

With a commitment for interna¬ 
tional support in place until 2024 
and Afghan President Ashraf 
Ghani making what he called 
“courageous offers” to move 
forward with the cease-fire and 
peace talks, he said new ground 
for peace has been prepared. 

“The Afghan people and many 
Taliban grow more ready for 
peace as evidenced by peace 
marches, local and international 
religious ulema (Islamic scholars) 
condemnations of the insurgency, 
broad diplomatic support to the 
Afghan-owned peace process and, 
of course, the cease-fire,” he said. 
“Now is the time to do this.” 

cahn.dianna@stripes.com 
Twitter: @DiannaCahn 


ters. “We have no further direc¬ 
tion than we have been currently 
operating on.” 

Under a law enacted by Con¬ 
gress in the wake of Russia’s in¬ 
vasion and annexation of Crimea 
in 2014, U.S. forces are barred 
from military coordination with 
Russia, Votel said. 

Currently, U.S. and Russian 
commanders communicate for 
the sole purpose of “deconflic- 
tion” so they don’t end up target¬ 
ing each other’s forces. 

Votel said the U.S. mission in 
Syria remains focused on defeat¬ 
ing Islamic State and stabilizing 
Iraq and Syria. Russia, by sup¬ 
porting the regime of President 
Bashar Assad, is working at cross¬ 
purposes to that end, he said. 


By J.P. Lawrence 

Stars and Stripes 

KABUL, Afghanistan — The 
Taliban’s ability to maintain 
discipline among its members 
throughout their recent cease¬ 
fire could raise hopes the militant 
group — often described as frac¬ 
tious and disorganized — could 
unite for peace talks, an interna¬ 
tional think tank said in a report 
Thursday. 

“That Taliban leaders were 
able to enforce a major political 
decision throughout the move¬ 
ment is particularly noteworthy,” 
said the report by the Brussels- 
based International Crisis Group. 
“Even members who questioned 
the logic behind the cease-fire re¬ 
spected their leaders’ decision.” 

The Afghan government 
launched an eight-day unilateral 
cease-fire in June, to which the 
Taliban responded with its own 
three-day cease-fire. 

President Ashraf Ghani had an¬ 
nounced the cease-fire as part of 
a strategy to engage the Taliban 
in peace talks without precondi¬ 
tions. He made his gesture with¬ 
out a promise by the militants 
that they would reciprocate. 

The Taliban often have been 
seen as a loose coalition of frac¬ 
tious tribesmen, with local 
warlords commanding bands 
of guerrillas operating semi- 
autonomously from any central 
military or political command. 
But the mostly peaceful three- 
day Eid holiday revealed sur¬ 
prising levels of unity within the 
insurgent group, the report said. 

Interviews conducted by the 
Crisis Group with key Taliban 
and Afghan leaders provided a 
glimpse into how the unprece¬ 
dented joint cease-fires came into 
being. 

A small group of Taliban lead¬ 
ers lobbied for a positive response 
to Ghani’s offer of a cease-fire, 
telling observers that the group 
sought to change its image as 
purely a “war machine,” the re¬ 
port said. 


The idea of a cease-fire had 
been floating around in Taliban 
circles since at least last winter, 
but insurgent leaders deemed the 
gesture too risky and too likely to 
be cited by U.S. officials as proof 
of success by NATO military 
forces in Afghanistan, now in¬ 
volved in a mainly training-and- 
advisory role. 

The insurgents announced 
their own cease-fire during Eid, 
which marks the end of Rama¬ 
dan. The announcement meant 
there would be three days in 
which the two cease-fires would 
run concurrently. 

Many Taliban commanders 
were surprised by the announce¬ 
ment of a cease-fire, according 
to audio recordings obtained by 
the Crisis Group. But even those 
Taliban commanders who were 
startled expressed support, the 
report said. 

Analysts in Kabul and Wash¬ 
ington told Stars and Stripes that 
part of the Kabul government’s 
strategy in declaring the cease¬ 
fire seemed aimed at splitting the 
Taliban into pro- and anti-peace 
factions. They said it was unclear 
how much control the Taliban 
leadership in Quetta, Pakistan, 
has over local commanders and 
crime bosses affiliated with vari¬ 
ous insurgent factions. 

Taliban leaders, meanwhile, 
believed a successful cease-fire 
could demonstrate the move¬ 
ment’s cohesion. In that respect, 
the Taliban succeeded because 
they enforced the truce without 
anyone going rogue, the report 
said. 

In many parts of Afghanistan, 
the cease-fires led to spontane¬ 
ous celebrations in which Taliban 
and Afghan soldiers hugged one 
another, sipped tea and took self- 
ies together. Families that had 
been torn apart by a long war 
reunited. 

When Ghani extended the gov¬ 
ernment cease-fire by more than 
a week, the Taliban declined to 
follow suit, at least partly out of 


fear that it would expose friction 
within the movement, the re¬ 
searchers said. 

Some of the revelry during the 
three-day truce apparently raised 
the ire of the group’s leadership. 

Militants were ordered back to 
their “trenches” and were threat¬ 
ened with punishment for enter¬ 
ing government-controlled areas 
following a deadly blast that tar¬ 
geted a celebratory gathering of 
civilians, government officials 
and insurgents on the second day 
of the cease-fire in eastern Af¬ 
ghanistan. The local Islamic State 
affiliate, which was not party to 
either cease-fire, claimed the 
bombing and followed it up with 
another a day later. 

Still, the celebrations revealed 
several beliefs held in common 
by both the Taliban and govern¬ 
ment forces. In interviews with 
researchers, both sides spoke 
repeatedly about the desire for 
peace and for the nation to come 
together. 

A belief that outsiders, not Af¬ 
ghans, had fueled the war united 
both sides, the report said. 

In one set of interviews in 
Ghazni, a Taliban soldier and 
an Afghan soldier told research¬ 
ers they were friendly toward 
one another because the real en¬ 
emies were from America and 
Pakistan. 

“America and Pakistan are 
both enemies of the Afghans,” the 
unidentified government soldier 
said. “We both agree that if all 
Afghans come together to say ‘no’ 
to foreigners, there will be peace 
in Afghanistan.” 

Members of the Taliban told 
researchers that they might be 
willing to compromise on certain 
issues once believed to be irrec¬ 
oncilable, including allowing the 
continued presence of foreign 
troops and leaving the govern¬ 
ment’s security forces intact if 
the guerrillas are allowed to join. 

Stars and Stripes reporter Chad 
Garland contributed to this report. 
Iawrence.jp@stripes.com 
Twitter: @j.p.lawrence3 


Votel: ‘No new guidance’ 
after Trump-Putin summit 
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Steam billows in New York after a steam pipe exploded beneath Fifth 
Avenue in Manhattan early Thursday. 


New Yorkers steamed 
but OK as pipe bursts 


By Karen Matthews 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — A steam pipe 
exploded beneath Fifth Avenue in 
Manhattan early Thursday, hurl¬ 
ing chunks of asphalt, sending a 
geyser of billowing white steam 
stories into the air and forcing 
pedestrians to take cover. 

No injuries were reported, but 
Con Ed, which owns the sub¬ 
terranean pipe, warned people 
who may have gotten material 
on them to bag their clothes and 
shower immediately as a precau¬ 
tion against possible asbestos. 

Buildings along several blocks 
of Fifth Avenue have been evacu¬ 
ated as a precaution. 

The high-pressure steam leak 
was reported at around 6:40 a.m. 
Steam was still billowing about 10 
stories high two hours later. 

WABC reported there also 
were manhole explosions from 
West 19th Street to West 21st 
street. Some subway trains were 
bypassing the area. 

“I was riding my Citi Bike to 
work and just as I was crossing 
Fifth Avenue around 25th Street, 
I looked down Fifth Avenue and 
saw smoke coming,” Jerry Bon- 
ura, who works at a consulting 
firm, told the Daily News. The 
“cloud wasn’t too big at first, but I 
could tell it probably wasn’t a fire 
since the smoke was lightly col¬ 
ored as opposed to dark colored 


from a building fire, and I heard 
kind of a windy/blowing noise 
coming from it.” 

“I looked around and saw this 
big huge plume of steam shoot 
into the air,” said Daniel Lizio- 
Katzen, 42, who was riding his 
bike home to the West Village. 

“It was a pretty violent explo¬ 
sion,” Lizio-Katzen told the news¬ 
paper. “The steam was shooting 
up into the air about 70 feet. It 
was pushing up at such a high 
pressure that it was spewing all 
of this dirt and debris. The cars 
around were coated in mud ... It 
left a huge crater in the middle of 
the street.” 

Brendan Walsh, 22, a senior 
at New York University, had just 
gotten off a train and was headed 
to class when he saw the plume. 

“The billows were about six 
stories high. There was a large 
scatter of debris,” he said. “I 
was standing behind the police 
line when a Con Cd worker came 
rushing over and screaming at 
police and firefighters to push 
everyone north because he was 
worried that there could be sec¬ 
ondary manhole explosions.” 

“Everyone — including the 
police and firefighters who were 
standing by — started moving 
back,” he said. 

Businesses were braced for the 
worst as the response dragged on, 
crippling their neighborhood and 
their workday. 


Russian officials to meet 
suspected spy held in DC 


Associated Press 

MOSCOW — Russian Embassy 
officials were to meet Thursday 
with a Siberian gun rights activ¬ 
ist jailed in Washington on charg¬ 
es of spying on the United States 
as Moscow blasted the arrest as 
“anti-Russian hysteria.” 

The embassy said in a Face- 
book post that consular officials 
will meet with Maria Butina for 
the first time since her Sunday 
arrest and will provide her “all 
necessary help.” 

Butina, 29, denies wrongdo¬ 
ing, and the Russian government 
claims the arrest was driven by 
U.S. domestic politics and an 
overall anti-Russia mood. 

U.S. federal prosecutors accuse 
Butina of being a covert Russian 
agent, having contacts with the 
KGB successor agency FSB, and 
using sex and deception to forge 
influential U.S. connections. 

Court documents released at 
her hearing Wednesday outlined 
ways Butina allegedly worked 
covertly to establish back-chan¬ 


nel lines of communication to the 
Kremlin and infiltrate U.S. politi¬ 
cal organizations, including the 
National Rifle Association. 

Her father, Valery Butin, said 
the family has been unable to 
speak to Butina since her ar¬ 
rest, according to the TASS news 
agency. 

Butina grew up in a modest 
apartment building in the Sibe¬ 
rian city of Barnaul, closer to the 
Mongolian and Kazakh borders 
than Moscow. 

One of her former teachers told 
The Associated Press that Butina 
initially thought she would follow 
her father’s footsteps as an entre¬ 
preneur, and opened a string of 
furniture stores. But she devel¬ 
oped an appetite for high-level 
politics after going to a special 
camp for young political hopefuls 
run by the pro-Kremlin United 
Russia party, said Konstantin 
Emeshin, founder of the School 
of Real Politics in Barnaul, where 
Butina got her first degree. 

“She came back inspired, hav¬ 
ing met lots of people,” he said. 


Butina later moved to Moscow, 
started a gun rights group, and 
then moved to the U.S., where 
she got a graduate degree in May 
from American University. U.S. 
prosecutors say her studies were 
a cover for her covert activities. 

Emeshin said that Butina was 
considering a job in Silicon Valley 
after graduation and told him she 
felt herself “at a crossroads.” 

A week before her arrest, 
Emeshin said, she contacted him 
on Facebook and asked for the 
contacts of specialists who defend 
“victims of political repression.” 
She didn’t elaborate. Butina had 
already been questioned by the 
U.S. Senate and had her apart¬ 
ment searched by the FBI in re¬ 
cent months. 

Butina awaits trial on charges 
of conspiracy and acting as an 
unregistered foreign agent for 
Russia. She pleaded not guilty 
Wednesday but was ordered held 
in jail as the case moves forward 
because of fears she would flee 
the country. 


GOP’s nonbinding immigration bill 
becomes a campaign battlefield 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON—Republicans 
and Democrats competed to make 
immigration an election-year 
issue on their own terms as the 
GOP pushed symbolic legislation 
through the House Wednesday 
extolling a federal law enforce¬ 
ment agency that some liberals 
have proposed abolishing. 

The measure, which changes 
no laws, represents a Republi¬ 
can drive to take advantage of an 
earlier Democratic bill erasing 
U.S. Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement. The GOP resolu¬ 
tion approved Wednesday says 
attempts to eliminate ICE would 
let “dangerous criminal aliens” 
stay in the U.S. and “insult” the 
agency’s officers. 

The Democratic bill wiping out 
the agency had nine sponsors but 
was shunned by others worried it 
risked estranging moderate vot¬ 
ers. Abolishing ICE has become 


a rallying cry for the party’s lib¬ 
eral wing, including Massachu¬ 
setts Sen. Elizabeth Warren and 
upstart House candidate Alexan¬ 
dria Ocasio-Cortez, who stunned 
a 10-term congressman in a New 
York Democratic primary. Re¬ 
publicans were determined to 
use that push to cast Democrats 
as extreme. 

“Any other vote than a yes vote 
is for open borders,” the No. 3 
House GOP leader, Rep. Steve 
Scalise, of Louisiana, said of his 
party’s resolution praising the 
immigration agency. House Ma¬ 
jority Leader Kevin McCarthy, 
R-Calif., said the effort to elimi¬ 
nate ICE was being pushed by 
“the new socialist Democratic 
party.” 

Democrats said Republicans 
were trying to distract voters 
from President Donald Trump, 
his now-dropped policy of sepa¬ 
rating migrant children from 
their parents and his statements 


challenging the finding that 
Russia interfered in the 2016 
elections. 

Rep. Jerrold Nadler, D-N.Y., 
said the GOP resolution was “a 
meaningless political stunt to 
change the subject from the in¬ 
ternational and domestic shame 
unleashed on us by President 
Trump.” 

The GOP resolution acclaim¬ 
ing ICE was approved 244-35, 
with 133 Democrats voting “pres¬ 
ent” to protest the measure. All 
but one voting Republican backed 
the measure along with 18 Demo¬ 
crats, many from competitive 
districts. 

The vote came the same day 
House Republicans released a 
spending bill providing $5 billion 
next year for building Trump’s 
proposed border wall with Mex¬ 
ico. That would represent a major 
boost and suggests a raucous pre¬ 
election budget battle may lie 
ahead. 


President, first lady mourn Secret Service agent who died in Scotland 


WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump and first lady Me¬ 
lania Trump paid their respects 
Wednesday to the family of a Se¬ 
cret Service agent who died in 
Scotland while supporting their 
overseas trip. 

Special Agent Nole E. Rema- 
gen suffered a stroke Monday 
during Trump’s trip to Belgium, 
England, Scotland and Finland. 
The 19-year veteran died in Scot¬ 


land on Tuesday, surrounded by 
immediate family and Secret 
Service colleagues. His body 
was being returned to the U.S. on 
Wednesday. 

“Our hearts are filled with sad¬ 
ness over the loss of a beloved and 
devoted Special Agent, husband, 
and father,” Trump said in a 
statement. “Our prayers are with 
Special Agent Remagen’s loved 
ones, including his wife and two 
young children. We grieve with 


them and with his Secret Service 
colleagues, who have lost a friend 
and a brother.” 

The Trumps departed the 
White House on the Marine One 
helicopter on Wednesday to at¬ 
tend a ceremony at Joint Base 
Andrews, Md., where the body of 
Remagen, who also served five 
years in the U.S. Marine Corps, 
was due to arrive. 

From The Associated Press 
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President Donald Trump speaks during a meeting at the White House on Wednesday. 

Amid fallout, Trump tries 
tougher tone on Russia 


FBI chief: 
Russian 
operations 
ongoing 

By Deb Riechmann 
and Desmond Butler 

Associated Press 

ASPEN, Colo. — FBI Director 
Christopher Wray said Wednes¬ 
day that Russia continues to 
use fake news, propaganda and 
covert operations to “spin up” 
Americans on both sides of hot- 
button issues to sow discord in 
the United States. 

Wray stood behind the intelli¬ 
gence agencies’ assessment that 
Moscow meddled in the 2016 
presidential election, dismissing 
Russian President Vladimir Pu¬ 
tin’s claim that his country was 
not involved. 

“He’s got his view. I can tell 
you what my view is,” Wray said 
at the opening event of the Aspen 
Security Forum in Colorado. 
“The intelligence community’s 
view has not changed. My view 
has not changed.” 

Wray spoke after a day of con¬ 
troversy in Washington over 
whether President Donald Trump 
accepts the intelligence agencies’ 
assessment and whether he be¬ 
lieves Moscow is continuing to 
try to influ¬ 
ence Ameri¬ 
can elections 
or threaten 
the nation’s 
infrastruc¬ 
ture. 

Wray also 
dismissed 
Putin’s offer 
to allow the 
U.S. access 
to 12 Russian 
military in¬ 
telligence officers who have been 
indicted on charges of interfering 
in the election in return for being 
able to interview Americans the 
Kremlin has accused of unspeci¬ 
fied crimes. 

The White House said it was 
under consideration. Wray dis¬ 
missed the offer. 

“I never want to say never 
about anything,” Wray said, “but 
it’s certainly not high on our list 
of investigative techniques.” 

Much of the conversation with 
Wray, which was moderated by 
NBC’s Lester Holt, focused on 
Russia. 

“Russia continues to engage in 
malign influence operations to 
this day,” Wray said. 

He said that while U.S. offi¬ 
cials have not yet seen an effort 
by Russia to target specific elec¬ 
tion systems, it is aggressively 
engaged in influence operations 
to sow discord and divisiveness in 
America. “To me, it’s a threat that 
we need to take very serious and 
respond to with fierce determina¬ 
tion,” Wray said. 

Russia isn’t the only country 
threatening the U.S., Wray said. 

He said he thinks China, from a 
counterintelligence perspective, 
represents the broadest and most 
significant threat America faces. 


By Zeke Miller, Ken 

Thomas and Lisa Mascaro 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump spent a second 
day managing the political fallout 
from his widely criticized meet¬ 
ing with Russia’s Vladimir Putin, 
shifting stances and mopping up 
what the White House said were 
misstatements. 

His toughness with the longtime 
American foe in question, Trump 
said Wednesday he told the Rus¬ 
sian president face-to-face dur¬ 
ing Monday’s summit to stay out 
of America’s elections “and that’s 
the way it’s going to be.” 

That rhetoric marked a turn¬ 
about from Trump’s first, upbeat 
description of his sit-down with 
Putin. Still, Trump backtracked 
on whether Russia is currently 
targeting U.S. elections. When 
asked the question Wednesday, 
he answered “no,” a reply that put 
him sharply at odds with recent 
public warnings from his own in¬ 
telligence chief. 

Hours later, the White House 
stepped in to say Trump’s answer 
wasn’t what it appeared. 

The zigzagging laid bare the 
White House’s search for a path 
out of trouble that has dogged the 
administration’s discussions of 
Russia from the start but spiraled 
after Trump’s trip to Helsinki. 
After days of criticism from both 
Democrats and Republicans, 
Trump — a politician who cel¬ 
ebrates his brash political incor¬ 
rectness — has appeared more 
sensitive than usual to outside 


opprobrium. 

The scale of the bipartisan 
outcry at Trump’s stance toward 
Putin has been rivaled only by 
that after his 2017 waffling over 
condemning white supremacist 
demonstrators in Charlottesville, 
Va. 

“I let him know we can’t have 
this,” Trump told CBS News of his 
conversations with Putin. “We’re 
not going to have it, and that’s the 
way it’s going to be.” 

Would he hold Putin personally 
responsible for further election 
interference? “I would, because 
he’s in charge of the country.” 

The CBS interview came at 
the end of two days of shifting 
statements. 

On Monday, Trump appeared 
to question the findings of U.S. 
intelligence agencies that Russia 
interfered in the 2016 election. 
His reservations, expressed 18 
months into his presidency and 
as he stood standing next to Putin 
on foreign soil, prompted blister¬ 
ing criticism at home, even from 
prominent fellow Republicans. 

On Tuesday, he delivered a 
scripted statement to “clarify” — 
his word — his remarks Monday. 
He said he misspoke by one word 
when he said he saw no reason to 
believe Russia had interfered in 
the 2016 U.S. election. 

On Wednesday, he was asked 
during a Cabinet meeting if Rus¬ 
sia was still targeting the U.S., 
and he answered “no” without 
elaborating. That came just days 
after National Intelligence Direc¬ 
tor Dan Coats sounded an alarm, 
comparing the cyberthreat today 


to the way U.S. officials said be¬ 
fore 9/11 that intelligence chan¬ 
nels were “blinking red” with 
warning signs that a terrorist at¬ 
tack was imminent. 

White House press secretary 
Sarah Huckabee Sanders said 
later Wednesday that Trump ac¬ 
tually was saying “no” to answer¬ 
ing additional questions — even 
though he subsequently went on 
to address Russia. 

“The president is wrong,” GOP 
Sen. Susan Collins, of Maine, said 
of Trump’s one-word response. 
Told that Sanders had since clari¬ 
fied, she responded: “There’s a 
walk-back of the walk-back of the 
walk-back of the walk-back? This 
is dizzying.” 

Trump has refined and sharp¬ 
ened his presentation in the two 
days since Helsinki. 

At the news conference with 
Putin, he was asked if he would 
denounce what happened in 2016 
and warn Putin never to do it again, 
and he did not directly answer. 
Instead, he went into a rambling 
response, including demands for 
investigation of Hillary Clinton’s 
email server and his description 
of Putin’s “extremely strong and 
powerful” denial of meddling. 

Trump asserted Wednesday 
at the White House that no other 
American president has been as 
tough on Russia. He cited U.S. 
sanctions and the expulsion of al¬ 
leged Russian spies from the U.S., 
telling reporters that Putin “un¬ 
derstands it, and he’s not happy 
about it.” 


White House 
says Trump 
not taking 
Putin offer 

By Zeke Miller, Ken 

Thomas and Lisa Mascaro 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The White 
House said Thursday that Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump “disagrees” 
with Russian President Vladimir 
Putin’s offer to allow the U.S. to 
question 12 Russians accused of 
interfering in the 2016 election 
in exchange for permitting Rus¬ 
sia to interview Americans the 
Kremlin accuses of unspecified 
crimes. 

White House press secretary 
Sarah Huckabee Sanders said the 
proposal was “made in sincerity” 
by Putin, but Trump “disagrees 
with it.” She said the U.S. hopes 
Putin will have the Russians in¬ 
dicted on charges brought by the 
U.S. Department of Justice “come 
to the United States to prove their 
innocence or guilt.” 

Putin made what Trump called 
an “incredible offer” during a 
joint press conference conclud¬ 
ing their summit in Helsinki, for 
which Trump received bipartisan 
condemnation at home. 

The White House had said 
Wednesday it was under consid¬ 
eration, even though the State 
Department called Russia’s al¬ 
legations against the Americans 
“absurd.” 

The Russian claims against 
the Americans, including for¬ 
mer U.S. Ambassador to Russia 
Michael McFaul, involve allega¬ 
tions of fraud and corruption. 
Congressional Republicans have 
criticized the White House for 
even considering the offer, while 
McFaul has called it a “ridiculous 
request from Putin.” 

Pushing back against criticism 
of his Putin meeting, Trump said 
Thursday he wants another meet¬ 
ing with Putin to start imple¬ 
menting ideas they discussed in 
Helsinki, casting the summit as 
a starting point for progress on a 
number of shared concerns. 

Trump also accused the news 
media of trying to provoke a con¬ 
frontation with Moscow that could 
lead to war, although concerns 
about the meeting have been 
raised by a broad cross-section of 
Republicans and Democrats. 

Trump tweeted a list of topics 
discussed at the summit, including 
terrorism, security for Israel, Mid¬ 
east peace, Ukraine, North Korea 
and more, and wrote: “There are 
many answers, some easy and 
some hard, to these problems... 
but they can ALL be solved!” 

“I look forward to our second 
meeting so that we can start 
implementing some of the many 
things discussed,” he wrote. 
Trump also met with Putin last 
year in Germany and Vietnam. 

Numerous lawmakers have 
criticized Trump for his post¬ 
summit statements raising doubts 
about Russia’s interference in the 
2016 U.S. elections, and past and 
current intelligence community 
officials also differed with many 
of his statements. 



Wray 
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I felt like I’d spent a career defending 
the principles and the freedoms of this 
country. And in just a few moments 
I watched a president hand over any 
semblance of pride or respect for what 
so many people like me in uniform have 
been fighting for and potentially been 
dying for over the last several decades . f 

Aaron Axe 

Marine veteran 



Ben Finley/AP 

*1 think he’s got a reason to be friends 
with Putin. And I think it’ll be to our 
advantage, just like with North Korea . f 

James Flaskey 

Army veteran 



Lorin Eleni Gill/AP 


All this backtracking is frustrating 
because we’ve seen with Trump that if 
a button gets pushed, he really doubles 
down and escalates things. If we do 
end up needing to support a conflict, 
what this means for some people in 
the military — these are life and death 
matters . f 

Kim Samayoa 

Navy veteran 


Divided: Some vets don’t buy Trump’s shift in tone 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

he believed Putin. The president also de¬ 
clined to say whether he believed the U.S. 
intelligence community’s conclusion that 
Russia interfered. 

Sheppard, 43, a self-described reluctant 
Democrat who became disenfranchised 
with the Republican Party during the Iraq 
War, said he couldn’t believe his ears. 

“It’s like I’m watching somebody com¬ 
mit treason,” he said. 

But former Marine Boe Bostjancic, 61, 
a Virginia Beach resident, said while he 
didn’t particularly care for Trump’s perfor¬ 
mance in Helsinki, the president was acting 
like the same politically incorrect leader he 
voted for and still supports. 

“At least I can respect the fact that he 
was honest with us,” Bostjancic said. 

Trump on Tuesday said he simply mis¬ 
spoke in Helsinki and accepted the con¬ 
clusions by U.S. intelligence agencies that 
Russia was behind the election hacking, 


but then on Wednesday he appeared to de¬ 
fend his original remarks. 

Those who spoke with The Associated 
Press largely didn’t buy his change in tone 
— or said it didn’t matter. 

James Flaskey, 74, a Norfolk, Va., vet¬ 
eran who served in the Army during the 
height of the Cold War, said the dynamic 
with Russia has changed over the years 
and because of that he trusts that Trump is 
doing the right thing, even if the end game 
isn’t exactly clear. 

“I think he’s got a reason to be friends 
with Putin,” Flaskey said. “And I think it’ll 
be to our advantage, just like with North 
Korea.” 

Kate Handley, a 22-year Navy veteran 
whose husband is still on active duty, vehe¬ 
mently disagrees. 

“Just because the Soviet Union broke 
apart doesn’t mean they stopped being our 
enemy,” she said of Russia. “What has Rus¬ 
sia done to advance the U.S.’ interest? They 
go against U.S. interests.” 


Handley said Trump’s reluctance to 
fully support American intelligence agen¬ 
cies also undermines the U.S. military. 

“He’s throwing the military under the 
bus when he throws the intelligence com¬ 
munity under the bus,” said Handley. “Ev¬ 
erything we do — every deployment — is 
based on a reason. And it’s often based on 
[information] the intelligence community 
has.” 

Aron Axe, a combat-decorated Marine 
infantry officer with 25 years in uniform, 
feels anything but trust for his presi¬ 
dent after witnessing his performance in 
Helsinki. 

“I felt like I’d spent a career defending 
the principles and the freedoms of this 
country,” said Axe, 44, who lives in An¬ 
napolis, Md. “And in just a few moments 
I watched a president hand over any sem¬ 
blance of pride or respect for what so many 
people like me in uniform have been fight¬ 
ing for and potentially been dying for over 
the last several decades.” 


Axe, who retired in 2016 and recently 
made an unsuccessful bid in a Democratic 
primary for a Maryland state House seat, 
said the issue has little to do with political 
party and “everything to do with the per¬ 
son who is in the office of commander in 
chief.” 

Kim Samayoa, a research operations 
manager at a biotech firm in South San 
Francisco who served as a hospital corps- 
man in the Navy for three years, said 
Trump’s words and actions make her and 
her active-duty friends nervous. 

“All this backtracking is frustrating 
because we’ve seen with Trump that if a 
button gets pushed, he really doubles down 
and escalates things,” the 41-year-old 
mother of two said. 

“If we do end up needing to support a 
conflict, what this means for some people 
in the military — these are life and death 
matters.” 

Associated Press Writer Brian Witte in Annapolis, 
Md., contributed to this report. 


Dems struggle over using term ‘treason’ regarding Trump 


By Laurie Kellman 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Democrats are 
happy to say President Donald Trump un¬ 
dermined American democracy. That he 
patted Vladimir Putin on the back for in¬ 
terfering in U.S. elections. That he’s being 
blackmailed by Russia. 

But that he committed treason? That’s 
too far for some leading Democrats wor¬ 
ried about sending the wrong message 
during an election year. 

“The bottom line is, different people will 
characterize it differently,” Senate Demo¬ 
cratic leader Chuck Schumer told report¬ 
ers this week of Trump’s conduct toward 
Russia. He slammed Trump in every way 
but that one, accusing him of weakness 


and lame and contradictory walk-backs. 
“President Trump undercut our intel¬ 
ligence, elevated a brutal dictator who’s 
taking advantage of the United States. And 
maybe, most importantly, refused to con¬ 
front President Putin.” 

A debate has raged in Democratic circles 
this week over how strongly to condemn 
Trump’s comments in Helsinki, where, 
standing by Putin’s side, the U.S. president 
refused to say he believed American intel¬ 
ligence over Putin’s denials about Russian 
election interference. Trump later sought 
to walk back his stance, saying he mis¬ 
spoke using a double negative. 

There was a burst of condemnation in the 
48 hours after Trump’s performance that 
elevated the discussion of “treason” by a 
president to a level not seen in generations. 


Former CIA Director John Brennan, who 
has worked in both Democratic and Repub¬ 
lican administrations, quickly tweeted that 
Trump’s conduct in Helsinki was “nothing 
short of treasonous.” Rep. Bonnie Watson 
Coleman, D-N.J., used #TreasonSummit in 
her post about the meeting. Protesters gath¬ 
ered in front of the White House on Tuesday 
chanted, “Traitor! Traitor! Traitor!” 

But Democratic leaders, along with 
some activists and strategists, warn that 
such rhetoric could backfire. 

Trump responded Wednesday by casting 
his critics as victims of “Trump Derange¬ 
ment Syndrome,” a term coined to describe 
a fury so deep it renders the afflicted blind 
to the president’s accomplishments. It’s a 
theme he’s set out before, when he labeled 
critical comments by Democratic women 


“crazy rants” and other unflattering anal¬ 
ysis as “hysterical.” And it’s designed to 
undermine the Democrats’ midterm elec¬ 
tion argument that they can govern more 
steadily than the Republican majorities of 
the House and Senate. 

The legal definition of treason is provid¬ 
ing “aid and comfort” to enemies of the 
U.S., a high crime. If Democrats align be¬ 
hind the term, it raises the question of what 
they plan to do about it. The party, accord¬ 
ing to two congressional aides who spoke 
on condition of anonymity because they 
were not authorized to discuss strategy, 
doesn’t have an answer. 

The language also risks alienating swing 
voters who don’t appreciate over-the-top 
rhetoric. After all, treason is a crime so se¬ 
rious that the convicted can be executed. 
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LGBT advocates 
fear Kavanaugh’s 
votes on gay rights 



The painted exterior of the home of Lubomir Jastrzebski and Nancy Nemhauser is seen Wednesday in 
Mount Dora, Fla. 

‘Starry Night’ can remain on 
Fla. home; mayor to apologize 



Jastrzebski and Nemhauser stand by a section of a mural at their 
home Wednesday. 


By Mark Sherman 
and Jennifer Peltz 

Associated. Press 

WASHINGTON — Gay-rights 
supporters who thronged the Su¬ 
preme Court plaza after justices 
declared same-sex marriage a 
constitutional right expect to have 
little to celebrate if Brett Kava- 
naugh replaces Justice Anthony 
Kennedy, the author of all the 
court’s major gay-rights rulings. 

None of Kavanaugh’s roughly 
300 opinions as an appellate judge 
deals directly with LGBT issues, 
but his approach to judging leads 
some scholars and activists to be¬ 
lieve he is unlikely to echo Ken¬ 
nedy’s votes. 

Still, they said Kavanaugh 
might be reluctant to overrule the 
landmark 2015 same-sex mar¬ 
riage decision, even if he might 
have voted against it in the first 
instance. 

While LGBT advocates sound 
alarms about Kavanaugh, oppo¬ 
nents of same-sex marriage are 
applauding his nomination, though 
not necessarily focusing on its po¬ 
tential impact on gay rights. 

The Family Research Council, 
a major Christian conservative 
advocacy group, lauded Kavana¬ 
ugh’s rulings on religious free¬ 
dom and “long and praiseworthy 
history of judging as an original- 
ist,” a term that means interpret¬ 
ing the Constitution as it was 
understood when written. The 
council describes homosexuality 
as “unnatural” and “harmful.” 

The high court is likely to con¬ 
front a range of LGBT issues, per¬ 
haps as early as the coming term. 
These could include President 
Donald Trump’s ban on trans¬ 
gender people in the military and 
whether federal civil rights laws 
banning discrimination in the 
workplace and education cover 
sexual orientation and gender 
identity. The justices also might 
be asked to decide an issue they 
passed over last term: whether 
businesses can invoke religious 
objections to refuse service to gay 
people. 

At Kavanaugh’s 2006 confirma¬ 
tion hearing for his current post 


as an appellate judge — before 
the Supreme Court ruling that 
legalized same-sex marriage na¬ 
tionwide — he was asked whether 
he had a view on the definition of 
marriage and whether courts or 
legislatures should establish it. 
Kavanaugh didn’t say, instead re¬ 
sponding to a part of the question 
about judicial restraint. 

“Throughout our history, we’ve 
seen that some of the worst mo¬ 
ments in the Supreme Court 
history have been moments of 
judicial activism, where courts 
have imposed their own policy 
preferences” instead of interpret¬ 
ing the law, he said. 

With sparse evidence about 
Kavanaugh’s views on LGBT 
matters, observers are parsing 
his record for clues to how he 
might vote. 

“I think there’s very little mys¬ 
tery here about how he is likely to 
view those issues,” said Shannon 
Minter, of the National Center 
for Lesbian Rights. “He has an 
extremely conservative judicial 
record, and it’s highly likely he 
would be a consistently negative 
vote on any issue affecting LGBT 
people.” 

Dale Carpenter, an expert on 
LGBT issues at Southern Meth¬ 
odist University, said he consid¬ 
ers Kavanaugh a careful and 
thoughtful judge. “I don’t think he 
is going to be a knee-jerk judge in 
any direction, and I don’t think he 
is anti-LGBT,” Carpenter said. 

Carpenter said Kavanaugh also 
is “a judicial conservative and 
he’s a textualist” who probably 
would be hesitant to expand the 
reach of civil rights laws that do 
not specifically mention sexual 
orientation or gender identity. 
Federal appeals courts in Chi¬ 
cago and New York recently have 
ruled that bias against gay people 
is sex discrimination under Title 
VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 

“He might see it as a very ag¬ 
gressive judicial decision to ex¬ 
pand what have been seen to be 
the limits of Title VII protection, 
absent congressional action. But 
it’s not unthinkable,” Carpenter 
said. 


Associated Press 

ORLANDO, Fla. — A Florida 
mayor must apologize to a couple 
fined thousands of dollars for hav¬ 
ing their home’s exterior painted 
to emulate a Vincent van Gogh 
masterpiece. 

The Orlando Sentinel reported 
the Mount Dora City Council 
unanimously agreed Tuesday that 
Lubomir Jastrzebski and Nancy 
Nemhauser can keep the blue- 
and-yellow murals swirled on their 
walls in the style of van Gogh’s 
painting “The Starry Night.” 

The settlement agreement 
also says the city must pay them 
$15,000 and must remove a prop¬ 
erty lien to end the nearly year¬ 
long code enforcement case. 

Mayor Nick Girone reportedly 
planned a public apology Wednes¬ 
day at city hall. 

“We are absolutely delighted 
and ecstatic,” Nemhauser said 
after the vote. “I’m unhappy 
that we had to go through all of 
this, but the ending is a happy 
ending.” 

Artist Richard Barrenechea, 
who painted the murals, agreed. 

“It’s a big day for the arts,” 
Barrenechea said. “It’s a big day 
for Mount Dora and a big day for 
freedom.” 

Mount Dora, about 25 miles 
northwest of Orlando, is known 


to welcome artists and hosts one 
of the largest art shows in central 
Florida. 

The dispute began when the 
couple painted an exterior wall 
as a way to calm their 25-year-old 
son, who is autistic and loves van 
Gogh’s work. 

Code enforcement officers cited 
the couple in July 2017, saying 
the murals violated Mount Dora’s 
sign ordinance and the house 
must be painted a solid color. The 
city also argued the bright colors 
distracted drivers. 


The couple then had the rest 
of their home painted like van 
Gogh’s painting, attracting na¬ 
tional attention. 

The council also voted to cre¬ 
ate a seven-member advisory 
committee for implementing new 
ordinances or codes, and invited 
Nemhauser to be a member. 

The “Starry Night” house will 
be exempt from any current or 
future ordinances so long as it 
keeps the murals. If they re¬ 
paint, the homeowners lose their 
exemption. 


Hawaii searches for safe spots for people to see lava 


By Audrey McAvoy 

Associated Press 

HONOLULU — Stunning images of Ha¬ 
waii’s erupting Kilauea volcano have cap¬ 
tivated people around the world. But it’s 
nearly impossible for residents and visitors 
on the ground to see the lava — a fact that’s 
squeezing the tourism-dependent local 
economy. 

Authorities on the Big Island want to set 
up a lava-viewing site to help, but they’re 
finding it difficult to do while keeping peo¬ 


ple safe. 

The risks posed by the volcano came 
into sharp focus this week when lava flow¬ 
ing into the ocean triggered an explosion 
that sent a hot rock the size of a basketball 
crashing through the roof of a tour boat. 
One woman’s leg was broken, while nearly 
two dozen others suffered minor burns and 
scrapes. 

Diane Ley, Hawaii County’s director of 
research and development, said she’s been 
working on setting up a lava-viewing site 
for nearly two months, consulting with 


federal scientists and the county’s civil de¬ 
fense administrator. The injuries from the 
tour boat only validate the county’s cau¬ 
tion, she said. 

“That’s a challenge — to find us a site 
that is safe from volcanic hazards, emis¬ 
sions, and can afford the ability for large 
numbers to be able to come in and view,” 
she said. 

Still, pressures are mounting from busi¬ 
nesses on the Big Island, where Kilauea 
is a major draw. Tourism to parts of the 
island has plummeted since the volcano 


began erupting in a residential neighbor¬ 
hood and burning down homes in May. 

Currently, only helicopter and boat tour 
passengers — paying about $250 each — 
are able to see the lava in person. 

The area where lava is bursting from the 
ground is under a mandatory evacuation 
order. Residents nearby may go to their 
homes, but the county restricts access for 
everyone else except scientists, authorities 
like the National Guard and a handful of 
escorted media. 
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Man dies trying to restrain blaze 



Elias Funez, The (Grass Valley, Calif.) Union/AP 

A Cal Fire firefighter looks at the charred landscape while fighting a 
4-6 acre vegetation fire in Grass Valley, Calif., on Wednesday. 


By Gillian Flaccus 

Associated. Press 

PORTLAND, Ore. — A tractor 
operator who was killed in a wild¬ 
fire that scorched 70 square miles 
in a little more than 24 hours in 
the Pacific Northwest appears to 
have died trying to restrain it, po¬ 
lice said. 

The blaze about 80 miles east of 
Portland, Ore., and near the city 
of The Dalles started Tuesday 
and spread into a rural farming 
area with vast wheat fields. 

Authorities found one person 
dead Wednesday near a burned- 
out tractor. The person was likely 
trying to use the heavy farm 
machinery to create a fire break 
to hold back flames, the Wasco 
County Sheriff’s Office said. 

Dozens of homes have been 
evacuated because of the 
conflagration. 

Oregon Gov. Kate Brown de¬ 
clared a state of emergency 
Wednesday, marking the unoffi¬ 
cial start to a Pacific Northwest 
Fire season that’s expected to be 
worse than normal. 

Firefighters crept into the fields 
in water trucks and attempted to 
douse the leading edges of the fire 
from behind as it burned through 
acres of wheat, with everything 
behind the flames charred black. 

The news of the fatality also 
came as authorities on Wednes¬ 
day ordered additional mandatory 
evacuations in the small communi¬ 
ties of Moro and Grass Valley and 
closed U.S. Route 97 in that area. 
Grass Valley’s evacuation was 
eased Wednesday night as fire¬ 
fighters focused on saving struc¬ 
tures in that area, Substation fire 
spokesman Stefan Myers said. 

Oregon’s fires come as other 
states across the American West, 
including California and Colo¬ 
rado, have struggled with mas¬ 
sive blazes that have torn through 


Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Facebook CEO 
Mark Zuckerberg is clarifying 
his stance pertaining to Holo¬ 
caust deniers after getting some 
blowback on social media. 

Speaking with Recode’s Kara 
Swisher, Zuckerberg, who is Jew¬ 
ish, said in an interview published 
Wednesday that Facebook posts 
denying the Holocaust took place 
would not be removed automati- 


land gripped by drought. 

“In Oregon, very low humid¬ 
ity, high temperatures and winds 
gusting up to 30 mph made the 
flames explosive in thin grasses 
and wheat fields,” said Robin De- 


cally. Zuckerberg said he thinks 
that there are things “that differ¬ 
ent people get wrong,” and that he 
doesn’t think they are “intention¬ 
ally” getting it wrong. 

Swisher cut in and said that in 
the case of Holocaust deniers, it 
may be intentionally wrong. 

Zuckerberg responded by say¬ 
ing that “ It’s hard to impugn intent 
and to understand the intent.” 

The portion of the interview 
was about hate speech and its 


Mario, a spokeswoman for the 
Northwest Interagency Coordi¬ 
nation Center. 

“These light fuels go up very 
quickly,” DeMario said. “The 
grassy stalks are very dry, they 


potential impact in regions of 
strife. After his comments led to 
an outcry online, Zuckerberg sent 
an email to Swisher attempting to 
expand on what he had said. 

“There’s one thing I want to 
clear up. I personally find Ho¬ 
locaust denial deeply offensive, 
and I absolutely didn’t intend to 
defend the intent of people who 
deny that,” Zuckerberg wrote in 
the email, which was published 
by Recode. 


have lost the moisture in those 
stalks, and so if a fire start begins 
we call it ‘flashy fuels’ because it 
burns very fast and very hot.” 

The Columbia River Gorge sep¬ 
arating Oregon and Washington 
is still recovering from a wildfire 
last year that scorched 75 square 
miles, ravaged popular hiking 
trails and marred vistas. 

It burned in the western end 
that’s home to the Columbia 
River Gorge National Scenic 
Area, which attracts more than 3 
million tourists a year and holds 
North America’s largest concen¬ 
tration of waterfalls. 

The landscape to the east along 
the river transitions to grasslands 
and flat, open vistas dotted with 
wheat fields — where the fire 
burned Wednesday. 

Elsewhere in the state, several 
fires started by lightning over the 
weekend burned as temperatures 
flirted with triple digits. 

One fire in southern Oregon 
forced the evacuation of two 
houses, and 33 more homeowners 
prepared to flee Wednesday after 
the flames spread near the Cali¬ 
fornia border. 

Another blaze about 200 miles 
east of Portland was tamped 
down after farmers and ranch¬ 
ers used their heavy equipment 
to help create lines to contain the 
flames. Some fences and horse 
corrals burned, but no homes 
were lost, said Melissa Ross, 
Morrow County Sheriff’s Office 
spokeswoman. 

Elsewhere in the Pacific North¬ 
west, a small fire near Spokane 
Valley, Washington, prompted 
evacuation notices for 700 homes 
Tuesday night. Most were able to 
return home Wednesday. 

In California, a deadly forest 
fire was spreading west of Yo- 
semite National Park, keeping a 
key route into the park shut down 
during tourist season. 


The goal of Facebook is not 
to prevent someone from say¬ 
ing something untrue, Zucker¬ 
berg said, but to stop fake news 
from spreading across the social 
network. 

If something is deemed to be 
fake, he said, it might remain on 
the site but it would be pushed 
down in the news feed so fewer 
people would see it. 

The earlier comments landed 
with a thud online. 



M. Weiss, CXC, NASA /AP 


This illustration provided 
by NASA depicts debris 
surrounding the star RW Aur A, 
about 450 light-years away from 
the Earth. 

Astronomers: 
Star may be 
eating planet 

By Seth Borenstein 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Astrono¬ 
mers may have caught a relatively 
nearby star munching on a planet 
or mini-planets. 

A NASA space telescope no¬ 
ticed that the star suddenly start¬ 
ed looking a bit strange last year. 
The Chandra X-Ray Observatory 
spotted a 30-fold increase in iron 
on the edge of the star, which is 
only 10 million years old, along 
with pronounced dimming. 

Astronomers have been watch¬ 
ing the baby star — in the constel¬ 
lation Taurus — for decades, and 
iron levels weren’t high in 2015 
the last time the Chandra tele¬ 
scope looked at it. The star, called 
RW Aur A, is 450 light-years 
away. A light-year is 5.9 trillion 
miles. 

Hans Moritz Guenther, a scien¬ 
tist at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, said he’s never 
seen anything quite like this be¬ 
fore, calling it “a lot stranger than 
we thought we’d be seeing.” 

“We’ve never seen any star 
that’s changed its iron abundance 
like that,” he said. 

Guenther said one potential 
simple explanation is that the 
star is eating a planet or mini¬ 
planets. He looked at other pos¬ 
sible explanations, and of the two 
that make sense, he prefers the 
planet-munching one. Computer 
simulations show it can happen, 
but it has never been seen before, 
he said. 

Outside experts are wary. 

“This could be an exciting dis¬ 
covery, but the evidence is cir¬ 
cumstantial and not definitive,” 
said Harvard’s Avi Loeb. 


Zuckerberg clarifies policy on posts denying Holocaust 


Pa. mother is accused of killing her baby with drug-laced breast milk 


Associated Press 

DOYLESTOWN, Pa. — A 30-year-old 
woman with a painkiller addiction has been 
accused of killing her 11-week-old son with 
a lethal mix of drugs in her breast milk. 

Samantha Jones was charged July 13 
with criminal homicide in the April 2 death 
of her baby. 

An autopsy found the baby died from 


a combination of methadone, amphet¬ 
amine and methamphetamine, the Bucks 
County District Attorney’s office said in a 
statement. 

According to an affidavit, Jones told po¬ 
lice she’d been too tired to make the baby a 
bottle when he awoke crying at 3 a.m. and 
instead breastfed him. 

A few hours later, the baby was pale and 
had bloody mucus coming from his nose, 


she told police. 

Jones’ mother began CPR at the instruc¬ 
tion of a dispatcher after they called 911, 
the affidavit said. 

Police arrived at the home in New Brit¬ 
ain, about 35 miles north of Philadelphia, 
to find the baby in cardiac arrest. He was 
taken by ambulance to a hospital, where he 
died. 

The affidavit stated that Jones said she 


primarily had been breastfeeding the baby 
but switched to formula a few days before 
the baby’s death, saying the infant wasn’t 
getting enough milk. 

Jones told police that she had been pre¬ 
scribed methadone because of an addiction 
to painkillers, that she had taken it during 
her pregnancy, and that she was taking it 
at the time of the baby’s death, the affidavit 
said. 
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Airlines shrink lavatories to add seats 



Krisztian Bocsi/Bloomberg 


A restroom door stands open inside a new Airbus A320neo cabin at the Aircraft Interiors Expo in 
Hamburg, Germany, on April 11. 


By Mary Schlangenstein 

Bloomberg 

If the restroom on your next 
flight seems a bit snug, don’t as¬ 
sume you’ve picked up a few 
pounds. U.S. airlines increasingly 
are putting smaller lavatories on 
their planes — and the econom¬ 
ics of the decision means they’re 
probably here to stay. 

As labor costs rise and fuel pric¬ 
es surge, airlines are taking ad¬ 
vantage of robust travel demand 
to squeeze as many passengers as 
possible into planes. Knee-bash¬ 
ing reductions to legroom and 
elbow-crunching cuts to seat size 
are well-known tactics. The latest 
method is to retrofit old aircraft 
and order new ones with svelte 
lavatories that allow for an extra 
row of seats. 

Airlines say the new restrooms 
are just a few inches smaller than 
what passengers are used to. But 
it’s not like the bathrooms were 
that big to begin with, and the 
tighter fit is sparking complaints 
from pilots, concerns from flight 
attendants and griping from 
travelers. 

Consultant Samuel Engel said 
taking his 4-year-old son to the re¬ 
stroom during a recent four-hour 
flight was like a yoga exercise. 

“We’re both compact people, 
but I still had to basically strad¬ 
dle him to be able to fit in the lav 
together,” said Engel, who leads 
the aviation group at consulting 
firm ICF. “The sink is so tiny that 
we did a sort of four-handed bal¬ 
let to wash each of our hands in 
turn, splashing water all over in 
the process.” 

The experience could be du¬ 
plicated on just about any U.S. 
carrier. 

American Airlines is using 
a smaller lavatory supplied by 
Airbus on new A321neos and re¬ 
modeled older A321s to squeeze 
in more seats. The airline also 
is putting in diminutive rest¬ 
rooms made by Rockwell Col¬ 
lins on more than 300 Boeing 737 
aircraft. 

United Continental has the 
Rockwell lavatories on about 10 
percent of its 737 fleet — almost 
35 planes — and will use them on 
at least 155 more 737 Max jets, 


Boeing’s upgraded model of the 
single-aisle workhorse. Delta Air 
Lines has used the washrooms 
since 2014. JetBlue Airways Corp., 
meanwhile, is outfitting some of its 
fleet with a small lavatory made 
by Safran’s Zodiac Aerospace. 

Gary Weissel, managing direc¬ 
tor of Tronos Aviation Consulting 
Inc., estimated that American 
could generate about $400,000 
a year for each seat it adds to a 
plane, based on average fares and 
typical aircraft usage. 

The airline told investors last 
fall that adding seats to its Boe¬ 
ing 737-800 and Airbus A321 jets 
would bring in $500 million a year. 
JetBlue has estimated that boost¬ 
ing capacity on its A320s by 12 
seats to 162 will increase annual 
revenue by about $100 million. 

“Even with passenger com¬ 
plaints on these lavs, I don’t see 
airlines pulling them out,” Weissel 
said. “The revenue generated from 
being able to get an additional row 
of seats in there is too great.” 

At shoulder height, the width of 
Rockwell’s Advanced Spacewall 
restroom — made by the com¬ 
pany’s B/E Aerospace unit — is 


about the same as older econo¬ 
my-class restrooms. The space 
savings comes around sink level, 
as the wall curves in to allow a 
row of three seats to be tucked 
under the bend. The lavatory, 
which is just one available option, 
provides 7 inches more of cabin 
space, according to a Rockwell 
spokeswoman. The company and 
several airlines declined to pro¬ 
vide full dimensions. 

The smaller restrooms going 
on American’s 100 new 737 Max 
aircraft have prompted employ¬ 
ees to dub it the Mini. Almost 230 
older 737-800s also will be retro¬ 
fitted with the petite washroom. 

The economy cabin on Ameri¬ 
can’s Max 8 is “the most miser¬ 
able experience in the world,” 
Jimmy Walton, a captain for the 
airline, told company President 
Robert Isom during an employee 
meeting. “You’ve added 12 more 
seats, no more lavatories and 
you’ve shrunk that lavatory to 75 
percent of what it was before,” 
Walton said. “I can’t turn around 
in it.” 

Flight attendants, who are on 
the front lines for traveler dissat¬ 


isfaction, also criticize the small¬ 
er restrooms. 

“We believe these lavatories 
contribute greatly to the general 
decline of the in-flight experience 
and have the potential to lead to 
increased incidents of air rage,” 
said Shane Staples, a spokesman 
for the Association of Professional 
Flight Attendants at American. 

The lavatories are about 22.4 
inches across at a passenger’s 
chest level when seated, Ameri¬ 
can said. That’s 3.1 inches nar¬ 
rower than the previous models. 

“You’re talking inches. We’re 
not talking feet,” said David Sey¬ 
mour, American’s senior vice 
president of integrated opera¬ 
tions. “I don’t know how big of a 
population falls into ‘I can’t move 
around in it.’” 

To passengers already losing 
space bit by bit, however, trim¬ 
ming a few more inches can be a 
big deal. 

Airlines “have decided the lava¬ 
tory doesn’t matter that much” as 
they try to squeeze in more seats, 
said Jami Counter, vice president 
of flights at the TripAdvisor and 
SeatGuru.com air-travel sites. “I 


think they might have gone a bit 
too far. They’re taking it off of 
what already was a very skinny 
configuration.” 

United Airlines’ first Boeing 737 
Max 9 flights on June 7 spurred 
complaints on Twitter about the 
small restroom. Zach Honig, an 
editor-at-large for The Points Guy, 
a travel tips site, tweeted that the 
economy class bathrooms on the 
plane “are shockingly bad” and 
“especially narrow.” 

The airline’s 737s offer two or 
three different size lavatories, 
including one in the premium 
cabin, said United spokeswoman 
Maddie King. The washroom 
at the front of the plane often is 
larger — but typically isn’t avail¬ 
able to economy passengers. 

JetBlue’s planes have at least 
one full-size lavatory at the front 
that can be used by any passenger, 
said spokesman Doug McGraw. 

“The aircraft has a finite 
amount of space,” he said. “It’s not 
without challenges, but customer 
feedback on all the upgrades we 
are making to our interiors has 
been very good.” 

Rockwell said that as trends in 
travel and fares change, it offers 
various restrooms to help carri¬ 
ers adapt. 

“These range from large lava¬ 
tories to space-saving lavatories, 
which allow airlines to optimize 
the cabin,” said spokeswoman 
Pam Tvrdy- Cleary. Zodiac, 
which makes the JetBlue rest¬ 
room, didn’t respond to requests 
for comment. 

Boeing offers lavatories with 
added interior space as well as 
ones that allow carriers to in¬ 
crease room in the cabin. 

“Our goal is to provide the most 
flexibility to our airline customers 
to meet their individual business 
needs,” spokesman Doug Alder 
said by email. 

Carriers may be forced to give 
at some point, said Engel, the ICF 
consultant. 

“A few videos of people chang¬ 
ing diapers in the aisle or a larger 
American stuck in the lav,” he said, 
ultimately may generate pressure 
for a new generation of lavatories 
“with less of the squeeze.” 


San Francisco to consider tax on companies to help homeless 


By Janie Har 

Associated Press 

SAN FRANCISCO — San Francisco 
voters will decide in November whether 
to tax large businesses to pay for homeless 
and housing services, an issue that set off 
a battle in another West Coast city strug¬ 
gling with income inequality. 

The city elections department verified 
Monday that supporters had collected 
enough signatures to get the measure on 
the ballot. It would raise about $300 mil¬ 
lion a year — doubling what San Francisco 
spends on homelessness — for more shel¬ 
ter beds and housing for people who are 
homeless or at risk of becoming so. 

The money would come from an average 
half-percent tax increase on companies’ 
revenue above $50 million each year. 


Homelessness is a major problem in San 
Francisco, as well as other cities on the 
West Coast with growing numbers of high- 
paying tech jobs that price lower-income 
residents out of a shrinking housing sup¬ 
ply. San Francisco’s new mayor, London 
Breed, vowed to clear the streets of its tent 
camps within a year of taking office. 

“I think the city is really ready for this,” 
said Christin Evans, a San Francisco 
small-business owner and one of three pe¬ 
titioners on the measure. “We have a lot 
of momentum behind us, and more than a 
majority of the voting population is rent¬ 
ers. We’re polling very well.” 

Seattle leaders last month repealed a 
tax on large employers that was meant to 
fund homelessness services after Amazon 
pushed back. 


But south of San Francisco, Mountain 
View’s City Council got a measure on the 
November ballot asking voters to authorize 
a tax on Google and other companies with 
employees in the Silicon Valley city. 

It’s unclear which companies in San 
Francisco would be affected and how hard 
by the additional tax on gross receipts. Jim 
Lazarus, senior vice president of public pol¬ 
icy for the San Francisco Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, estimates up to 1,000 businesses 
generate more than $50 million a year. 

The companies could include Twitter, 
which declined to comment Monday. Other 
companies that could be affected, such as 
Uber, pharmaceutical distributor McKes¬ 
son Corp., Google, Apple and Amazon did 
not respond to requests for comment. 

Other businesses that could be affected 


include department stores, supermarkets, 
law firms and clothing makers such as Levi 
Strauss & Co., Lazarus said. The chamber 
will likely oppose the measure. 

Marc Benioff, founder and chief ex¬ 
ecutive of cloud-computing company 
Salesforce, has urged others in the tech 
community to help address the city’s prob¬ 
lems with homelessness. 

The city’s largest tech employer said in 
a statement that it has given more than $4 
million to the cause and that it is “evalu¬ 
ating the potential ballot measure to care¬ 
fully assess its merits in addressing this 
important issue.” 

San Francisco voters last month also ap¬ 
proved an increase in the gross receipts 
tax on commercial buildings and ware¬ 
houses to fund universal child care. 
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Patrick MARTiN/The Washington Post 

Las Vegas police officer William Umana shot through his windshield 
on July 11 while pursuing two shooting suspects. He’s not the first 
officer to use this technique. 


Should officers be shooting 
through their windshields? 


By Patrick Martin 

The Washington Post 

“Watch out! Shots fired!” Of¬ 
ficer William Umana shouted 
through his radio to his fellow Las 
Vegas police officers pursuing a 
black SUV containing two shoot¬ 
ing suspects. 

Police later said Fidel Miranda 
and Rene Nunez fired 34 rounds 
at officers in Las Vegas on July 
11. Officers pursued the pair after 
they shot a man at a car wash. 

As the pursuit moved off a 
thoroughfare and onto a resi¬ 
dential street, Umana powered 
down his window. He pointed 
his pistol at the suspects’ vehicle 
with his left hand for a moment, 
but then switched the pistol to his 
right hand before firing five shots 
through his windshield. 

Umana then fired six more 
shots with both hands. After 
he fired a third volley of shots 
through his window, the suspects’ 
vehicle crashed into an elementa¬ 
ry school. One suspect was killed 
and the other arrested. 

This is not the first time an 
officer has been recorded on 
video shooting through their own 
windshield. 

In April, Louisville, Ky., police 
officer Nicolai Jilek fired five 
rounds through the windshield of 
his police vehicle at a suspected 
armed robber. 

“They’re trying to train us to 
shoot through our windshield if 
we need to,” Jilek told the Courier 
Journal. “If you can, you want to 
return fire from the car as quick 
as possible.” 

Officers Umana and Jilek fired 
while driving their vehicles, a 
rather difficult technique. 

“When you’re driving, drive; 
when you’re shooting, shoot,” 
firearms and deadly force in¬ 
structor Massad Ayoob told The 
Washington Post. 

“We are taught to not fire from 
or at a moving vehicle as a gener¬ 
al rule,” he said, but Ayoob noted 
that officers are required to shoot 
at a suspect if they believe inno¬ 
cent people are at risk. 

There is also risk of injury to 
officers who shoot through their 
windshields. Firing in the en¬ 
closed space of a vehicle could 
cause hearing damage, and wind¬ 
shield fragments could hit the 
officer. Some departments have 
policies prohibiting firing from 
moving vehicles. 

“There’s always the possibility 
of glass coming back at you, but 
in that situation, glass is better 
than bullets,” Ayoob said. 

Despite their high velocity, bul¬ 
lets passing though any type of 
material could be deflected. 

“A lot of people don’t even re¬ 
alize that the trajectory of the 
bullet will change,” law enforce¬ 
ment firearms instructor Fred 
Mastison told The Post. Mastison 
trains officers in a variety of fire¬ 
arms skills. 

“There may be a thousand 
reasons why they would shoot 


through glass, but it’s by no means 
optimal,” Mastison said. The 
angle of the windshield, the cali¬ 
ber and type of round fired, and 
the distance to the target must 
all be considered when shooting 
through glass. 

Upon striking an angled wind¬ 
shield, a bullet will be deflected, 
Mastison said. The round will 
deflect high if it is fired from 
inside the car, and it will deflect 
low if it is fired from outside the 
car. Most modern bullets consist 
of a lead core and a metal jacket 
or shell. Bullets are designed to 
travel through air with minimal 
resistance, but Mastison noted 


that bullets deform after hitting a 
windshield. 

“It’s no longer a well-shaped 
round. It’s a jagged piece of 
metal,” Mastison said. 

Mastison said he has worked 
with some law enforcement agen¬ 
cies in Indiana that train their 
officers to shoot through the 
same type of windshields that 
are installed in their police ve¬ 
hicles. Despite the complexities 
involved, Mastison said the offi¬ 
cers he trains are able to engage 
targets through windshields after 
practice. He said a reliable skill 
level can be achieved after “a 
couple hundred rounds.” 
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Contentious Jewish nation bill 


By Ilan Ben Zion 

Associated Press 

JERUSALEM — Israel’s parliament ap¬ 
proved a controversial piece of legislation 
on Thursday that defines the country as 
the nation-state of the Jewish people but 
which critics warn sidelines minorities. 

The government says the bill, passed in 
the early morning hours, will merely en¬ 
shrine into law Israel’s existing charac¬ 
ter. Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu 
called its passage a “historic moment in 
the history of Zionism and the history of 
the state of Israel.” 

“Israel is the nation state of the Jewish 
people, which honors the individual rights 
of all its citizens,” he said. “I repeat this is 
our state. The Jewish state. 


“Lately, there are people who are trying 
to destabilize this and therefore destabilize 
the foundations of our existence and our 
rights,” he added. “So today we have made 
a law in stone. This is our country. This is 
our language. This is our anthem and this 
is our flag. Long live the state of Israel.” 

Israel’s 1948 declaration of independence 
defined its nature as a Jewish and demo¬ 
cratic state, a delicate balance the country 
has grappled to maintain for 70 years. 

Opponents of the new bill say it mar¬ 
ginalizes the country’s Arab minority of 
around 20 percent and also downgrades 
Arabic language from official to “special” 
standing. 

The law passed with 62-55 backing, with 
two members of the Knesset abstaining. 
The legislation, defined as a “basic law,” 


granting it quasi-constitutional status, 
will likely face a challenge at the Supreme 
Court. 

Lawmakers took turns to passionately 
express their views in a rowdy, hourslong 
debate in parliament overnight. 

Ayman Odeh, the head of the Arab Joint 
List, pulled out a black flag and waved it 
during his speech, warning of the implica¬ 
tions of the law. 

“This is an evil law,” he told lawmakers, 
adding that “a black flag hovers over it.” 

“Today, I will have to tell my children, 
along with all the children of Palestinian 
Arab towns ... that the state has declared 
that it does not want us here,” Odeh said 
in a statement later. “It has passed a law of 
Jewish supremacy and told us that we will 
always be second-class citizens.” 


approved 

Benny Begin, son of former Israeli Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin, the founder of 
Netanyahu’s ruling Likud party, abstained 
from voting, warning of the party’s grow¬ 
ing disconnect from human rights. 

Eugene Kontorovich, international law 
director at the Kohelet Policy Forum, a con¬ 
servative Jerusalem think tank, defended 
the bill, arguing it “is similar to provisions 
in many Western democratic constitutions, 
which provide for an official language and 
national character that reflects the major¬ 
ity of the population.” 

Kontorovich dismissed the “faux out¬ 
rage” against the bill as “simply another 
attempt to single-out the Jewish state and 
hold her to a double standard.” 

American Jewish organizations also ex¬ 
pressed their disapproval of the law. 


Turkish 
court denies 
release of 
US pastor 

Associated Press 

ANKARA, Turkey — A Turk¬ 
ish court on Wednesday again 
denied a request for the release 
from custody of an American 
pastor based in Turkey who is on 
trial on charges of aiding terrorist 
groups and engaging espionage. 

Andrew Craig Brunson, 50, an 
evangelical pastor from Black 
Mountain, N.C., was arrested in 
the aftermath of a 2016 coup at¬ 
tempt for alleged links to the out¬ 
lawed Kurdistan Workers’ Party, 
or PKK, as well as a network 
led by U.S.-based Muslim cleric 
Fethullah Gulen, whom Turkey 
blames for the unrest. 

Brunson, who faces up to 35 
years in prison for “committing 
crimes on behalf of terror groups 
without being a member” and 
“espionage,” strongly denies the 
charges. Gulen has denied in¬ 
volvement in the coup attempt. 

At the end of the third hearing, 
the court inside a prison complex 
in the town of Aliaga in west¬ 
ern Turkey rejected Brunson’s 
lawyer’s request that he be freed 
pending the outcome of the trial. 
The case was adjourned until 
Oct. 12. 

Brunson’s case has added to al¬ 
ready strained Turkish-U.S. rela¬ 
tions, with some U.S. politicians 
calling for sanctions against Tur¬ 
key if Brunson is not released. 

President Donald Trump tweet¬ 
ed in Brunson’s defense Wednes¬ 
day night, calling it “a total 
disgrace” that Brunson is being 
held. 

Speaking to reporters at the end 
of the hearing, the United States’ 
top diplomat in Turkey expressed 
disappointment. 

“I have read the indictment. I 
have attended three hearings. I 
don’t believe there is any indica¬ 
tion that Pastor Brunson is guilty 
of any sort of criminal or terrorist 
activity,” said Philip Kosnett, the 
U.S. Embassy charge d’affaires. 



A whale of a maiden flight 

The Airbus BelugaXL prepares to take off on its maiden flight at Toulouse-Blagnac airport, in Toulouse, southern France, on Thursday. The 
flight will kick off a 10-month flight test certification campaign leading to planned service entry in 2019. 


Amsterdam fire chief gets death threats from employees 


By Amanda Erickson 
The Washington Post 

Leen Schaap’s job was never going to be 
easy. 

Just about two years ago, he was named 
Amsterdam’s fire chief. Schaap, a former po¬ 
lice officer, had been brought on to tackle the 
department’s white male culture. 

At the time, then-Mayor Eberhard van der 
Laan said the department offered a “closed 
culture in which racism, discrimination and 
bullying take place.” As Het Parool reported, 
the mayor believed the brigade was “great at 
extinguishing fires, but the general culture is 
rotten.” 

In his efforts to make improvements, Schaap 
criticized the department publicly. When a 
sex toy was left in the desk drawer of a female 
administrator, Schaap called it a #metoo mo¬ 
ment. (In response to his reprimand, one fire¬ 
fighter said, flippantly, “fire is worse.”) When 


another fighter was caught frequently talking 
about “cancer Moroccans” and “black mon¬ 
keys,” he was suspended. 

Schaap also fired firefighters who displayed 
“discriminatory and racist” behavior. At least 
one successfully sued to get his job back. 

The firefighters didn’t like that Schaap spoke 
publicly about the problems in the department, 
and how it affected the women and people of 
color he was trying to recruit. In a letter to the 
Amsterdam city council, Mayor van der Laan 
acknowledged that a group of “old garde” fire¬ 
fighters were stymieing Schaap’s efforts. 

They resented Schaap for calling out what 
he said was a culture of silence, where col¬ 
leagues would protect each other. 

And he pushed to reform the work require¬ 
ments. Some firefighters worked just 90 days 
a year, allowing them to hold second and third 
jobs. He hired a firm to do an audit of the de¬ 
partment, which found that nearly $4.7 mil¬ 


lion had been paid out illegally to firefighters 
and other staff members in the form of early 
retirement and other illegal payouts. 

Those accusations didn’t sit well with the 
firefighters’ unions, who have called for in¬ 
vestigations into Schaap. 

Now, he’s receiving death threats from his 
own employees. According to a report in the 
Amsterdam Daily, Schaap received one threat 
in February and another in March. 

Some members of his squad raised money 
to hire a hit man to strike him with a car. In 
another incident, a biker gang threatened him 
with violence. The Netherland Times report¬ 
ed that several firefighters have been inter¬ 
viewed in conjunction with the threats. 

Schaap has not spoken publicly about the 
recent report. But when asked about the hos¬ 
tility last May, he told reporters: “I’m not a 
baby and I’m pretty used to it in the police. 
This affects me but doesn’t infect me.” 
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People look at the carcasses of crocodiles slaughtered by villagers 
in Sorong, West Papua, Indonesia, on Saturday. 

Mob in Indonesia kills 
hundreds of crocodiles 


Associated Press 

JAKARTA, Indonesia — A 
mob slaughtered nearly 300 croc¬ 
odiles at a breeding ground in In¬ 
donesia’s West Papua province in 
retaliation for the death of a local 
man, officials said Monday. 

A total of 292 crocodiles were 
killed by hundreds of villagers on 
Saturday following the funeral of 
a 48-year-old man who was killed 
by crocodiles after entering the 
area around the breeding pond, 
said Basar Manullang, the head 
of the local Natural Resources 
and Conservation Agency. 

The man was believed to have 
entered the sanctuary in the Kla- 
malu neighborhood of Sorong dis¬ 
trict to cut grass for his cattle. 

“Since killing the crocodiles is 


illegal, we are coordinating with 
the police for the investigation,” 
Manullang said. 

The agency said in a statement 
that the villagers were armed 
with machetes, hammers, shovels 
and other sharp weapons. They 
killed two large crocodiles of up 
to 13 feet and many babies mea¬ 
suring 20-60 inches. 

Witnesses said about 40 police¬ 
men came to the scene but were 
too outnumbered to stop the mob. 

Police said about five witnesses 
have been questioned but no sus¬ 
pects have been named. 

Police are encouraging media¬ 
tion between the victim’s family 
and Mitra Lestari Abadi, the com¬ 
pany that operates the sanctuary. 


Radio Free Europe to resume 
service in Romania, Bulgaria 


Associated Press 

BUCHAREST, Romania — 
Radio Free Europe said Thursday 
that it will resume news services 
in Romania and Bulgaria in a bid 
to debunk fake news and combat 
poor-quality journalism. 

The U.S. Congress-funded sta¬ 
tion will return to the two south¬ 
eastern European countries, both 
European Union and NATO mem¬ 
bers, starting in December. 

Radio Free Europe president 
Thomas Kent said in a statement 
that he hoped the move would 
“help the growth of a free press, 
promote democratic values and 


institutions, and inform discus¬ 
sion in both countries of their 
place in NATO, the EU and other 
Western organizations.” 

The statement also said that 
“government officials, civil soci¬ 
ety representatives and journal¬ 
ists... have expressed concern 
that disinformation, corruption, 
and social division are undermin¬ 
ing their political systems.” 

RFE’s Bulgarian service 
ended in 2004 while the service 
to Romania stopped in 2008. The 
statement noted that the media 
situation had deteriorated since 
the two countries joined the EU 
in 2007. 


UN envoy cites risks 
from lack of cooling 

UNITED NATIONS — New 
data from 52 countries in hot cli¬ 
mates reveal that more than 1.1 
billion people face “significant 
risks” from lack of access to cool¬ 
ing including death, a U.N. envoy 
said Monday. 

Rachel Kyte told a press confer¬ 
ence that “millions of people die 
every year from lack of cooling 


access, whether from food losses, 
damaged vaccines or severe heat 
impact.” 

The U.N. envoy, who is pro¬ 
moting the United Nations goal 
of providing sustainable energy 
for all people by 2030, said nine 
countries in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America with the biggest 
populations that face major risks 
are Bangladesh, Brazil, China, 
India, Indonesia, Mozambique, 
Nigeria, Pakistan and Sudan. 

From The Associated Press 


Macron bodyguard is seen 
beating protester in video 


Associated Press 

PARIS — A video showing one of French Presi¬ 
dent Emmanuel Macron’s security chiefs beating a 
student demonstrator in May, until now cloaked in 
secrecy, is drawing a fierce public backlash over 
what is seen as mild punishment — a two-week sus¬ 
pension and a change in responsibilities. 

The growing uproar forced Macron’s spokesman 
to address the issue Thursday, more than IVi months 
after the event. Condemning the “unacceptable be¬ 
havior,” Bruno Roger-Petit said that Alexandre 
Benalla was removed from his responsibilities of or¬ 
ganizing security for presidential trips — though he 
maintains his office at the Elysee Palace. 

Authorities have launched a preliminary investiga¬ 
tion that could lead to charges against Benalla, a ju¬ 
dicial official said on condition of anonymity because 


he wasn’t authorized to discuss an ongoing case. 

Roger-Petit said the punishment dealt out to Be¬ 
nalla was the “most serious” ever given to a secu¬ 
rity director at the presidential Elysee Palace and 
served as a “last warning before dismissal.” 

The video of the May 1 event in Paris, revealed 
by the newspaper Le Monde on Wednesday evening, 
shows Benalla in a helmet with police markings and 
surrounded by riot police, brutally dragging off a 
woman from a demonstration and then repeatedly 
beating a young man on the ground. The man is 
heard begging him to stop. Police, who had hauled 
the man from the crowd before Benalla took over, 
didn’t intervene. Benalla then left the scene. 

Opposition politicians expressed shock, with 
some denouncing a climate of impunity at the top of 
the French political hierarchy and asking Macron to 
personally address the issue. 
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Joe Lewnard, (Arlington Heights, III.) Daily Herald/AP 


Tourist attraction damaged 

Firefighters work Tuesday to extinguish a fire at the Golden Pyramid House, a home that doubles as a 
tourist attraction in Wadsworth, III. Firefighters responded to a report that an elderly man in a wheelchair 
and his dog were trapped by the fire. No people were hurt but the dog died. The Gold Pyramid House 
was built in 1977 as a private residence but has since opened for public tours. A 55-foot-tall statue of 
Ramses II stands outside. The 17,000-square-foot, six-story structure about 45 miles north of Chicago 
is surrounded by a moat and contains a replica of King Tut’s tomb. 


Trapped tourists call 
wrong Lisbon police 

Hil p LISBON — Two 
1*1 k tourists who became 
trapped in an elevator accidently 
called the wrong Lisbon police 
department for help. 

Dispatcher Cathy Roy told 
WCSH-TV on Tuesday she was 
working at the Lisbon Police De¬ 
partment in Maine a few weeks 
ago when she received a call from 
the trapped tourists. The only 
problem was they were in Lisbon, 
Portugal. 

Roy said the two women had 
pressed the elevators’ emergency 
button for help. No one answered, 
so the women searched online for 
“Lisbon Police” and called the 
first number listed. 

Roy says she stayed on the 
phone with the women and found 
the right Lisbon police depart¬ 
ment to call. 

Police: Woman faked 
terminal illness 

|y I EGG HARBOR — Po- 
I* 3 lice arrested a New Jer¬ 
sey woman who they say faked 
having a terminal illness and 
persuaded a family to take care 
of her for more than a month. 

Authorities said Tuesday that 
Kiley White, 26, of Galloway 
was charged July 12 with theft 
by deception and harassment 
after staying with an Egg Harbor 
Township family for five weeks. 

Linda Evans told WCAU-TV 
her family cared for White, and 
“every day was just like she has 
one more day to live.” 

Police said White pulled a 
similar scheme in Pennsylvania, 
but she was never charged with a 
crime. 

Woman finds deadly 
spider in store's grapes 

^ T BRANFORD — A Con- 
I necticut woman said 
she found a black widow spider 
in a package of grapes from the 
grocery store. 

The woman said she bought the 
organic grapes from a Stop & Shop 
in Branford on Monday morning, 
and she and her 11-year-old son 
were eating the grapes together 
when they found the spider. 

The woman said the venomous 
spider didn’t bite, and the store 
offered her a full refund. She de¬ 
clined to give her name. 

Cops: Drunken ice cream 
truck driver crashes 

1/A VIRGINIA BEACH 
W r\ — Authorities said a 
woman drunkenly crashed an 
ice cream truck into a car, injur¬ 
ing three people on National Ice 
Cream Day. 

News outlets reported Ellaine 
Durham, 35, was charged with 
driving while intoxicated and 
three counts of hit-and-run for 
the Sunday crash. 

Virginia Beach Police said 
Durham was driving the truck 
through the area around 6:30 p.m. 
when she hit a car and injured the 
car’s occupants. 

The three crash victims were 
taken to a hospital with non-life- 
threatening injuries. 


Twins run for seats as 
political opponents 

||i| ■ KENTWOOD — Twin 
1*11 sisters from western 
Michigan are running for coun¬ 
ty commissioner seats, but they 
aren’t endorsing one another. 

Monica Sparks is running as a 
Democrat for Kent County’s 12th 
district seat while her Republican 
sister, Jessica Ann Tyson, hopes 
to represent the 13th district. 

Tyson’s decision to run in¬ 
spired her sister to launch her 
own campaign. 

The sisters say they don’t clash 


on the issues but that they’ll re¬ 
main loyal to their parties and en¬ 
dorse each other’s opponents. 

They told WXMI-TV that 
they were adopted into a family 
that taught them to be civically 
engaged. 

Board rejects mountain 
name change proposal 

WT MONTPELIER — A 
w I Vermont state board 
has unanimously rejected a man’s 
request to change the name of 
Mount Ascutney to the original 
Abenaki name. 


The board voted 5-0 Monday 
against the petition because of the 
overwhelming opposition to the 
name change. 

Hartland resident Rob 
Hutchins said the name Ascut¬ 
ney was made up by settlers and 
the original name of the summit 
was Kaskadenak, which means 
“wide mountain” in the Abenaki 
language. 

The State of Vermont Board of 
Libraries is responsible for geo¬ 
graphic naming in Vermont. On 
Monday, it also approved nam¬ 
ing a mountain in Johnson Mount 
Emery after a family that has long 
lived on the land. 


THE CENSUS 



2 The number of times people 
at a popular South Carolina 
beach were ordered out of 
the water in one day be¬ 
cause of shark sightings. The 
Island Packet of Hilton Head reported 
that lifeguards told swimmers to get 
out of the ocean twice Tuesday. Mike 
Wagner, with Shore Beach Services, 
said there are frequent shark sightings 
at Hilton Head Island but there’s no 
reason to be alarmed. There have been 
no fatal shark attacks in South Carolina 
in more than 50 years. 


Woman suffers injuries 
in bear encounter 

Kl U GR0T0N — New 

I* Hampshire’s Fish and 
Game Department said a 71-year- 
old woman suffered serious head 
injuries from an encounter with a 
bear in her home. 

The department said the bear 
somehow got inside the woman’s 
home about 1:15 a.m. Tuesday in 
Groton. The woman, who uses a 
wheelchair, was hospitalized. 

WMUR-TV reported evidence 
suggests the bear was trapped 
in the kitchen area before its en¬ 
counter with the woman. The 
bear managed to get out of the 
home afterward. 

Bicyclist falls into 
gap on lift bridge 

lAf| MENASHA — Police 
If I said a bicyclist who 
weaved past the gates blocking 
access to a bridge over a river in 
eastern Wisconsin escaped seri¬ 
ous injury after falling into the 
gap that was created when the 
bridge started to rise. 

Wisconsin Department of 
Transportation surveillance 
video shot July 4 shows the 
woman ignoring the barrier and 
red flashing lights at the bridge. 

The woman and her bike then 
drop into the gap and she disap¬ 
pears. Police said the 37-year- 
old woman was treated for facial 
injuries. 

2 boys blamed for 
trolley museum damage 

|| SOUTH ELGIN — Au- 
IL thorities said two boys 
ages 11 and 13 are responsible for 
more than $100,000 in damage at 
the Fox River Trolley Museum in 
suburban Chicago. 

The South Elgin museum said in 
a statement that dozens of windows 
were broken sometime between 
July 4 and July 7 and additional 
damage was done to eight cars. 
The museum said one car had 26 
windows that were punched out by 
pick axes and spikes. 

Jeff Bennett, the museum’s 
chief car officer, said repair es¬ 
timates vary from $110,000 to 
$150,000 and could increase. The 
boys are facing prosecution in 
Kane County Juvenile Court. 

From wire reports 
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EU fines Google record $5B over mobile practices 


By Raf Casert 

Associated Press 

BRUSSELS — The European 
Union fined Google a record $5 
billion Wednesday for forcing 
cellphone makers that use the 
company’s hugely popular An¬ 
droid operating system to install 
Google apps. 

The EU said the practice re¬ 
stricts competition and reduces 
choices for consumers. 

The fine, which caps a three- 
year investigation, is the biggest 
ever imposed on a company by the 
EU for anticompetitive behavior. 

It is likely to stoke tensions be¬ 
tween Europe and the U.S., which 
regulates the tech industry with a 
lighter hand and has complained 
that the EU is singling out Ameri¬ 
can companies for punishment. 

Google immediately said it will 
appeal. Android has “created 
more choice for everyone, not 
less,” Google CEO Sundar Pichai 
tweeted. 

In its ruling, the EU said 
Google broke the rules when it 
required mobile phone makers 
to preinstall the Google Search 
and browser apps if they wanted 
to use Google’s app store. Google 
also paid big producers to ex¬ 
clusively preinstall the Google 
Search app. 


EU Competition Commissioner 
Margrethe Vestager said “compa¬ 
nies must compete on their mer¬ 
its,” playing by rules that favor 
consumers and open markets, 
and not restrict competition. 

Vestager said that given the 
size of the company, the fine is 
not disproportionate. The penalty 
is on top of a $2.8 billion fine that 
regulators imposed on Google a 
year ago for favoring its shopping 
listings in search results. 

The latest fine is well within 
Google’s means. Its parent com¬ 
pany, Alphabet, made $9.4 billion 
in profit in the first three months 
of the year and reportedly had 
more than $100 billion in cash 
reserves. 

But the EU’s insistence that 
Google change its practices could 
have a bigger impact than the 
fine. 

“The important thing is not to 
be distracted by the size of the 
fine. What is important is that 
Google has to change its abusive 
behavior,” Rich Stables, CEO of 
the rival search engine Kelkoo, 
told The Associated Press. 

Android is an open-source op¬ 
erating system that Google lets 
cellphone makers use for free. As 
a result, it is the most widely used 
system, beating even Apple’s iOS. 
The EU says Google has market 


share exceeding 90 percent in 
most European countries. 

The EU wants to ensure that 
phone makers are free to prein¬ 
stall apps of their choosing and 
to allow for competition in ser¬ 
vices such as internet searches. 
It also wants cellphone makers to 
be able to more easily use altered 
versions of Android. 

Google argues that could hurt 
its ability to provide Android for 
free, as its main way of making 
money from the operating system 
is through advertising and the 
sale of content and apps. Its main 
rival in mobile systems, Apple, 
makes most of its money from the 
sale of devices. 

Giving phone makers more 
freedom to use altered versions of 
Android also could hurt Google. 
Samsung, a hugely popular maker 
of Android devices through its 
Galaxy line, could break off and 
take much of the Android system 
with it. 

If Google’s business activities 
are too harshly constrained, the 
argument follows, it might no lon¬ 
ger be able to provide Android for 
free to cellphone manufacturers. 

Daniel Castro, vice president of 
the Information Technology and 
Innovation Foundation, a think 
tank in Washington, said the rul¬ 
ing “is a blow to innovative, open- 


source business models.” 

The EU’s clash with Google is 
reminiscent of the bloc’s battle 
with Microsoft. In that case, the 
EU said Microsoft used the mar¬ 
ket dominance of its Windows 
operating system to lead consum¬ 
ers to use Microsoft’s browser, 
Internet Explorer. Microsoft was 
fined and in the end was forced to 
give users a more explicit choice 
of browsers. 

As technology’s impact in mod¬ 
ern life spreads, European regu¬ 
lators have set the pace in shaping 
rules for the industry. European 
governments tend to want to exert 
more control than the U.S. 

The difference in approach 
was highlighted after a scandal 
over the misuse of millions of 
Facebook users’ personal data 
in political campaigns, including 
the 2016 White House contest. 
European regulators already had 
been working on tougher privacy 
regulation and in May enforced 
new rules that are influencing 
the way some companies operate 
outside of the region as well. 

The Google crackdown comes 
at a sensitive time for trans- 
Atlantic relations, with President 
Donald Trump lambasting the 
EU as a “foe” only last week. The 
U.S. imposed tariffs on EU steel 
and aluminum this year, and the 


EU responded with import duties 
on American goods. The U.S. is 
now also considering taxes on im¬ 
ports of European cars. 

The U.S. also has complained 
that the EU mainly has targeted 
American companies — includ¬ 
ing also Apple and Amazon — for 
breaking competition or tax 
rules. 

“We have to protect consum¬ 
ers and competition to make sure 
consumers get the best of fair 
competition,” Vestager said. “We 
will continue to do it, no matter 
the political context.” 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Military rates 

Euro costs (July 19).$1.1936 

Dollar buys (July 19).€0.8378 

British pound (July 19).$1.34 

Japanese yen (July 20).110.00 

South Korean won (July 20).1,102.00 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar).0.3782 

British pound.$1.2981/0.7704 

Canada (Dollar).1.3249 

China (Yuan).6.7785 

Denmark (Krone).6.4263 

Egypt (Pound).17.9199 

Euro.$1.1597/0.8623 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8496 

Hungary (Forint).281.18 

Israel (Shekel).3.6569 

Japan (Yen).112.94 

Kuwait (Dinar).0.3031 

Norway (Krone).8.2491 

Philippines (Peso).53.62 

Poland (Zloty).3.74 

Saudi Arabia(Riyal).3.7511 

Singapore (Dollar).1.3735 

South Korea (Won).1,138.65 

Switzerland (Franc).1.0025 

Thailand (Baht).33.48 

Turkey (Lira).4.8310 

(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


INTEREST RATES 


Prime rate.5.00 

Discount rate.2.50 

Federal funds market rate.1.91 

3-month bill.1.98 

30-year bond.2.99 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


Germany 
Change in price 
Netherlands 
Change in price 


Belgium 
Change in 

Change in 


Super E10 Super unleaded Super plus Diesel 


-5.4 cents -5.9 cents 


$3,369 $3,257 

no change no change 
$3,561 $3,349* 

-0.3 cents -0.4 cents 


PACIFIC GAS PRICES 


Unleaded Super unleaded Super plus 


no change 
$3,279 
+1.0 cents 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of July 21-27 


Diesel 

$3,269 
-1.0 cents 


no change 
$3,519 
no change 


MARKET WATCH 


July 18, 2018 

ines 79.40 
' ials 25,199.29 


Standard & 
Poor’s 500 


6.07 

2,815.62 

4.61 

1,691.87 


WEATHER OUTLOOK 
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GADGET WATCH 


Smart air conditioner coolest thing in the room 


By Gregg Ellman 

Tribune News Service 


Oxford/TNS 

A study of 100 people with a clinically diagnosed fear of heights 
suggests that a virtual reality treatment can help ease fears. 


Study: VR can help people 
overcome fear of heights 


By Kate Thayer 
Chicago Tribune 

Researchers have found that 
virtual reality exercises can help 
alleviate a fear of heights, showing 
how the technology can be used 
as an accessible, affordable tool in 
mental health treatment. 

The study, published in The 
Lancet Psychiatry journal, was 
the first to use virtual reality 
without a therapist — a concept 
researchers say could be the 
future of mental health treatment 
for a variety of problems. 

“Immersive virtual reality ther¬ 
apies that do not need a therapist 
have the potential to dramatically 
increase access to psychological 
interventions,” lead author, Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford professor Daniel 
Freeman, said in a statement. 

“We need a greater number of 
skilled therapists, not fewer, but to 
meet the large demand for mental 
health treatment we also require 
powerful technological solutions.” 

The study examined 100 people 
with a clinically diagnosed fear of 
heights, randomly assigning 49 of 
them the virtual reality treatment 
and the rest a more typical treat¬ 


ment. The participants answered 
questions on the severity of their 
fear at the start of the trial, at the 
end of the two-week treatment and 
at a follow-up after four weeks. 

The virtual reality treatment 
involved six 30-minute sessions 
where participants would wear a 
virtual reality headset to enter a 
simulated world that challenged 
their fear in varying degrees, like 
walking out on a platform over¬ 
looking a large drop or rescuing a 
cat from a tree. 

Most of the participants as¬ 
signed the treatment completed 
the full course, researchers said. 
Of those, the authors of the study 
heard feedback that the virtual 
reality experiences helped, with 
participants saying they were less 
anxious when they looked over 
edges or otherwise encountered 
heights in their lives. 

However, the researchers noted 
that they do not have long-term 
data on the participants in the 
study, which was completed ear¬ 
lier this year. It’s also unclear if 
virtual reality could be beneficial 
for those with mental health is¬ 
sues outside of phobias or anxiety, 
researchers said. 


ON THE COVER: Denzel Washington revisits his role as Robert McCall, 
a justice-loving retired special-ops agent, in “The Equalizer 2.” 

Sony-Columbia Pictures 


J ust in time for the hottest stretch of sum¬ 
mer, GE Appliances has a new smart air 
conditioner that keeps you from breaking 
a sweat to control the flow of cooler air 
with voice assistance. You won’t even have to 
get out of bed to adjust the air during bedtime 
hours. 

With a simple command to your iPad, iPhone 
or Apple Watch to access Apple Home app and 
Siri, the AC unit follows your verbal commands 
to cool you off or cut the amount of cool air. 

Automated settings can easily be created to 
turn a unit on or off at a certain time so you can 
come home to a cool home or the cooling can 
automatically get you ready for bed. 

Even if you’re not home, if you have a Home- 
Kit home hub (HomePod, 4th generation Apple 
TV or an iPad with the latest version of iOS), it’s 
a breeze to remotely control the air conditioning 
units or set up automated settings. 

According to the company, the GE smart 
home appliances are the first in the U.S. to 
introduce an Apple HomeKit-compatible air 
conditioner. 

Two models are available exclusively at 
Lowe’s and three models exclusively at Home 
Depot, ranging from $249 to $359, are available 
immediately. 

The units can cool medium to large rooms 
with options of delivering 8,000 to 12,000 BTUs. 

They are Energy Star compliant and offer 
the choice of four-way air direction by select¬ 
ing from three cooling settings or Energy Saver 
mode. The latter shuts off the fan and compres¬ 
sor automatically when the room is cool enough. 
Online: geappliances.com 

ZAGG has expanded its accessory Nomad 
Book and Messenger Folio keyboard lineups 
and added some great features. 

The Zagg Nomad Book ($99.99) has two 
detachable bumpers, allowing the keyboard case 
to fit most tablets sized 10.5 inches or smaller, 
including many Apple iPad models, the Sam¬ 
sung Galaxy Tab S3 and the Samsung Galaxy 
Tab S2. 



It also allows multi-device pairing, connecting 
simultaneously to a tablet and another device 
such as a smartphone for increased productiv¬ 
ity. Depending on the tablet’s chore at the time, 
the Nomad Book can easily adjust the screen 
angle for optimal viewing. 

A sturdy, reverse kickstand and a recharge¬ 
able battery that lasts up to two years between 
USB charges are built in. 

The lightweight Zagg Messenger Folio 
($59.99) transforms the 10.5-inch iPad Pro into 
a practical workstation with its no-nonsense 
keyboard case, featuring a stylish fabric cover. 

A magnetic closure keeps it closed, yet is 
easy to open. Bluetooth allows for easy wireless 
pairing, and a built-in rechargeable battery will 
last up to three months before a USB charge is 
needed. A built-in holder keeps the Apple Pencil 
accessible when not in use. 

Online: Zagg.com 



ZVOX/TNS 


The ZVOX AV203 adds six levels of dialogue 
boost, allowing users to tailor the sound. 

Zvox, the creator of the world’s first speaker 
with hearing-aid technology, has released the 
AV203, next-generation AccuVoice TV Speaker. 

Its predecessor, the AV200, used advanced 
digital algorithms to lift voices out of a 
soundtrack along with the use of hearing-aid 
technology to make dialogue crystal clear. 

The AccuVoice AV203 Speaker uses the same 
speakers, cabinet and advanced processor as the 
original model. 

But new in the AV203 is six added levels of 
AccuVoice dialogue boost. The new levels allow 
users to tailor the sound to their needs. 

ZVOX’s patented algorithms lift voices out of 
the soundtrack and manipulate the signals to 
make dialogue remarkably clear without affect¬ 
ing the rest of the soundtrack, according to the 
company. The system’s Output Leveling system 
also automatically tames loud commercials. 

The AccuVoice AV203 TV speaker uses a 
digital amplifier and three high-performance 
full-range speaker drivers with neodymium 
magnets to create realistic, room-filling sound. 

There’s also a redesigned remote control, with 
large, easy-to-read buttons with a water-resis¬ 
tant structure. The speaker has a 17-by-3.1-by- 
2.9-inch aluminum cabinet and is available in 
five colors (black, blue, copper, red and tita¬ 
nium). 

Online: zvox.com; $269.99 



ITUNES MUSIC 

The top 10 songs on iTunes for the 
week ending July 12: 

1. "In My Feelings," Drake 

2. "Girls Like You" (feat. Cardi B), 
Maroon 5 

3. "I Like It," Cardi B, Bad Bunny & J 
Balvin 

4. "Better Now," Post Malone 

5. "Jumpsuit," twenty one pilots 

6. "Talk You Out of It," Florida Georgia 

7. "Simple," Florida Georgia Line 

8. "No Tears Left to Cry," Ariana 
Grande 

9. "Nico And The Niners," twenty one 

10. "Nice For What," Drake 

— Compiled by AP 


SP0TIFY MUSIC 

The top 10 songs on Spotify for the 
week ending July 17: 

1. "In My Feelings," Drake 

2. "Girls Like You" (feat. Cardi B), 
Maroon 5 

3. "God is a woman," Ariana Grande 

4. "Don't Matter To Me" (feat. Michael 
Jackson), Drake 

5. "I Like It," Cardi B 

6. "Lucid Dreams," Juice WRLD 

7. "SADI," XXXTENTACION 

8. "One Kiss" (with Dua Lipa), Calvin 

9. "Solo" (feat. Demi Lovato), Clean 
Bandit 

10. "Taste" (feat. Offset), Tyga 

— Compiled by Stars and Stripes 


ITUNES MOVIES 

The top 10 movies on iTunes for the 
week ending July 15: 

1. "A Quiet Place" 

2. "Blockers" 

3. "Ready Player One" 

4. "Chappaquid- 
dick" 

5. "Tomb Raider" 

(2018) 

6. "Daddy's Home 
2" 

7. "The Greatest 
Showman" 

8. "Beirut" 

9. "Black Panther" 

10. "Ant-Man" 

— Compiled by AP 


BOOKS 

The top 10 books on Apple's iBook 
charts for the week ending July 15: 

1. "Sharp Objects," Gillian Flynn 

2. "All We Ever Wanted," Emily Giffin 

3. "Spymaster," Brad Thor 

4. "The Perfect Couple," Elin Hilder- 
brand 

5. "The President Is Missing," Bill Clin¬ 
ton & James Patterson 

6. "When Life Gives You Lululemons," 
Lauren Weisberger 

7. "Something in the Water," Catherine 
Steadman 

8. "Long Lost," Harlan Coben 

9. "Hornet Flight," Ken Follett 

10. "The Outsider," Stephen King 

— Compiled by AP 


APPS 

The top paid iPhone apps for the week 
ending July 15: 

1. Minecraft 

2. Heads Up! 

3. Plague Inc. 

4. Bloons TD 6 

5. Facetune 

6. iSchedule 

7. PlantSnap Plant Identification 

8. Sky Guide 

9. Goat Simulator 

10. The Game of Life 

— Compiled by AP 
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CHECK IT OUT 

Events, entertainment and other ways to fill your free time 




Sharks ready for their 
annual close-up 

Ahh, summer. Even if we don’t live any¬ 
where near a beach, we can all dream of 
pristine white sand, sun ... and Discovery 
Channel’s Shark Week. The 30th install¬ 
ment of the annual franchise kicks off with 
eight days of shark-centric episodes guar¬ 
anteed to have that ominous John Williams 
theme song from “Jaws” running through 
your head. 

This year’s feast of finny goodness includes 
episodes titled “Alien Sharks,” “Bear vs. 
Shark,” “Cuba’s Secret Shark Lair,” “Me- 
galadon: Fact vs. Fiction,” “Sharks Gone 
Wild,” “Bloodline: The Spawn of Jaws” and 
“Shaq Does Shark Week.” And no, we did 
not make up any of those titles. 

We almost forgot to tell you the best part: 
These episodes will all be aired on AFN- 
Spectrum. Chomp away! 

• Shark Week shows start airing July 23 
on AFN-Spectrum. 



Great white sharks, and other toothy 
denizens of the deep, take center stage 
next week as Discovery Channel’s 
Shark Week shows come to AFN. 


2 

ABBA fans know what 
to do this weekend 

The music of ABBA tends to be rather polar¬ 
izing. Either you love the Swedish pop group’s 
infectious, cheesy harmonies popularized 
in the 70s, or you really don’t. For the first 
camp, a “Mamma Mia!” sequel sashays into 
theaters this weekend, bringing with it more 
Greek island eye candy, more backstory ... 
and Cher. Set five years after the first movie, 
“Here We Go Again” delivers all the singing, 
dancing and romantic mishaps any movie 
could ... and perhaps a few more than most 
movies should. 

• Movie reviews on Page 25. 


3 

Crash Bandicoot returns 
in ‘N. Sane Trilogy’ 

So much about entertainment these days 
seems to cater to nostalgia. This week’s video 
game follows that trend, as Activision bundles 
three “Crash Bandicoot” games from the 
'90s into one “N. Sane Trilogy.” Reissuing 
comes with risks, as developers must keep 
what fans of the games loved the first time 
around while innovating and refining enough 
to make the additional purchase worthwhile. 

In this case, the remastering works. Just 
avoid that Y button while you’re trying to 
jump, and you’ll be in good shape. 

• Video game review on Page 26. 


4 

‘Great Revolt’ gives turn 
to Trump supporters 

Our American political landscape is deeply 
divided these days. We all know this. What 
we might struggle at times to understand, 
though, is the perspective from the side we’re 
not on. “The Great Revolt,” by journalist Sale- 
na Zito and Republican strategist Brad Todd, 
seeks to unearth and explain to the so-called 
“never Trumpers” why so many residents of 
the nation’s Rust Belt found our president so 
compelling during the last election. And why, 
though their voices are rarely heard, so many 
of them are still loyal supporters. 

• Book reviews on Page 38. 
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By Rick Bentley 

Tribune News Service 

A ntoine Fuqua doesn’t think of 
“The Equalizer 2” as a fol¬ 
low-up film to his 2014 offering 
“The Equalizer.” Yes, they both 
feature Denzel Washington taking on the 
role of Robert McCall. The two films are 
built around the idea — first established 
in “The Equalizer” TV series in the 
’80s — that McCall unselfishly helps the 
helpless. 

Fuqua knows these elements would 
serve in any dictionary as an exact defi¬ 
nition for what it means to be a follow-up 
film. What the Pennsylvania native is 
referring to is that his approach to mak¬ 
ing “The Equalizer 2” was no different 
than any other movie he’s directed since 
his initial big-screen offering, “The 
Replacement Killers,” in 1998. 

“I just try to take each script on its 
own merit and make the best movie 
I can,” he says. “It’s dangerous to try 
to outdo yourself or try to do the same 
thing. You just have to make that movie 
the best it can be and make sure the 
character — because it is a continuation 
— has the same DNA as the other one,” 


Fuqua says. “It’s important that he stays 
in the zone of the character because 
he’s what leads you through the whole 
movie.” 

There was really no pressure on 
Fuqua to make sure the DNA of the 
character was the same, as he had two- 
time Oscar winner Washington in the 
lead role. The pair’s history of working 
together goes back to 2001 when Fuqua 
directed Washington to his second Oscar 
with “Training Day.” Along with direct¬ 
ing Washington in the first “Equalizer” 
movie, the two also worked together in 
2016’s “The Magnificent Seven.” 

They spent a lot of time talking about 
the role of McCall before filming “The 
Equalizer.” Once the decisions were 
made about the character, Fuqua was 
certain Washington knew exactly how to 
play him. 

Between the two films, a few tweaks 
were made, such as a change of day jobs, 
but the heart of the character has never 
wavered. 

That new job takes McCall from work¬ 
ing in a hardware store to being a Lyft 
driver. This helped Fuqua and writer 
Richard Wenk find a balance of one 
major mission for McCall mixed with 


a series of smaller jobs that most likely 
came from what he heard while driving. 
There were long conversations about 
all the story threads to make sure they 
felt natural to the “Equalizer” franchise 
without being too sentimental or going 
too long. 

“One thing I learned from the first 
movie is how much people connect to 
this story,” Fuqua says. “It is arrogant to 
think you know what people care about. I 
remember in the first film wanting to cut 
out the scene where Jenny gets her ring 
back. I never showed you what McCall 
did to the guy, but when she opened the 
drawer, the ring was there. 

“I will never forget the gasp from the 
audience. People were connecting to it. 
There are little things that I was holding 
on to in this movie because I knew they 
were going to matter to the audience.” 

Not only does his new job give McCall 
a natural way to find out about people in 
need as they talk in the backseat of his 
car, it also gave the director a chance 
to focus on one of Washington’s great¬ 
est acting skills: his ability to get across 
a multitude of emotions with his face 
and eyes. He could put the camera in 
Washington’s face because of the con¬ 


fined space in the vehicle. 

Fuqua is quick to stress that such a 
close scrutiny would not work with just 
any actor because if the focus of the 
scene can’t hold the audience’s attention, 
the director then starts turning to tricks 
in an effort to make it work. That wasn’t 
necessary in “The Equalizer 2.” 

“He makes it work because he’s 
so powerful,” Fuqua says. “With the 
cameras focused on his face, you know 
that McCall is always thinking. He’s 
always watching. You know he’s paying 
attention because he is a very astute 
character.” 

Actors who have worked for Fuqua 
praise his willingness to listen to their 
suggestions and being available as much 
as possible to talk about the best way to 
play a scene. He credits working with 
Chow Yun-Fat in “The Replacement 
Killers” for giving him that perspec¬ 
tive on working with actors early in his 
career. 

And then he met Washington before 
filming started on “Training Day.” 

“He said to me, ‘Let’s never tie each 
other’s hands.’ The idea was that we 
would agree to trust each other,” Fuqua 
says. 



Denzel Washington is back as retired CIA black ops agent Robert McCall, delivering vigilante justice for those in need, in “The Equalizer 2.” Co-starring Melissa Leo and Pedro Pascal. 
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^ ‘The Equalizer 2’ 


Washington kills in thriller 


By Mark Kennedy 
Associated Press 

Y ou won’t usually find Denzel Washing¬ 
ton in a movie sequel. He just doesn’t 
do them. Something about not wanting 
to repeat himself. So there must be 
something special indeed for him to break his 
own rule for “The Equalizer 2.” 

Fans of the first film will instantly know why 
Washington is drawn to the character of Robert 
McCall, a quiet middle-aged retired special-ops 
agent who fiercely believes in justice, likes to 
help others and dispenses the occasional lethal 
judgment for those deserving. 

“The Equalizer 2 “ reconnects many of the 
people behind the 2014 debut alongside the 
always-vital Washington — Antoine Fuqua 
returns to direct, as does writer Richard Wenk, 
and actors Bill Pullman and Melissa Leo. 

McCall first appeared in the mid-1980s on TV 
with Edward Woodward playing him as a bit of 
an English dandy. In the film series, Washington 
plays McCall as a tad obsessive-compulsive, but 
not consistently. He’s the kind of guy who brings 
his own tea bag to a restaurant in a neatly folded 
napkin and arranges the cutlery just so. But, 
when prompted, his vision suddenly becomes 
hyper-clear and he meticulously pre-plans every 
step in taking down a room of thugs, often with¬ 
out a gun. He’s like Monk crossed with Sherlock 
Holmes. 

In the first film, a hooker with a heart of gold 
pulls McCall out of retirement when she is badly 
beaten by her pimp. By the end, McCall has 
blown up most of Boston’s waterfront, exposed 
a nest of corrupt local cops and systematically 
executed every member of a Russian gang, even 
going to Moscow to finish the job. 

The second film takes place sometime later, 
with McCall now a Lyft driver, selectively 
helping people he encounters. He’s kind to old 
people and little kids, who adore him. He men¬ 
tors a troubled teen (Ashton Sanders), hoping to 
steer him away from drug dealing and toward 
art school. Few people could pull off this cheesy 
sainthood like Washington, oozing charisma and 
self-assured masculinity. 


When a group of smarmy Wall Street 
types abuse an intern during a coke-fu¬ 
eled party, Washington drives her to 
the hospital and then returns to wreak 
vengeance. It takes him a scant 29 
seconds to destroy the room full of 
rich snobs. 

The film somewhat confus¬ 
ingly toggles through various 
initial threads before landing 
on the main one — someone 
crucial to McCall’s murky 
past is murdered in Brussels, 
and that reveals a barrel of 
bad government apples. The 
film thus strays far from 
its roots as a vehicle for 
McCall to be the avenging 
angel for a needy stranger. 

But we get to see McCall 
solve the crime from his 
Boston apartment by putting 
himself in the crime scene like 
an episode of “Crossing Jordan” and then avenge 
the death. Oh, there’s also a hurricane crashing up 
the East coast, timed for the climax, a little over the 
top if we’re being honest. 

Fuqua is a lyrical director who directed Washing¬ 
ton to an Oscar in “Training Day.” He’s not afraid 
to spend time in the still darkness with McCall 
and likes to focus on small moody elements, like 
rain hitting the gutters. But he can also deliver red 
meat: A sequence in which McCall fights off a pas¬ 
senger in the back seat of his car is a mini-master- 
piece of taut, sinewy direction. 

Wenk also has written some juicy dialogue for 
Washington, including a monologue about individual 
responsibility he delivers to the young artist in a project 
stairwell that the actor bites into with obvious relish. 

“The Equalizer” is a guilty pleasure for anyone who 
enjoys that old-school, blue-collar American chivalric 
hero with a dark past. McCall is cool, with moral 
clarity and he’s three moves 
wonder Washington wantec 
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‘Mamma Mia! Here We Go Again’ is escapist fluff of the highest order 



Universal Pictures/AP 


From left, Julie Walters, Pierce Brosnan, Amanda Seyfried and 
Christine Baranski star in “Mamma Mia! Here We Go Again.” 


By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

W elcome back to 

the magical island 
of Kalokairi, a 
sun-strewn rocky 
outcropping in the azure Aegean 
Sea, a land where white people 
can only express themselves 
with the music of Sweden’s most 
enduring musical group, ABBA. 
The sequel/prequel hybrid 
“Mamma Mia! Here We Go 
Again” arrives a decade after the 
bonkers filmed adaptation of the 
stage musical “Mamma Mia!” 
Vehicles for ABBA’s songs, the 
films perfectly reflect the music: 
guileless, emotionally raw and 
unabashedly cheesy, wrapped 
in miles and miles of colorful 
synthetic fabric. 

This many lovelorn ABBA 
songs requires quite a story into 
which to shoehorn the tunes, 
and “Mamma Mia!” tripled 
down on love lost and found 
with three spurned lovers, Bill 
(Stellan Skarsgard), Sam (Pierce 
Brosnan) and Harry (Colin 


Firth), returning to Kalokairi for 
the wedding of Sophie (Amanda 
Seyfried), who hoped to find her 
father. Now, she’s accepted all 
three men as adopted dads, and 
she’s reopening the hotel after 
her mother’s death (yep, there’s 
almost no Meryl Streep here). 
While she gives tours to visitors 


around the property, she remi¬ 
nisces about her mother’s journey 
to the island, right out of Oxford. 
We get the part of the story previ¬ 
ously only detailed in a journal, of 
young hippie Donna (Lily James) 
and her three wayward lovers. 

“Here We Go Again” is a 
breakout superstar moment 


for James as the free-spirited, 
earthy and open-hearted Donna. 
She’s an inspired singer and 
dancer, and every time the film 
cuts away from her story is a 
bit of a disappointment — even 
though it’s always entertaining to 
see what new ways the filmmak¬ 
ers have dreamed up to humiliate 
Skarsgard and Firth. But young 
Donna’s story is so much more 
emotionally engrossing, and the 
casting of Donna’s friends, the 
Dynamos (Jessica Keenan Wynn 
and Alexa Davies) is spot on, as 
well as her lovers Harry, Bill and 
Sam (Hugh Skinner, Josh Dylan 
and Jeremy Irvine). 

Director 01 Parker takes over 
writing and directing duties from 
Phyllida Lloyd and Catherine 
Johnson (who wrote the book of 
the stage musical). Richard Cur¬ 
tis also gets a story by credit. 

In Parker’s hands, the sequel 
is far more grounded and melo¬ 
dramatic, lacking some of the 
rambunctious pop and fizz Lloyd 
brought to “Mamma Mia!,” the 
cinematic equivalent of trucker 
speed. There’s a lot less running 


and singing, and singing while 
running, but there is, of course, a 
flotilla of boats filled with people 
enthusiastically performing cho¬ 
reography to “Dancing Queen.” 

There’s also still enough 
crackpot insanity to go around: 
a particularly surreal version of 
“Waterloo” is set in a French res¬ 
taurant, and Christine Baranski 
gets several crackerjack lines. 
“Have him washed and brought 
to my tent,” she opines after 
assessing Andy Garcia’s seduc¬ 
tive Fernando. We haven’t even 
gotten to Cher yet, who turns the 
last 20 minutes of the film into a 
personal concert. She’s playing 
Sophie’s “grandmother,” but 
truly she’s just playing herself, 
and her sheer presence is ap¬ 
plause-worthy. 

Much like its predecessor, 
“Mamma Mia! Here We Go 
Again” is escapist fluff of the 
highest order—joyful, filled 
with beloved pop songs, and 
incredibly bizarre. 

“Mamma Mia! Here We Go Again” is 
rated PG-13 for some suggestive mate¬ 
rial. Running time: 114 minutes. 
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in ‘Crash Bandicoot N. Sane Trilog 


“Crash Bandicoot N. Sane Trilogy” is a remastered collection of 
the first three titles in the series featuring the jumping, spinning 
marsupial: “Crash Bandicoot,” “Crash Bandicoot 2: Cortex Strikes 
Back” and “Crash Bandicoot: Warped,” released from 1996-98. 


By Harold Goldberg 

Special to The Washington Post 

A t first blush, it makes 
perfect sense that Ac¬ 
tivision would remaster 
three “Crash Bandi¬ 
coot” games and compile them 
under the moniker “N. Sane 
Trilogy.” The game is priced 
nicely, features a jovial, marsu¬ 
pial protagonist with a manic 
personality, and was an essential 
part of PlayStation history. 

I approached the compilation 
with trepidation, though, after 
playing other revivals during the 
past year. While these resonated 
historically, they did not hold up 
to today’s game standards. 

For instance, “Parappa The 
Rapper” (1997), a decidedly 
quirky Japanese offering with 
characters seemingly cut from a 
child’s sketchbook, was actually 


the first rhythm-based music 
game, presaging “Guitar Hero” 
and “Rock Band” by many years. 
But Parappa seemed dated, par¬ 
tially because it wasn’t changed 
from its tube TV-era aspect ratio. 

Mario and Zelda games are 
often repackaged for new genera¬ 
tions, recently on Nintendo’s mini 
consoles, but however amazing 
their level design, I suspect fans 
are purchasing them to keep as 
mementos more than for deep, 
gameplay nirvana because the 
repackaged versions do not add 
much to the original experience. 

“Crash Bandicoot,” released in 
1996, was studio Naughty Dog’s 
first game, marketed by Sony in 
the U.S. as competition to Ninten¬ 
do’s world-renowned plumber 
hero, Mario. Its creators were 
young, aggressive and visionary. 
Jason Rubin is now an executive 


for Facebook Inc.’s Oculus. Mark 
Cerny is now the lead PlaySta¬ 
tion architect and Andy Gavin is 
a novelist and entrepreneur. 

Interestingly, ardent, mercu¬ 
rial PlayStation inventor Ken 
Kutaragi hated the idea of Crash 
as an unofficial mascot, so much 
so that before release he railed 
loudly at Cerny at the E3 game 
convention, leaving the young 
executive in tears. But the wry- 
eyed, Looney Tunes-inspired 
bandicoot, clad in bouncy red 
sneakers and tight blue pants, 
was key to selling millions of 
PlayStations. 

Any reimagining of the first 
three games would have to be 
done with the same care the cre¬ 
ators used to code the original. 

While two Activision studios 
worked hard to make the graph¬ 
ics crisp and new, there’s some 
hubris here. Watch the credits 
for a long, Pixar-like eternity, 
and you don’t come across Gavin, 
Rubin or Cerny until the recep¬ 
tionists and babies made dur¬ 
ing the remastering are given 
shout-outs. That’s like saying 
the craftsman who completed 
restoration work on the Mona 
Lisa should be lauded before 
Leonardo da Vinci. 

What’s fascinating here is how 
the gameplay becomes cunningly 
complex with each iteration from 
“Crash Bandicoot” to “Warped.” 
The first features a tropical is¬ 


land, armpit-scratching monkeys 
and a giant boulder rolling just 
behind Crash as he frantically 
runs toward the player in an 
obvious riff on Indiana Jones. 

If you’re not that nimble a 
gamer (like me), Crash will 
flatten as the rock’s weight rolls 
over him. You must witness the 
flatness repeatedly before the 
scene ends and you start the 
checkpoint anew. It’s as if the 
game makers are taunting you: 
“See, we won. You went splat. 

You can’t play.” 

By the time you indulge in 
Warped, you can choose to play 
Crash or his pink-computer-tot¬ 
ing nerd pal, Coco. (It’s a shame 
the game makers didn’t make 
Coco an equal, playable partici¬ 
pant from installment one.) In 
one outstanding portion, Coco 
jumps on Puro, her meowing 
tiger pet, and runs across China’s 
Great Wall to avoid all manner of 
enemies, including beautiful but 
mischievous dragon kites. 

Elsewhere, you can fly an 
airplane and drive Jet Skis or 
motorcycles through harrow¬ 
ing circumstances. Beyond the 
varied play and lush artwork, 
Crash also has a number of 
idle animations added for the 
remake. When you stop play¬ 
ing, he’ll breakdance or spin a 
Wumpa fruit on one finger, toss 
it in the air and wonder why it 
defies gravity — until it hits him 



More game reviews at stripes.com/games 



in the head and sprays him with 
pink goo. I mention this only to 
note that the attention to detail is 
high, even though these moments 
might go unnoticed by players 
concerned primarily with plow¬ 
ing through to win. 

The narrative isn’t moving 
here, but neither were Skyland- 
ers’ or Mario’s stories. Crash 
always needs to defeat the mad, 
chuckling Dr. Frankenstein 
clone, Dr. Neo Cortex. The 
goateed, goading Cortex sneers 
in self-congratulatory ecstasy, 
always with an “N” tattooed on 
his forehead. He’s a lap dog for 
a more awesome, hellish entity, 
Uka Uka, an anthropomorphic 
indigenous mask spewing ego 
and anger. 

These power-hungry idiots ul¬ 
timately fail in their attempts at 
world domination. Cortex’s failed 
attempt to turn the Bandicoot 
into a minion results in rebellion. 
His cross-eyes and panting-dog 
demeanor belie a natural genius, 
which is the player’s talent at 
jumping on enemies and spin¬ 
ning into them like a dervish to 
vanquish them. Yes, the story 
is cliche and right out of focus 
group testing 101, but the game 
play still shines 20 years later. 

Still, the rejiggered games 
have one excruciating flaw on the 
Nintendo Switch. The Switch’s 
B button makes Crash jump in 
goofy elegance across streams 
and crevasses, but it’s also close 
to the Y button. Pressing both 
the B and the Y, very possible be¬ 
cause the tiny buttons are close 
together, makes Crash faceplant 
and die. The Y button should 
have been left with no gameplay 
assignment at all. 

Yet the series, which has sold 
more than 50 million copies 
over the years, makes you feel 
something more than a sense 
of wonder. There is the sense of 
elation that comes with the feel¬ 
ing of being so inside this world 
of adventure that you become a 
Bandicoot at heart. Much of that 
has to do with the lovingly rei¬ 
magined artwork detail not pres¬ 
ent in other game compilations 
— features like Crash’s green 
eyes or a jungle with mysterious 
designs on temple walls. 

If a brand new Crash Bandi¬ 
coot game isn’t released soon, 
it’ll be clear that there’s some¬ 
thing very wrong in the video- 
game universe. 

Platforms: Nintendo Switch, 
PlayStation 4, Xbox One 

Online: crashbandicoot.com 
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ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Grotte Caglieron is located 
near the Veneto town of 
Fregona, about a 45-minute 
drive west of Aviano Air 
Base. There are several 
ways to get there. The easi¬ 
est is probably to travel via 
the SS-13. Take the second 
right at the traffic circle 
past the Bennett mall and 
head toward Vittorio 
Veneto. On the outskirts 
of that city, start looking 
for the brown signs for the 
grotto or follow blue signs 
for Fregona. 

TIMES 

Open from sunrise to sun¬ 
set. A good portion of the 
site was not accessible in 
early June because of work 
to make the walkways safer. 
This section was set to re¬ 
open June 15, but several 
previous target dates had 
not been met. 

COSTS 

Admission is free. The 
parking lot in Fregona costs 
1 euro per hour. 

FOOD 

There are a few restaurants 
in Fregona and many more 
along the route from Avia¬ 
no. But the best bet might 
be to bring a backpack or 
two full of picnic supplies. 
There’s an area designated 
for picnicking not far from 
the caves, and there are nu¬ 
merous supermarkets along 
the driving route. 

INFORMATION 

The site is not stroller 
friendly. Kids — and adults 
— need to watch their steps. 
Website: prolocofregona. 
it/en/grotte-del-caglieron 

— Kent Harris 



Waterfalls, rocks, bridges and 
various fauna are in abundance 
at Grotte Caglieron, a series 
of caves and tunnels less than 
an hour’s drive from Aviano Air 
Base, Italy. 



Photos by Kent HARRis/Stars and Stripes 

Grotte Caglieron wasn’t that crowded during a recent weekend visit, though it’s likely to get more visitors when work is completed to restore 
more access and when summer vacations start. The caves offer a cool respite from Italy’s summer heat. 


Deeper treasures 

Lesser-known Grotte Caglieron an easy distance from Aviano 



Some parts of Grotte Caglieron are natural and some parts are man-made. 
Either way, there are plenty of interesting views. 


By Kent Harris 

Stars and Stripes 

I taly’s most famous sites — such as 
the Colosseum in Rome, the Grand 
Canal in Venice and Pompeii 
— are famous around the world. 
But it’s not that difficult to live in the 
country for years and find lesser-known 
venues that you’ve never heard of, 
much less discovered. 

Grotte Caglieron is one of those plac¬ 
es. It’s less than an hour’s drive from 
Aviano Air Base and only about half of 
that for those who live west of the base. 
But it’s far off normal tourist paths and 
missing from most guidebooks. 

The caves and tunnels at the site, part 
of the country’s national park system, 
might not be as spectacular as others, 
such as Grotte Gigante near Trieste. 

But they’ve got at least two things in 
their favor: proximity and cost. Admis¬ 
sion is free. 

The landscape here was formed 
over centuries as the Caglieron River 
carved various paths through softer 
rock. Today, visitors can see waterfalls, 
swift-flowing streams and relatively 
calm pools, as well as caves and tunnels 
made by nature and by man. Some pas¬ 
sageways were laboriously carved out 
to allow easier access to visitors. One 
local company has long used a cave to 
age its cheese. 

For first-time visitors, the site could 
probably use a bit more signage. After 
winding your way up a twisty road into 


the town of Fregona, you’ll see some 
signs indicating that a city lot — with 
metered parking — might be a con¬ 
venient place to park. But if you stop 
there, you’ll still be a little more than a 
mile from the caves. And the walking 
path to get there can be hard to find at 
first — and a bit arduous, if you’re not 
in shape. But the scenery is pretty. 

There are a few smaller winding 
roads if you keep on driving above Fre¬ 
gona. These can get you closer to the 
caves if you’re averse to the walk. 

In either case, bring walking shoes 


with good tread. And tread carefully. 
The paths can be slippery and difficult 
to navigate. Much of the site was closed 
earlier this year, as walkways were 
judged to be too treacherous. During 
a visit in early June, reports were that 
those sections — going deeper into 
the cave system — were supposed to 
be open on June 15. But several target 
dates for re-opening the paths before 
that were missed. Even with those 
areas closed, there are still caves, rock 
formations and waterfalls to check out. 


harris.kent@stripes.com 
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Futuristic Oslo a lovely place to live, visit 



Rick STEVEs/Ricksteves.com 


The “Barcode Project,” a sleek and distinctive collection of high-rises built on former 
industrial land, has reshaped Oslo’s skyline. 


I ’m always inspired by Norway’s 
capital Oslo — a classic old city that 
keeps chugging into the future. It’s 
architecturally fascinating, extreme¬ 
ly livable and mellow. While food — and 
just about everything else — is expensive, 
many of Oslo’s joys are free. 

Situated at the head of a 60-mile-long 
fjord, Oslo sprawls out from its historic 
core. Its streets are a mix of glassy high- 
rises, and — especially in its finer residen¬ 
tial neighborhoods — grand facades. The 
city’s harborfront hums with international 
shipping and a thriving cruise industry. 

Oslo’s grand boulevard, Karl Johans 
Gate, cuts from the train station through 
the center of town to the Royal Palace. 
Oslo made its town center quiet and pe¬ 
destrian-friendly by sending most traffic 
through tunnels under the city. The city 
also levies a traffic-discouraging toll on 
cars as they enter town, which subsidizes 
public transport. 

South of the train station is Oslo’s 
splashy Opera House, its white-marble 
roof famously sloping into the fjord, creat¬ 
ing a public plaza that lets you walk on 
top of the theater. Near the Opera House 
sprouts a strip of towering office complex¬ 
es — nicknamed the “Barcode Project” 
for the way the buildings’ varying heights, 
widths, and spacing resemble a barcode 
— giving Oslo a new modern skyline. 

The city’s ambitious urban renewal 
project kicked off years ago with the 
harborfront Aker Brygge neighborhood, a 
thriving restaurant, shopping and night¬ 
club zone with a people-friendly prom¬ 
enade. Each night it’s a Nordic paseo. Just 
a decade ago, this stretch of harbor was an 
industrial wasteland. 

Nearby is the newer Tjuvholmen devel¬ 
opment — a mix of upscale condos, shops, 
offices, galleries, a modern art museum, 
and a little beach facing the fjord. Instead 


of dining in the yacht club-style restau¬ 
rants here, I prefer to buy provisions from 
a grocery store a block away from the 
harborfront, and take advantage of the 
plentiful benches and picnic tables. It’s a 
delightful spot to watch seagulls and fer¬ 
ries come and go 
as the setting sun 
shines on the old 
fortress in Oslo’s 
harbor. 

Also along the 
harbor is Oslo’s 
striking City Hall. 
In front, a series 
of statues dating 
from the 1930s 
celebrates the no¬ 
bility of the work¬ 
ing class. Entering the grand main hall, 
I’m reminded that in this highly taxed 
corner of Europe, city halls, rather than 
churches, are the dominant buildings. 
While Norway’s state religion is Lutheran, 
people here rarely go to church. But this 
hall — where the Nobel Peace Prize is 
awarded each December — feels like a 
temple to good government, with altar-like 
murals celebrating family values, good 
citizenship and civic administration. The 
20,000 square feet of bold and colorful 
murals show people from all classes and 
walks of life — collaborating, willingly 
paying high taxes, and determined to 
build a better society together. 

From the pier in front of City Hall, a 
ferry shuttles visitors across the harbor to 
Bygdoy, a peninsula with several muse¬ 
ums highlighting the nation’s maritime 
history. Among Oslo’s other compelling 
sights are its National Gallery, Edvard 
Munch Museum, Norwegian Resistance 
Museum and Norwegian Folk Museum. 

Even with all the slick urban buildings, 
the feel of Oslo is green — dotted with 


parks and lakes, and surrounded by hills 
and forests. Vast Frogner Park, just west 
of the city center, is a perfect place to en¬ 
counter Norwegian families at play. Stroll¬ 
ing here, you feel a positive spirit — both 
rugged and pragmatic, celebrating life. 
Within Frogner Park is Vigeland Park, 
containing a lifetime of work by Norway’s 
greatest sculptor, Gustav Vigeland: 600 
bronze and granite statues, each unique. 

In the other direction from town is a 
forested hill with grand city views. A few 
years ago it was transformed into Ekeberg 
Sculpture Park, a 10-minute tram ride 
from the city center. The 63-acre park is 
a mix of forest trails and contemporary 
art — 35 statues in all, including some 


by prominent artists such as Dali, Rodin, 
Renoir, Vigeland, and Damien Hirst. 

North and inland from downtown is the 
former working-class district of Griiner- 
lpkka. Today’s creative and bohemian set 
comes here for its convivial night scene, 
colorful eateries, and mellow cafes. And at 
the edge of Grunerlokka is a neighborhood 
that reflects Oslo’s changing ethnic com¬ 
plexion: Today one in five of Oslo’s citizens 
is not ethnically Norwegian. Like much of 
Europe, the people of Oslo are learning to 
welcome a growing immigrant population. 

Rick Steves (www.ricksteves.com) writes 
European travel guidebooks and hosts travel 
shows on public television and public radio. Email 
him at rick@ricksteves.com and follow his blog on 
Facebook. 



Rick Steves 


TOP TRAVEL PICKS 


Antiques market 
in Belgium 

The Ciney Expo in Belgium’s 
Namur province is transformed 
into a happy hunting ground for 
lovers of antiques and vintage 
wares through the weekend, as 
more than 500 exhibitors set up 
shop at the Ciney Puces et Salon 
des Antiquaires. 

The extremely popular event 
takes place both indoors and 
out. Inside the spacious hall, the 
Salon des Antiquaires is where 
professional dealers sell rare and 
high-quality trappings of past 
centuries and an expert is on 
hand to explain the provenance 
of the wares. The Puces and Bro- 
cante sections take place both 
indoors and out; here, the assort¬ 
ment of goods includes porcelain, 
artwork, furniture, jewelry and 
endless other decorative items. 

For many visitors, the most ea¬ 
gerly anticipated moment comes 
precisely at 2 p.m. July 20, when 
more than 400 trucks, mostly 
from the Benelux countries, 
throw open their tailgates and a 
frenzy of bargaining commenc¬ 
es. The affair known as the “de- 
ballage” is billed as the country’s 
largest event of its kind. 

The Expo is located at Rue 
du Marche Couvert 3 in Ciney. 
Hours are 10 a.m.-7 p.m. July 20 
and 10 a.m.-6 p.m. July 21 and 
22. Entry costs 10 euros on July 



Read more about things to do 
in the Europe Traveler blog: 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 
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20 and 8 euros on July 21-22. 
Other plans? Mark your calendar 
for the next edition Oct. 14-16. 
Online: cineyexpo.be 

Old-fashioned wedding 
celebration in Alsace 

Seebach, a small French com¬ 
munity just south of the German 
border, is the site of a folkloric 
event full of pageantry based 
on the premise of a wedding 
ceremony. 

All three days of the fest 
known as Streisselhochzeit offer 
something to see. Costumed 
actors strike poses portray¬ 
ing life in a rural community 
throughout the seasons of the 
year, creating a living portrait 
of sorts July 20-21. From 6 p.m. 


July 21, the “Night of Lights” 
offers the chance to experience 
the folklore, music and culinary 
specialties of the area while wan¬ 
dering from one courtyard to the 
next; this is followed by a night 
parade of folkloric groups. The 
July 22 festivities get underway 
at 10 a.m. with the re-opening 
of the courtyards and a gather¬ 
ing of more than 100 costumed 
wedding party members, who 
celebrate the nuptials just as 
their great-great grandparents 
might have done. Once the 
bride and groom have said their 
vows in front of the mayor, an 
additional 15 wedding pairs in 
traditional Alsatian costume 
join their ranks. The main event, 
a mile-long parade made up of 
the wedding party and guests, 
folklore and music groups and 
horse-drawn carriages, starts at 
3:30 p.m. 

Seebach, just south of Wis- 
sembourg, is about a 90-minute 
drive from Kaiserslautern. Entry 
to the parade and spectacle in 
the courtyards costs 5 euros for 
adults and is free for those under 
16. The entry fee to Friday’s 
living portrait is 3 euros. Online: 
streisselhochzeit-seebach.com 

Forchheim’s Annafest 
has beer, atmosphere 

Even in a region of a country 
renowned for its beer, Forch- 
heim stands out. The Franconian 



annafest.com 


There’s plenty of beer for all at Forchheim’s Annafest, which also 
offers rides, bands, traditional treats and games through Aug. 30. 


town’s main attraction is its 
Kellerwald, a forested hill dotted 
with cellars in which the brew¬ 
ers of old kept their beers chilled 
during the warm months of the 
year. The cellars remain in use 
to date, with the beer gardens 
busy affairs throughout the sum¬ 
mer and a handful of breweries 
offering service year-round. 

This unusual setting lends 
Forchheim’s annual volksfest, 
the Annafest, its one-of-a-kind 
flair. Twenty-three cellars serve 
tasty beers brewed specifically 
for the event in liter-sized stone 
mugs. Hearty Franconian spe¬ 
cialties buffer tummies against 


the effects of too much alcohol. 
Other traditional volksfest activi¬ 
ties such as listening to bands, 
riding scary attractions, snack¬ 
ing on sweet treats and trying 
out games of chance can be 
indulged in here as well. 

The Annafest runs daily 
through Aug. 30. Last call is at 
11:30 p.m. and the cellars close 
up an hour later. Forchheim is 
located along the Nuremberg- 
Bamberg train line. From the 
station, a half-hour walk takes 
you to the heart of the action. 
Shuttle bus service is also avail¬ 
able. Online: alladooch-annafest. 
de 
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Grangusto, near the waterfront in Naples, Italy, has a large wine selection. The restaurant is part of the 
Market Grangusto, which has a supermarket, a bakery, a wine shop and a bar. 


After Hours: Italy 


By Scott Wyland 

Stars and Stripes 

G rangusto is ideal for 

those who want healthy, 
Well-prepared seafood 
and meats or a diverse 
selection of pizzas while visiting 
Naples’ waterfront and historic 
districts. 

The restaurant is part of 
Market Grangusto, which has a 
bakery, wine shop, fish market, 
grocery store and bar. Its white- 
and-cream decor is reminiscent 
of South Miami Beach. 

And like many South Beach 
restaurants, you’re close enough 
to the bay to feel a warm, salty 
breeze but can’t see the water. 
Still, what Grangusto lacks in 
scenic views, it makes up for in 
fine cuisine and a hefty wine 
selection. 

For a light dinner, we ordered 
insalata di mare (seafood salad) 
for 12 euros ($14). It was a blend 
of mussels, shrimp and octopus 
and was quite tasty. 

On another occasion, after 
spending an afternoon exploring 
Naples’ nearby grand cathedrals, 
we again went for seafood. 

My friend ordered grilled 
octopus in a puree for 10 euros. I 
got a raw salmon salad (8 euros) 
and baccala (cod) cooked at a 
low temperature with asparagus 
and nuts (12 euros). The glass of 
Italian red wine I ordered for 5 
euros was just dry enough. 

The menu is varied, and you 
can have a satisfactory meal at 
a relatively low price. You have 
your choice of appetizers from 
the sea or from the mountains, 
which range from 7 to 14 euros. 

The first courses are mostly 
pastas and average about 10 
euros. The smaller second 
courses run from 10 to 16 euros. 

However, the larger second 
courses jump in price. For 
instance, one kilogram (2.2 
pounds) of steak or fish costs 40 



Grilled octopus in a mild puree. 
Grangusto has an excellent 
variety of seafood, meat dishes, 
pizza and wines. 


GRANGUSTO 

Location: Via Nuova Ma¬ 
rina 5, Naples, Italy 80133 
Hours: Lunch noon - 3:30 
p.m. Dinner 7:30 p.m. 

- 11:30 p.m. 

Parking: At on-site garage, 
along the street and at 
nearby Port of Naples. 
Phone: +39 081 1937 6800 
Website: gran-gusto.it/ 
ristorante.php (English 
version) 

— Scott Wyland 


to 60 euros. The most expensive 
items are spiny lobster (120 
euros) and a Japanese ribeye 
steak (260 euros). 

The menu devotes several 
pages to pizzas. 

Grangusto’s website touts its 
fish as being wild and not farm 
raised, and its vegetables as 
being regionally grown. It says 
the salts used in preparing the 
food come from the Himalayas, 
Hawaii and Sicily. 

In any case, you’ll find Grang¬ 
usto not your typical dining 
experience, even in a city brim¬ 
ming with good restaurants. 

wyland.scott@stripes.com 



Insalata di Mare (seafood salad) 
with mussels, shrimp and 
octopus. Grangusto offers fine 
seafood and more in a setting 
with a South Miami Beach flavor. 



Baccala (cod) cooked at a low 
temperature with asparagus and 
nuts is on the varied menu. 


Lone snail farm in US trying 
to spread interest in delicacy 


By Jason Wilson 

Special to The Washington Post 

L ife on the only USDA- 
certified snail farm in 
the United States is, 
as one might imagine, 
pretty slow. And quiet. And 
small, with the entire farm con¬ 
tained within one 300-square- 
foot greenhouse in the middle 
of Long Island’s wine country. 
At Peconic Escargot, 30,000 to 
50,000 petit gris snails coex¬ 
ist in large plastic bins of dirt, 
munching on wild greens, liv¬ 
ing a life mostly free of drama. 

“A snail farm wants to be 
quiet and low-key. Snails can’t 
hear, but they’re very sensitive 
to vibrations, touch, heat and 
light. You don’t want to stress 
them out,” said Taylor Knapp, 
Peconic Escargot’s self-pro- 
claimed “head snail wrangler.” 
Stress means slime, which 
snails produce as a defense 
mechanism. The snail wrangler 
does not want slime. “They’re 
at their slimiest when you’ve 
irritated them.” 

Still, the snail farm is not 
entirely absent of intrigue. 

“We haven’t had any escapes,” 
Knapp said. When I laughed, 
he replied, “No, really. That’s 
what the USDA is worried 
about. These snails would be an 
invasive species.” The neigh¬ 
boring farmers and winegrow¬ 
ers would be furious. 

Snails might be having a 
culinary moment. Along with 
a continued interest in local in¬ 
gredients and alternative, sus¬ 
tainable protein, there has been 
a resurgence of hip French 
restaurants, such as Frenchette 
in New York City, where diners 
line up to eat the status-symbol 
brouillade, a dish of scrambled 
eggs topped with Peconic’s 
snails in garlic butter. 

I don’t really know what I 
expected to find on my visit to 
the snail farm, but I certainly 
didn’t anticipate describing 
these mollusks as “cute.” Yet 
there I was, cooing “awww” 
when they poked their little 
heads, with their googley-eyed 
antennae, out from their shells. 

“We actually have to be 
careful of the way we portray 
them on Instagram,” Knapp 
said. “We don’t want to portray 
snails as cute. We want people 
to eat them.” 

Cuteness aside, the reason 
most people don’t eat snails is 
twofold: They either think of 
the gross, slimy critters in their 
gardens, or they have a nega¬ 
tive reaction to cliched escar¬ 
got — always on the menu in 
French — and the highfalutin, 
old-fashioned image of the dish. 

“We’re focused on con¬ 
vincing people who are too 
squeamish to eat snails. We’ve 
learned that we have to do 
much more education than we 
thought,” Knapp said. 

The most surprising thing 
Knapp found was how many 
chefs did not know how to work 
with fresh snails. Pretty much 
all imported escargot served 
in restaurants are canned and 
precooked. In many cases, 
imported canned snails from 



Katelyn Knapp, Peconic Escargot 

The Washington Post 


“We actually have to be careful 
of the way we portray [snails] 
on Instagram,” says Taylor 
Knapp of Peconic Escargot in 
New York. “We don’t want to 
portray snails as cute. We want 
people to eat them.” 

France are simply a reheated 
delivery vehicle for consum¬ 
ing a ton of butter. The shells 
they’re served in at many 
restaurants are simply serving 
vessels that are dishwashed, 
sanitized and used again. 

“All over the U.S., people are 
eating canned snails,” Knapp 
said. “We’ve encountered chefs 
that are so concerned with 
French products that they’d 
rather cook a canned snail 
from France rather than a 
fresh one from here.” 

Worldwide, certain species of 
snails are becoming extinct at 
an alarming rate. Last year, at 
least 140 scientific papers about 
endangered snails were pub¬ 
lished, detailing how pollution, 
pesticides and climate change 
are affecting the population. 

Meanwhile, petit gris snails 
are not even close to endan¬ 
gered — more like the opposite. 
Although not native to North 
America, they have become an 
invasive pest here to farm¬ 
ers and gardeners, who would 
rather see them on a menu than 
nibbling their crops. 

Ric Brewer, a former spe¬ 
cies survival coordinator for 
the Association of Zoos and 
Aquariums, now raises petit 
gris snails that he finds near 
his home in Washington’s 
Olympic Peninsula, and sells 
them to restaurants in the Pa¬ 
cific Northwest under the label 
Little Gray Farms (petit gris 
means “little gray”). 

Brewer sees a potentially 
sustainable food source from 
this invasive species. “Snails 
have a much smaller carbon 
footprint than most traditional 
protein sources,” Brewer said. 
“They’re a healthy protein, 
low in fat and really versa¬ 
tile.” Knapp says he’s able to 
produce 40 pounds of protein a 
week from his 300-square-foot 
greenhouse, a much smaller 
footprint than beef, pork or 
chicken. 

Still, the petit gris’ reputa¬ 
tion as an invasive species is 
why it’s so difficult to obtain a 
USDA certification for a farm. 
Brewer hopes to soon have the 
second USDA-certified snail 
farm so he can import more 
petit gris for propagation than 
he can find in the wild. “It’s 
been painfully difficult,” he 
said. “They’re afraid you’ll let 
them loose.” 
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By Giovanna Dell’Orto 

Associated Press 

T he flamenco strains 
were so haunting I 
asked the quintet 
of 20-somethings 
playing guitars on the 
doorstep of a massive, 
whitewashed 

centuries-old church if I could 
listen for a spell. 

“Sure. Want a sip?” one 
replied, offering the litrona — a 
quarter-gallon bottle of beer 
— they were sharing. Then they 
went back to jamming, their 
notes echoing up the steep, 
narrow lane in one of the most 
monument-filled, tourist-empty 
cities in the Iberian peninsula. 

Caceres is a highlight of 
Extremadura, a Spanish region 
of vast sun-parched landscapes 
and untouched historical jewels 
exactly halfway between the 
ever-more-crowded capitals of 
Madrid and Lisbon, Portugal. 

I spent a weekend there last 
October exploring Roman ruins, 
climbing up medieval towers 
and scarfing down plates of the 
famed local ham without seeing 
one tour group. 

I traveled mostly on comfort¬ 
able public buses that rolled 
through olive and oak tree-stud¬ 
ded hills, past fortified towns and 
palm-fringed farms, stopping to 
pick up schoolchildren returning 
home and elderly couples going 
to market. 

Every stop appealed — es¬ 
pecially Trujillo with its castle 
— but I focused on three must- 
sees: Merida, Caceres and 
Guadalupe. 

Imperial power 

This small city played a role in 
two of the world’s great empires, 
Rome’s and Spain’s. 

As their provincial capital, 
Romans filled Merida with 
public and private showpieces. 
Centuries later, many of the 
conquistadores that led Spain’s 
dominion in the Americas came 
from this region (and returned to 
fill it with palaces). 

Just across the two-millennia- 
old, half-mile river bridge, stand 
a couple of monuments dedi¬ 
cated to Merida by Rome and 
by its namesake city in Yucatan, 
Mexico. 

Next to the monuments, in a 
fortress built by a ninth-century 
emir, I descended the steps of 
a water cistern decorated with 
Roman and Visigoth marble pan¬ 
els and carvings of leaves and 
grapes. Just past the bright-red 
bullfighting arena, in the Roman 
Casa del Mitreo, I marveled at 
the bright turquoise sea depicted 
in a 2,000-year-old floor mosaic 
representing the cosmos, includ¬ 
ing a sun figure with a crown of 
rays exactly like the Statue of 
Liberty. 

There is a Circus Maximus so 
gigantic you can imagine thou¬ 
sands of spectators roaring as 
chariots sped down the straight. 
But what took my breath away 
was the Roman Theater, its stage 
wall decorated with exquisitely 
detailed floral elements and 
veined marble columns that 
glowed blue in the afternoon sun. 

In the pedestrianized streets 
of the workaday downtown, I 
found the Augustus-era Temple 
of Diana, its huge colonnade 
framing a porticoed Renaissance 



The view from Plaza de San Mateo, one of the highest tiny squares in Caceres, a hilltop town full of 
slender medieval towers, convents and Renaissance places. It is a highlight of Spain’s Extremadura 
region, halfway between Madrid and Lisbon and wonderfully off the mass tourism trail. 

Extremadura 


KNOW & GO 

MERIDA: turismomerida.org/ 
home 

CACERES: ayto-caceres.es/turismo 
GUADALUPE: 
monasterioguadalupe.com 
GETTING THERE: Fly to 
Madrid or Lisbon; buses connect 
them, stopping at Merida, www. 
avanzabus.com. Trains/buses link 
Merida with Caceres; from Caceres, 
bus to Guadalupe. 

TIPS: Summers are Arizona-hot; 
visit in spring or fall. 
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The Temple of Diana, one of the 
best preserved of the Roman 
monuments that fill Merida, Spain. 
In a sign of Merida’s fusion of 
great empires — the Roman and 
the Spanish ones — the temple 
was incorporated into a porticoed 
Renaissance palace. 

Below: The escutcheon on the 
Casa del Sol, a 16th-century palace 
in Caceres. 



Monument-filled, tourist-empty site is a Spanish gem 


palace — two empires literally 
fused. 

Gold treasure 

Caceres’ strawberry-gold 
walled monumental core hugs 
a hilltop, with hardly a single 
modern element among slender 
medieval towers and Renais¬ 
sance palaces covered in coats 
of arms. It looks perfect enough 
for a movie set, but still feels real 
— I watched a nun in a white 
habit hurry under a stone arch, 
not a selfie stick in sight. 

In Plaza de San Mateo, where 
a crested tower and a bell tower 
jostle for height, I chatted about 
U.S. presidential politics through 


a convent turnstile with the Ke¬ 
nyan sister selling me cookies. 

Places to visit include the 
Santa Maria cathedral, full of 
conquistador tombs, around the 
comer from the Toledo-Moct- 
ezuma palace built by a mixed 
local-Aztec family, and the Casa 
de las Veletas museum, with an 
arch-lined Arabic aljibe (cistern). 

But I found it hard to stop 
making laps up and down the 
entire town, following the sun 
as it marched across stern yet 
sumptuous facades, revealing 
sculpted stone details like gri¬ 
macing gargoyles, lions holding 
an escutcheon, and a puffy- 
cheeked sun itself. 

Fortified by wild boar tapas 


and shots of local bellota liquor 
— made from the same acorns 
eaten by pigs that end up as 
Iberia’s best hams — I kept wan¬ 
dering into the night. My steps 
and those flamenco melodies 
were the only sounds in floodlit 
cobblestone alleys. 

Spiritual escape 

The enormous swirling rose 
window of the Royal Monastery 
of Guadalupe towers over this 
tiny, remote mountain village 
where pilgrims have come for 
seven centuries to honor the 
Virgin Mary. Columbus was 
among them and the conquis¬ 
tadores brought the devotion to 


Latin America, where the Virgen 
de Guadalupe remains widely 
revered. 

The fortress-like complex is 
filled with whimsical decora¬ 
tions, such as the cloister shrine 
and turrets covered in green and 
white tiles, and treasures, includ¬ 
ing jewel-encrusted reliquaries 
and paintings by Zurbaran. 

I had my last dinner in Ex¬ 
tremadura — wild mushrooms, 
venison stew and homemade 
custard — in the little square fac¬ 
ing the main monastery entrance, 
where a few locals chatted and 
water trickled from a medieval 
fountain. 

The bells tolled. Then, unbro¬ 
ken silence. 
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Air travel 
challenging 
for diabetics 

By Christopher Elliott 

Special to The Washington Post 

Before she boarded her flight 
from Santiago, Chile, to Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, the unthink¬ 
able happened to Barbara 
Rowan: a security screener tried 
to confiscate her needles. 

Rowan, who is a diabetic, 
needs to carry hypodermic 
needles with her for medical 
reasons. So she struck a deal 
with the Chilean airport officials: 
The chief purser would hold the 
packaged needles until the plane 
landed in Argentina. 

For people with diabetes, such 
challenges are just part of air 
travel. And thanks to factors 
such as unpredictable preflight¬ 
screening rules and limited 
availability of food and beverag¬ 
es on planes, it’s not getting any 
easier. But a few precautions and 
a little creativity can help you 
reach your destination without 
experiencing a health crisis. 

If you’re not one of the 29 mil¬ 
lion Americans who are diabet¬ 
ics or don’t know anyone who is, 
here’s why needles are impor¬ 
tant: Insulin injections control 
blood-sugar levels in diabetics. 
Without medication, Rowan’s 
blood sugar could have spiked to 
a dangerously high level. 

Uncertainty plagues almost 
everyone traveling with diabetes. 
Will the Transportation Security 
Administration (TSA) allow me 
through the screening area? Did 
I remember to pack my insulin? 

The TSA allows diabetes-re¬ 
lated supplies and medication 
through security checkpoints 
once they’ve been screened. 
Passengers should declare 
these items and separate them 
from other belongings before 
screening begins, according to 
the agency. Outside the United 
States, the procedures are simi¬ 
lar, although they can vary. The 
American Diabetes Association 
also publishes a helpful guide to 
air travel. 

If you’re traveling with an 
insulin pump, check with the 
device manufacturer for airport 
screening recommendations. 
While the TSA might try to scan 
the pump, it might or might not 
be safe for the device. It’s best to 
ask a security agent to screen the 
device separately. 

Keep your medications in 
original, clearly labeled contain¬ 
ers and bring a copy of your pre¬ 
scriptions. That should prevent 
them from being confiscated. 

Another often-recommended 
precaution: Wear a medical 
bracelet that has details of your 
condition—just in case you end 
up slumped over in your seat. 

Preparedness for diabetic 
travelers starts with travel insur¬ 
ance — many policies don’t cover 
preexisting medical conditions 
— but extends to food, medica¬ 
tion, and, of course, monitoring 
your glucose. “Have your blood 
glucose monitoring supplies 
handy,” advises Chrysa Nasca 
Kirsch, a registered nurse at the 
Cleveland Clinic. “Bring extra 
testing supplies to ensure that 
you will not be without if extra 
testing is needed or your stay is 
extended.” 
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SWEET 

SOUR 

Stop and smell the impressive 
collection of tropical plants at 
Foster National Garden on Oahu 

By Wyatt Olson 

Stars and Stripes 

N estled on the edge of downtown Honolulu, 
the Foster National Garden is home to 
scores of rare and unique flowering plants 
and trees from around the tropics. It’s also 
home to two of the world’s most malodorous botanical 
wonders: the corpse flower and the cannonball tree. 
The bloom of the former is a rare treat; the fruit of 
the latter can be sniffed year-round. 

To be fair, there’s a lot more to the 14-acre garden 
than these two foul-smelling plants, fun as they are. 
That’s because the Foster National Garden is the 
city’s oldest botanical garden, with the oldest of the 
towering trees that punctuate the property planted in 
the 1850s. 

Perhaps one of the most impressive of the garden’s 
trees is the ficus religiosa, or sacred fig — commonly 
referred to as a bodhi tree due to its importance in 
Buddhism. (The Buddha was said to have attained 
enlightenment beneath the shade of a bodhi tree.) 

The sapling that grew into this impressive tree 
was given to Mary Foster, the one-time owner of the 
garden’s land, in 1913 by the Mahabodhi Temple in 
India. The tree’s outstretched branches form a huge 
canopy that envelops the garden’s entrance, welcom¬ 
ing visitors into the garden. 

Foster, a devoted Buddhist and descendant of 
Hawaiian royalty, would later bequeath the land to 
the City of Honolulu in 1930, requesting that the city 
“accept and forever keep and properly maintain” the 
gardens as a public park. 

Unlike some of the city’s other gardens devoted to 
Hawaiian indigenous flora, the Foster’s living collec¬ 
tion comes from jungles around the world. 

Among the garden’s highlights is a macadamia 
tree, whose nuts are almost synonymous with Hawaii. 

Despite the prominence of the macadamia industry 
throughout the state, the tree is actually indigenous to 
Australia. Macadamia nuts also have the reputation 
of being an expensive variety commodity, due par¬ 
tially to the fruit’s incredibly thick and troublesome 
shell. A macadamia nut requires nearly 300 pounds 
per square inch of pressure to crack — meaning a 
highly specialized technique is required to properly 
crack the shells without breaking the nut inside. 

If you’re looking to get up close and personal with 
living giants, make a pit stop at the base of the quipo 
and/or the baobab. The quipo, which boats an 8-foot 
diameter, stands like a cement-gray tower among the 
many other plants and trees at the Foster. Its soft, 
balsa-like wood is used to make canoes and rafts in 
some parts of the world. 

The baobab, a large and bulbous tree native to 
Africa, possesses the largest trunk of any tree in the 
garden. A multi-purpose plant, the baobab is a tried 
and true favorite among residents of Africa both big 
and small. Bats drink the nectar from its flowers; 
baboons eat its fruit; giraffes seek out its hard-to-get 
leaves — and humans use all three, with the bark for 
fiber, the fruit in drinks, and the leaves in medicine. 

Another imported tree that’s become dear to the 
heart of Hawaiians is the coffea arabica, which was 
first brought to Hawaii in the early 1800s — hundreds 
of years after coffee beans had become a staple drink 
in the Middle East and Europe. 

Coffee is now a major commercial crop in Hawaii, 
with pure Kona coffee roasts selling for about $30 per 
pound. 

But what about those stink-producing plants? 

When I last visited the Foster Botanical Garden 
in July, a garden staffer told me the park’s famous 
amorphophallus titanium, or corpse flower, was just 
days away from blooming. Native to the Sumatra 
region in Indonesia, the blooming flower draws in 
carrion beetles and flies with its infamously pungent 
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Clockwise from top left: A towering bodhi tree 
greets visitors as they enter Foster Botanical Garden 
in Honolulu; the corpse flower stands on the verge 
of blooming in early July; the fruit of the cannonball 
tree is filled with foul-smelling pulp; a young girl 
stands beside a massive baobab tree. 

and overwhelming smell. 

The plant, which stands about 5 feet tall, smells ex¬ 
actly as the name implies. To me, the smell that day 
was akin to the faint whiff of a dead mouse. Corpse-y, 
yes — but nothing to raise a stink about yet. 

A corpse flower bloom, however, is a rare spectacle. 
The plant blooms irregularly — sometimes going 
without a bloom for many years. 

Visitors in search of an unforgettable olfactory 
experience should also not miss the Foster’s two 
cannonball trees — a rare specimen native to South 
America. 

When I first approached this tree, I saw on the 
ground what looked to be rusty, old-fashioned can¬ 
nonballs. 

“Don’t get too close,” a garden regular advised 
me as I bent over to inspect one of the strange, large 
fruit. “If one drops off the tree, it can split your 
skull.” 

If a blow to the head from a wayward cannonball 
tree fruit doesn’t leave you dizzy, the smell of the 
fruit certainly will. The ground surrounding the 
tree is littered with cracked and rotting pieces of the 
fruit, which contain a blue, oozy pulp with a smell as 
distinct as it is difficult to describe. (The closest way 
to replicate the smell: Take old, worn gym socks and 
stuff them with overripe bananas and potatoes. Leave 
locked and sealed in your car’s glove compartment 
during August until suitably foul. Enjoy.) 

Whether you’re in search of something sweet or 
something unspeakably sour, the Foster National 
Garden is the perfect way to enhance the sights (and 
smells) of any Hawaiian vacation. 

olson.wyatt@stripes.com 
Twitter: @WyattwOlson 



ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Address: 180 N. Vineyard Blvd., Honolulu, HI 
96817. Head west on Ala Wai Boulevard, then take 
a right on Kalakaua Avenue. Take left onto Bere- 
tania Street. Drive a mile and a half, then take a 
right onto Queen Emma Street. In a few blocks, 
turn left onto South Vineyard Boulevard. The 
entry is about a quarter mile down on the right. 

TIMES 

Open daily 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Closed Christmas Day 
and New Year’s Day. 

COSTS 

Adult tickets are $5, while tickets for children 
ages 6-12 is $1; admission for children aged 5 and 
under is free. A brochure available at the entrance 
provides visitors with a self-guided tour. A free 
guided tour is given each day at 10:30 a.m. 

FOOD 

The garden has no cafe or vending machines — so 
bring beverages, snacks or a picnic lunch. 

INFORMATION 

Ample free parking is offered in the Foster National 
Garden parking lot. Wear casual shoes for walking 
on uneven and sometimes muddy ground. Bring 
a blanket if picnicking, as the grass can be damp. 
Online: www.honolulu.gov/cms-dpr-menu/site-dpr- 
sitearticles/568-foster-botanical-garden.html 

— Wyatt Olson 
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Wise Sons Tokyo offers a variety of bagels with the promised chew factor of bagels back in the U.S. 
Customers can choose from different classic cream cheese spreads and a few seasonal flavors using 
Japanese ingredients like yuzu citrus and fish roe. The delicatessen is located in the basement of an 
office building near Tokyo Station. Right: A detail from the deli’s window. 


After Hours: Japan 


By Denisse Rauda 
Stars and Stripes 

I n Tokyo, there are a few times when finding a 
specific taste of home can prove difficult. For the 
most part, nearly all expat cravings can be satisfied 
here — albeit at a premium price, and often with a 
compromise in flavor and execution. 

An entire subsection of food missing from Tokyo’s oth¬ 
erwise vast and varied dining scene is the classic Jewish 
deli — not unlike one would expect to find in New York or 
San Francisco. 

Thanks to Wise Sons Tokyo, a San Francisco chain that 
recently opened its first overseas outlet in the eastern 
section of the sprawling city, the days of hungry expats 
longing for a piping hot pastrami sandwich or hearty 
bowl of matzo ball soup are gone. 

Located in the basement of a towering office building 
near Tokyo Station, Wise Sons’ wide selection of deli food 
promises Tokyoites a meal that departs greatly from the 
typical Japanese fare served across the city. 

A variety of bagels, prepared lunches and desserts 
greets diners as they enter the restaurant. Wise Sons of¬ 
fers different specials for breakfast and lunch — but the 
restaurant also has an all-day menu that includes bagel 
sandwiches, full-size pastrami or corned beef sandwich¬ 
es, hamburgers and salads. 

When Wise Sons Tokyo opened, founders Evan and Ari 
Bloom told Tablet Magazine they would keep the menu 
as authentic to the original Wise Sons as possible — with 
some minor adjustments. 

For instance, Wise Sons Tokyo bakes their own 
matzo, the pastrami is made with Australian beef cured 
right outside of Tokyo, and the selection of spreads (or 
schmears, as they’re called on the menu) incorporate 
traditional Japanese ingredients, such as salmon or yuzu 
citrus. 

Wise Sons also offers a variety of bento-style lunchbox- 
es — the bagel bentos are the first of their kind in Tokyo 
— which include a bagel, schmear and salad. These 
compact lunches make the perfect meal to bring along 
during a ride on the shinkansen, Japan’s bullet train. (I 
definitely have my eye on the lox box for my next trip 
departing from Tokyo Station.) 

I visited Wise Sons during the post-lunch rush on a re¬ 
cent Friday afternoon, and was surprised to snag a table 
as the occupants were finishing up. The restaurant offers 
sufficient seating that includes counter seats — but the 
seating area almost always fills up during peak hours. 

For a lunchtime bargain, try one of the three avail¬ 
able lunch sets that range from 800 yen (about $7.25) to 
1,200 yen each. The sandwich set includes half of either 
a classic corned beef or pastrami sandwich, a side and a 
drink. The matzo ball soup set also comes with a small 


side salad and drink. For the health-conscious: the salad 
set includes a side of rye bread and a drink. 

The drink options are standard: iced or hot coffee, tea, 
orange juice. For 100 yen more, diners can upgrade to 
a cappuccino, latte, green juice or premium cold cream 
iced coffee. 

I chose the pastrami lunch set with a cucumber salad 
and iced tea, while my companion opted for the corned 
beef set. For good measure, we also ordered a cup of 
matzo ball soup to share. 

We waited a good 15 minutes for our order to be de¬ 
livered to the table. At first glance, the sandwich looked 
small — which I confirmed upon taking my first bite. 

The bread was perfectly toasted and the mustard 


Photos by Denisse RAUDA/Stars and Stripes 

The hot pastrami sandwich lunch set at Wise Sons Tokyo 
included a small salad, fries and a drink. Grainy mustard 
comes on the side to slather on to your heart’s content. 

— which by the way, is also unique to the Tokyo branch, 
as the owners and chef had to find a Japanese mustard 
close in flavor and consistency to what is served in the 
U.S. restaurant — enhanced the flavor of the soft, tangy 
pastrami. 

While the classic corned beef sandwich looked simi¬ 
lar to the pastrami, the flavor of the pastrami was far 
superior. 

Lured by the minor discount offered by the lunch set, I 
immediately regretted my decision to not order the larger 
sandwich without the frills of a side salad and iced tea. 

The matzo ball soup, on the other hand, had a much 
more generous portion size — but the flavor fell a bit on 
the bland side. I had recently been suffering from severe 
allergies, so the warm soup was soothing, and I appre¬ 
ciated the texture of the matzo and the bits of chicken 
thrown in. However, I would probably not order the soup 
again unless the weather was extremely cold, and in case 
I ever had a craving for flavorless broth. 

In all, Wise Sons’ lunch set was pretty filling. Despite 
my initial order regret, I probably wouldn’t have been 
able to finish the full-sized pastrami sandwich. Even so, 
at the end of my meal, I still felt like I wasted my time 
(and appetite) on the uninventive side items. I was also, 
unfortunately, too full to sample the restaurant’s sweeter 
offerings, like the babka, the challah French toast or 
rugelach — but I promised myself I would visit soon to 
satisfy my sweet tooth. 

rauda.denisse@stripes.com 
Twitter: @drauda_stripes 


WISE SONS TOKYO 


Location: Marunouchi, 2 Chome-4-1, Floor B1 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 100-6390 
Directions: Wise Sons Tokyo is accessible via sev¬ 
eral train lines — including the JR Yamanote and 
Chuo Lines, and the Tokyo Metro Marunouchi Line 
— at Tokyo Station. Follow signs for the Marunouchi 
South Gate exit. Wise Sons is located in the base¬ 
ment food court of 
the nearby Marun¬ 
ouchi building. 

Hours: Mon.-Fri. 

7:30 a.m.-9 p.m.; 

Sat. 8:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Sun. 8:30 
a.m.-8 p.m. 

Prices: Prices for 
items vary, with 
most bagels under 
300 yen (about 
$2.75) and most 
pastries under 500 
yen. A breakfast 
set that includes 
a bagel, choice 
of shmear and a 
drink is 600 yen. 

Lunch sets range 
in price from 800 

to 1,200 yen. A la carte items include matzo ball 
soup (600 yen), salads (700 to 900 yen) and a variety 
of sandwiches (800 to 1700 yen). 

Dress: Casual 

Information: www.giraud.co.jp/wisesons 

— Denisse Rauda 


Matzo ball soup — hot 
enough to warm even the 
chilliest diner, but it could use 
more flavor. 
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Cheerful KIMONO & Good Souvenir-shop 


★ GETA(Wooden Footwear) *CHIRIMEN Bags 

★ SAMURAI-KIMONO ★ YU KATA-KIMONO 

★ NOREN(Tapestry) ★ J!KATABI(Ja panese TABI Shoes) 

*TENUGUI Cloth *FUROSHIKI Wrapping Cloth 
'A'CHIRIMEN (Japanese Crepe Cloth) 

03-3461-0064 • www.maruara.com • info@maruara.com 
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Mon.- Fri. 

1 -i d.s. 
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1 1:00 a.m. - 7:00 p.m. 
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1:00 p.m. - 7:00 p.m. 

Closed on Wednesday 



16-8, Udagawa-cho, SHibuya-ku, TOKYO 4 
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Airlines are encouraging 
passengers to reimburse 
their frequent flyer 
miles for experiences. 
“It’s a great alternative 
to have,” said James 
Durkin, of Edgebrook, 
III. Durkin and his family 
have used miles to watch 
a Chicago Bears game in 
a private suite at Soldier 
Reid and to eat at trendy 
restaurants in the city. 

Chicago Tribune photos 



THE THE 

LIMIT 


Passengers use airline 
miles for anything from 
sporting event tickets 
and fancy meals to 
walk-on movie roles 


By Lauren Zumbach 
Chicago Tribune 

M ost people save frequent flyer miles to splurge 
on a bucket-list trip. But some airlines are bet¬ 
ting customers want them to be a little more 
creative. 

Instead of swapping miles for a flight, cus¬ 
tomers at United Airlines could use them to 
buy or bid on experiences, like a recent auction promising a trip 
to London with a chance to be an extra in an upcoming Spider- 
Man film. Aviation geeks might have preferred another recent 
United auction, which promised a visit to the airline’s Tupelo, 
Miss., aircraft disassembly center to celebrate the airline’s last 
Boeing 747, including a Champagne toast in the first-class cabin. 
Meanwhile, two people attending the ESPY Awards later this 
month will be Delta Air Lines frequent flyers who spent 426,000 
miles to walk the sports awards show’s red carpet. 

To keep passengers loyal, frequent flyer programs need to offer 
something for everybody. But traditional perks like flights and 
upgrades can leave airlines’ best customers cold. 

“For a lot of customers with large balances, who spend a lot of 
time traveling, the idea of getting on a plane is not a top prior¬ 
ity,” said Luc Bondar, United’s vice president of loyalty. “They’re 
looking for other ways to find value.” 

Airlines have long let customers redeem miles for things other 
than travel, such as using them to buy merchandise. But custom¬ 
ers who use miles to shop rarely get as much bang for their buck 
as they might have if they’d used them for a flight, said Brian 
Karimzad of Milecards.com. 

The more unusual rewards can be a good deal, Karimzad said, 
especially when they involve experiences passengers can’t read¬ 
ily buy with cash, such as VIP perks or a chance to go behind the 
scenes at the carrier’s own operations. 

“It becomes your own personal value, and that can be worth 
more than what you can get booking a ticket to Europe,” he said. 

While many do require a lot of miles, they’re not just for road 
warriors who would struggle to spend their miles on travel alone. 
When life with two kids made jet-setting more of a challenge, 
the Durkins, of Edgebrook, Ill., started using miles for nights 
out closer to home. They’ve met big-name chefs over meals at 
trendy Chicago restaurants and watched a Bears game from a 
private suite at Soldier Field. In a few weeks, they’ll attend a wine 


pairing class with a sommelier — all paid for with miles earned 
through travel and a credit card they use for their speech therapy 
business. 

“It’s a great alternative to have,” said James Durkin, 37. “It 
forces us to make time for date nights.” 

Experiences aren’t about to unseat travel as the most popular 
way United Airlines’ frequent flyers spend their miles, but the 
category is growing. And United plans to continue to expand the 
range of options it offers, including more activities for interna¬ 
tional customers, Bondar said. 

More choices aren’t always better, according to a 2015 re¬ 
port by Jay Sorensen, president of airline consulting company 
IdeaWorks. Airlines should focus on unique experiences that 
fit the airline’s brand rather than an “endless buffet” of generic 
choices, he wrote. 

Bondar said experiences tied to major sporting events tend to 
be particularly popular with United customers, especially when 
tickets are hard to come by on the open market or come pack¬ 
aged with other perks. 

One United customer bid more than 1.5 million miles to win a 
trip to the 2016 Olympics in Rio de Janeiro that included event 
tickets, travel and a four-night hotel stay, Bodnar said. 

At Delta, frequent flyers can use miles to buy or bid on tickets 
to concerts and sporting events and vacation packages. Some 
come with VIP perks like a photo op with the winning driver at 
a NASCAR race or dinner at a hot restaurant including a kitchen 
tour with the chef. 

Delta sees “increased ongoing engagement” with customers 
who use miles for experiences, Sandeep Dube, the airline’s vice 
president of customer engagement and loyalty, said in an e- 
mailed statement. 

“Those experiences enhance the overall SkyMiles program, 
where we are constantly striving to bring members — from those 
who travel weekly to those who are just starting to travel — new 
options and innovative partnerships that appeal to them, and 
ultimately make the SkyMiles program more valuable.” 

Delta also offered its own version of the 747 sendoff, which let 
passengers bid for some seats on final flights for employees. But 
United seems to have gone furthest in designing experiences 
related to the airline itself. In addition to the 747 farewell events, 
United has auctioned flight simulator sessions at its Denver train¬ 
ing center and sold tickets to events offering a sneak peek at new 
Polaris airport lounges for 2,500 miles. 
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By Grace Wong 

Chicago Tribune 




T he third floor of the Center 

on Halsted is home to many 1 
things — a gymnasium, youth 
programs and art installations. 
But tucked behind the doors 
of an “Authorized Personnel 
Only” sign is a small kitchen 
where 25 people from all walks of life train 
in the culinary arts for nine weeks at Silver 
Fork. 

“I call it culinary boot camp,” said Nicole 
Pederson, director of culinary arts. 

The program is a 9-week-long course that 
trains people on understanding recipes, the 
language of the kitchen, knife skills and front 
of house responsibilities. Students also have the 
opportunity to be certified in a number of ways 
to allow them to serve alcohol and work in the 
food industry. The program itself is free, and 
students are given a stipend to pay for shoes, 
knives, a uniform or other necessities. 

Since its start in 2011, Silver Fork has had 
an employment success rate of about 70 per¬ 
cent, with alumni working in various hospital¬ 
ity roles from cooking in restaurants like Big 
Jim’s to managing roles at Eataly. 

Pederson, former executive chef of Found 
and The Barn in Evanston, is fairly new to the 
program, having joined in January. After work¬ 
ing in restaurants for 20 years, Pederson knew 
she wanted to do something more than just 
cooking day to day and saw that Chicago had a 
huge void for passionate and talented cooks. 

“It was important to me to find a place that 
was more about the community and really 
about helping and training people,” Pederson 
said. 

It’s exactly this sense of community and em¬ 
powerment that the program aims to achieve, 
said Modesto Tico Valle, CEO of the Center on 
Halsted. Originally, the program’s goal was 
to provide opportunities for homeless LGBTQ 
youth to enter the workforce and get entry- 
level jobs. But when the economy tanked in 
2008, an increasing number of adults came to 
the Center on Halsted for assistance. 

Now, the program trains a wide range of 
ages, from 18 to 65, with individuals from 
diverse racial and economic backgrounds. 

“They learn the hard skills of cooking, like 
knife work, and being placed in employment, 
but it’s also about the relationships they have 
formed,” Valle said. “Someone believed in 
them and didn’t give up, and it’s that person 
who took the extra step to make sure they had 
shoes and transportation and the proper cloth¬ 
ing. What matters to our students is that they 
were cared for.” 

The Center on Halsted is a community 
center for lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender, 
queer and questioning individuals with a goal 
of advancing the health and well being of the 
community, Valle said. The center’s approach 
is holistic; for Silver Fork, employment is the 
program’s goal because it helps lift people out 
of homelessness and boost self esteem. 

“Employment is a huge piece of one’s life,” 
Valle said. “If you don’t have employment, 
you can’t take care of yourself, get food, have 
shelter.” 

A key element of the program is being con¬ 
nected to a network of alumni and chefs who 
care about the individual. If an individual is 
late, the student is pulled aside to discuss what 
could be keeping them from showing up on 
time, whether this is through working on case 
management, finding housing or identifying 
other stressors. 

Companies also come in to conduct chef 
demos and to identify individuals who may 
be a good fit for hire. But Valle said the end 
goal is to find someone a career and to place 
someone in a position where a relationship has 
already been established with the employer. 

While the program aims to recruit from the 
LGBTQ community, the classes are almost 
evenly split between those in the LGBTQ 
community and others, according to the Cen- 


\V" 



Chicago program 
teaches kitchen 
skills, confidence 


Chicago Tribune/TNS 

Chef Nicole Pederson, right, and student Tatianna 
Adams season pork for the Silver Fork culinary program 
graduation meal at the Center on Halsted in Chicago 
last month. Silver Fork is a nine-week culinary arts and 
job readiness program coupled with service training and 
career counseling. 


CULINARY 

BOOT CAMP 


ter on Halsted’s data. 

“It’s open and welcoming, and (stu¬ 
dents) can walk into the building and 
not have to be afraid to be themselves, 
and the same goes for the classroom,” 
Pederson said. “Restaurants can be 
intimidating places, and being able to 
find a place and learn those skills and 
not worry about being judged for your 
sexuality, I think it’s a huge thing to have 
that safe space.” 

Culinary skills should be accessible, 
Pederson said, and Silver Fork allows 
its students to gain those skills without 
falling into debt, as some people do from 
attending traditional culinary school. 
She’s currently trying to make chefs 
more aware of the program so they can 
hire graduates into their kitchens. 

There are a number of criteria that 
applicants must meet to qualify for the 
program, among them making less than 
$40,000 a year, residing in Chicago, com¬ 
pleting the application and participating 
in two interviews. The program accepts 
only 25 students per session, but as many 
as 120 have applied in the past. 

Tara Jones, who identifies as lesbian, 
said it was a positive experience to go 
and learn in an environment where she 
felt comfortable in her sexuality and age. 

Jones worked in retail for a number 
of years before becoming a butcher at 
Whole Foods. But she suffered a lower 
back injury from a pinched nerve and had 
to leave her position. Unemployed, she 
was scrolling through Facebook when she 
came across an ad for Silver Fork. 

“It’s a place that gives you an oppor¬ 
tunity to find out if this is what you’re 


looking for,” Jones said. 
“It was comforting for 
a person like me who 
is in between and not 
knowing where I 
wanted to go in my 



Jones was 41 
when she went 
through the pro¬ 
gram in spring of 
2013. Now, she is a 
central supervisor in 
the kitchen at Eataly, 
managing the various 
restaurants inside the Italian 
market and food hall. 

“I always liked to cook, but for some 
reason I never thought about doing it as a 
life. I got there and I was scared because 
I didn’t have experience, I was just cook¬ 
ing at home,” Jones said. “(My instruc¬ 
tor) just made me feel comfortable, and 
he gave me confidence on making it all 
right for me to try something different 
than going into retail. No one ever has 
given to me confidence that I needed in 
that time in my life.” 

And these sentiments are echoed by 
other students, like William Howard, 
whose blog about being homeless and los¬ 
ing his longtime girlfriend to cancer was 
featured in the Tribune last year. 

Now a kitchen manager at Big Jim’s in 
Boystown, Howard, 51, said the pro¬ 
gram helped sharpen his knife skills 
and helped him realize that there were 
people he could count on. 

However, Diana Davila, chef and 
owner of Mi Tocaya Antojeria, said that 


smaller kitchens like hers may 
be hesitant to hire people 
from training programs 
such as Silver Fork, simply 
because the restaurant 
does not have the time 
to walk people through 
real-life experience. 
People who work in 
her kitchen, which is 
smaller than a hotel or 
larger restaurant, need to 
be able to hit the ground 
running, she said, and the 
experience of working in a 
fast-paced kitchen is an expec¬ 
tation. 

Davila added that larger kitchens may 
be a better fit for people who come out of 
these training programs because there’s 
more opportunities to hone those skills 
and further an individual’s experience in 
a working environment. 

Honey Butter Fried Chicken, which 
office manager Katie Boyd describes as 
a medium-sized restaurant with 50 em¬ 
ployees, has hired one student from Silver 
Fork. Boyd said Honey Butter Fried 
Chicken heard of the program because 
the owners were friends with Pederson. 
Boyd said the student has been a great 
hire and has been able to hit the ground 
running since he started two months ago. 

“It’s really refreshing to have a new 
hire who is super gung-ho and ready to 
dive in with our businesses practices,” 
Boyd said. “We always say that we will 
give our employees 100 percent of what 
they need to succeed if they give us 100 
percent of their energy in return.” 
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Bringing out the basher 

Nick Lowe rediscovers rock ’n’ roll roots with Los Straitjackets 


By David Bauder 

Associated Press 

F our men who wear Mexican 
wrestling masks onstage have 
reacquainted singer Nick Lowe 
with his rock ’n’ roll roots. 

The British composer of “Cruel to Be 
Kind” and “(What’s So Funny ’Bout) 
Peace, Love and Understanding” was 
deep into the country squire phase of 
his career a few years back, performing 
mostly acoustically. The death of drum¬ 
mer Bobby Irwin took an emotional toll 
on Lowe, leading to the dissolution of his 
band. 

He’s 69 years old now, the shock of 
hair completely white. He can still write 
meticulously-crafted pop songs and per¬ 
form them with sweetness and subtlety. 
Yet as the years went by, it became eas¬ 
ier to forget Lowe’s nickname was once 
“the basher” for tear-down-the-house 


rock shows (some alcohol required) and 
a get-it-done-quickly recording style. 

Enter Los Straitjackets. 

The Nashville-based quartet is a 
rarity, an instrumental rock band who 
recall the Ventures and Raybeats, and 
perform onstage in matching suits and 
unmatching masks. Your first instinct is 
to laugh, until the power and personality 
of the music takes over. 

They also share Lowe’s record compa¬ 
ny and manager, who suggested they get 
together when the singer needed a band 
for a tour supporting a holiday album. A 
more enduring partnership was forged. 

“Like everybody else, I couldn’t be¬ 
lieve it when they put on their masks and 
changed into suits,” Lowe said. “But now 
I’m totally used to it. The way we play 
together now, it actually feels like I’m in 
the band.” 

With the Straitjackets’ push, Lowe 
has pulled chestnuts like “So It Goes,” 


“Heart of the City” and Rockpile’s 
“When I Write the Book” from his cata¬ 
log, reclaiming ownership of songs he’d 
largely left in the past. 

Collaborating was an easy “yes” for 
the Straitjackets, who are longtime fans 
and recently released an album with 
instrumental versions of Lowe’s songs. 

“We had nothing to lose,” said found¬ 
ing guitarist Eddie Angel. “He had his 
credibility on the line going onstage with 
four guys in wrestling masks. He really 
did take a chance on us. He wasn’t sure 
how his fans would react.” 

There were initial wrinkles. When 
they started rehearsals, the Straitjackets 
acted like a side band supporting a front¬ 
man. Lowe told them instead to learn the 
basic material and perform it like they 
were Straitjackets’ songs and he would 
join in. 

During a recent show in Daryl Hall’s 
club in Pawling, N.Y., Lowe and the 


band played two sets together, wrapped 
around an interlude when the Straitjack¬ 
ets performed alone, including a cover 
of Lowe’s “Lately I’ve Let Things Slide” 
and their goofy rendition of the “Bat¬ 
man” theme. 

“We’re like a lightning rod for the 
silliness, so he can do what he wants,” 
Angel said. 

They’ve teamed in the studio as well, 
for a four-song EP led with the cut 
“Tokyo Bay,” and made more recordings 
since then. 

From his onstage demeanor alone, it’s 
clearly been a blast for Lowe. 

“They’re a right handful, as well,” 
he said. “It’s not like I’m touring with a 
bunch of old crones. It does feel natural 
to me, because they’ve got such a swing 
and rhythm. It’s not just a hammering. 

I love the way they play when they play 
my stuff and I feel really, really lucky.” 


Nick Lowe and Los Straitjackets turned a holiday tour into a full-fledged collaboration that has helped Lowe rediscover chestnuts from his catalog. 

Courtesy of Shore Fire Media 


Isbell looks 


inward in examining ‘White Man’s World’ 


$ ~ 


By Randy Lewis 
Los Angeles Times 

Singer-songwriter Jason Isbell 
grew up in Green Hills, Ala., often 
hearing sentiments coming from his 
radio extolling the virtues of the good 
old days, of small-town America, of 
times that seemed simpler and hap¬ 
pier through the rear-view mirror of 
history. 

He took a different tack while 


writing songs for his acclaimed 
2017 album “The Nashville Sound.” 
Several songs broached topics that 
are exceptionally touchy for many in 
country’s predominantly white, rural 
audience, and even more fearsome for 
radio programmers who try to avoid 
controversy at all costs. 

The most noteworthy might have 
been “White Man’s World,” in which 
Isbell, one of the most critically 
lauded singers and songwriters of the 


new millennium, didn’t overtly rail 
against perceived injustices. Instead, 
he raised questions about his own life 
experience, about the privileges he’s 
enjoyed, where those privileges came 
from and who paid what price to cre¬ 
ate them. 

“I’m a white man living on a white 
man’s street / I’ve got the bones of the 
red man under my feet / The highway 
runs through their burial grounds / 
Past the oceans of cotton,” Isbell, 39, 


sings in “White Man’s World.” 

He continues, “I’m a white man 
looking in a black man’s eyes / 
Wishing I’d never been one of 
the guys / Who pretended 
not to hear another white 
man’s joke/ Oh, the times 
ain’t forgotten,” the final 
line referencing “Dixie,” 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 37 

Courtesy of All Eyes Media 
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Jim James 

Uniform Distortion (ATO Records) 

My Morning Jacket frontman Jim 
James offers his musings on love, life 
and the hazards of our social media- 
driven modern world on his fourth 
solo record, the rocking “Uniform 
Distortion.” 

With driving guitar riffs and catchy 
hooks combined with his signature 
soaring vocals, James delivers an ut¬ 
terly engaging, hard-charging, straight¬ 
ahead record that almost feels like a 
throwback to a different era while also 
being very much current. 

Or, as he sings on “Out of Time”: “I’m 
either behind the times or ahead of the 
times or maybe I’m just out of time, out 
of luck.” 

It’s hard not to get sucked in. 

Who can’t relate to the first single, 
“Just a Fool,” when James sings, “Just 
a fool getting by / Just a fool doing all 
right.” 

On “Throwback,” James mixes 
nostalgia for a world before we were 
all connected, whether we like it or not, 
through our social media accounts. 

“Scroll back in time through your 
account / Watch your face grow younger 
as real time runs out / Throwback 
Thursday to the way that it was / When 
we were young,” he sings. 

The record’s title, “Uniform Distor¬ 
tion,” couples perfectly with the cover 
image taken from a 1971 “Whole Earth 
Catalog” showing a person hidden be¬ 
hind what appears to be a blinding light. 
Considered together with the music, it 
sends the message that all of us, and 
everything around us, is distorted. 

The question James grapples with, 
and that listeners are left to ponder, is 
what are we going to do about it? 

— Scott Bauer 
Associated Press 



Carolina Story 

Lay Your Head Down 
(Black River Americana) 

Ben Roberts comes from Arkansas, 
his wife Emily is from South Dakota, 
and they met in Memphis a decade ago. 
But Nashville was always their destiny. 

The couple’s debut album, “Lay 
Your Head Down,” pulsates with achy, 
heartfelt sentiment, delivered in tender 
harmony against a warmly pastoral 
background. 

For nearly 10 years, the duo said yes 
to every gig request, performing in 
nursing homes, churches and bars. The 
response was encouraging, but success 
was not immediate. 

Still, talent this big is hard to keep 
down. Several odd jobs and two babies 
later, it landed them a record deal. 

On the opening title cut, a mournful 
train whistle of a harmonica lays the 
groundwork for Ben’s plaintive tenor. 

“Springtime came with a vengeance 
this year, the river rose high, the water 
ain’t clear,” he sings in words composed 
on the banks of the Cumberland River. 

But it isn’t until Emily adds harmony 
on the second verse that the voltage 
of their voices joined together takes 
command. 

It’s possible, maybe even probable, 
that these gentle songs won’t rise to 
the top of the country charts. But they 
will find their way onto many a mellow 
playlist. And if they had emerged under 
the names of, say, Tim McGraw and 
Faith Hill, surely Nashville would have 
dropped to its knees. 

The thing is, this isn’t the kind of 
music that’s written with stardom in 
mind. These songs feel like they had to 
come out. 

— Scott Stroud 
Associated Press 



Cowboy Junkies 

All That Reckoning (Latent Recordings) 

Cowboy Junkies return from a 
yearslong recording sojourn with “All 
That Reckoning,” one of the best al¬ 
bums of their extended career. Occa¬ 
sionally ramping up the quiet, haunting 
sounds of “The Trinity Sessions,” their 
1988 classic, with doses of tougher 
arrangements and topical themes, the 
three Timmins siblings and bassist 
Alan Anton again perform up to their 
high standards. 

“All That Reckoning” is love at first 
listen, that’s instantly accessible, likable 
and memorable without merely trying 
to repeat old triumphs. 

Guitarist-songwriter Michael Tim¬ 
mins says the reckoning is both per¬ 
sonal and political and the title track 
launching the album with the Junkies’ 
trademark reverberations is definitely 
in the personal realm — “You took my 
heart and softly asked for more.” Others 
in that category are “Wooden Stairs,” 
“Shining Teeth” and “The Possessed.” 

“The Things We Do to Each Other” 
reflects the wider context, a song about 
manipulation and power: “Fear is not 
so far from hate / So if you get the folks 
to fear / It only takes one small twist / 

To kick it up a gear.” Another peak is 
“When We Arrive,” which combines 
individual and ideological issues. 

Vocalist Margo Timmins excels on 
both the intimate and the communal 
songs. Even on the louder tracks, like 
“Missing Children” and “Sing Me a 
Song,” she’s never shrill but never 
drowned out, either, as the Canadian 
band expertly maintains its balance. 

More than 30 years into their career, 
Cowboy Junkies are in peak form, add¬ 
ing another inspired, alluring album to 
their repertoire. 

— Pablo Gorondi 
Associated Press 



Rick Astley 

Beautiful Life (BMG) 

Rick Astley rick-rolled the world two 
years ago when he resurfaced with a 
very good album, his first new music 
in 23 years. The man who had become 
a jokey internet meme proved a master 
crafter of pop songs. Now he’s proved 
that wasn’t a fluke. 

The soulful Englishman with the 
bouffant hair who sang “Never Gonna 
Give You Up” in the 1980s delivers 
again on another dozen tracks of his 
up-tempo, easygoing-down mix of blue¬ 
eyed soul, gospel and dance. 

Like “50” in 2016, Astley wrote and 
produced “Beautiful Life” alone and 
performs all the instruments. There’s 
only one other person who is all over 
the new album: That would be Lene 
Bausager, Astley’s wife. Virtually every 
song celebrates their love. (If that’s not 
who he’s singing about, he’s in some 
serious trouble at home.) 

Astley just wants to boogie on 
“Chance to Dance” and wants to be 
kissed hard on “Last Night on Earth.” 
His lover gives him a “fear of want¬ 
ing you too much” on “Every Corner,” 
“gives me light” on “She Makes Me” 
and prompts him to “want to run down 
to the edge of the river singing” on 
“Shivers.” 

The album ends with “The Good 
Old Days,” which is studded with sly 
references to other bands — “A super 
tramp will sing for me / A full beggar’s 
banquet” — as Astley celebrates the 
tunes he was raised on. 

“Someone saved my life every single 
night / When the words and the music 
played / When the records took me 
away,” he sings. It’s a fitting song for 
this pop survivor to conclude with, a 
clever valentine to music itself. 

— Mark Kennedy 
Associated Press 


FROM PAGE 36 

Stephen Foster’s 19th century 
paean to what he perceived to be 
the glories of the Old South. 

The song, Isbell told The 
Times last year, was inspired by 
2016’s presidential election. 

He was talking inside one of 
his favorite places to perform, 
Nashville’s historic Ryman 
Auditorium, often referred to as 
“the mother church of country 
music.” It’s a landmark with its 
own complicated history. Today’s 
visitors can still see signs that 
once informed African Ameri¬ 
cans where they were allowed 
to sit — and where they weren’t 
— when audiences decades 
ago at the Ryman were still 
segregated. 

“I think as a society we’re 
still making a lot of progress,” 
said Isbell, sitting in one of the 
upstairs pews. “I think just as 
many people or more people are 
getting treated unfairly by law 
enforcement [today] as there 


were 20,30 or 40 years ago. We 
just find out more about it now.” 

But he has noticed a change 
since the election of President 
Donald Trump, largely in how 
people perceive the country 
itself, and felt the need to say 
something. 

“When something like this 
happens, when somebody is put 
on this particular pedestal that 
Trump has been put upon — par¬ 
tially by Americans, partially by 
the process — it’s easy to look at 
it and say we’re failing, and that 
this movement of compassion is 
losing to people who are so afraid 
it makes them selfish. It’s very 
easy to say that and think that. I 
think we may have gone down a 
couple of rungs on a ladder we’ve 
already climbed a long, long way 
on.” 

And yet, he continued, “I feel 
like a lot of people are confusing 
falling a couple of rungs with 
falling off the ladder. I feel like 
as a songwriter, I’m not a huge 
star, I’m not a celebrity, I’m not 


I’m not a huge star, 
I’m not a celebrity, 
I’m not going to 
have the ability 
to sway a lot of 
people. But if 
200,000 people 
buy this record and 
50 of them start 
thinking a little bit 
differently because 
of that song, or 
another song, then 
I feel like I’ve done 
my job. 9 

singer-songwriter 
Jason Isbell 

On his song “White Man’s World” 


going to have the ability to sway 
a lot of people. But if 200,000 
people buy this record and 50 of 
them start thinking a little bit 
differently because of that song, 
or another song, then I feel like 
I’ve done my job.” 

“The Nashville Sound” spent 
six weeks on the Billboard 
country album and peaked at No. 
1, but his “White Man’s World” 
received little or no airplay on 
mainstream country radio sta¬ 
tions, even though Isbell is one 
of the most popular artists in the 
world of Americana radio and 
consistently performs sold-out 
shows. 

“I do think part of my job is 
to let people know where I stand 
on those kinds of issues and to 
defend people who aren’t white 
males like I am,” he said. “To 
defend my child, my wife, my 
friends who are afraid for them¬ 
selves right now.” 

Isbell often performs with his 
wife, singer-songwriter and vio¬ 
linist Amanda Shires, who is part 


of his band the 400 Unit and will 
release her fifth studio album in 
August. 

“I’m not afraid right now,” said 
Isbell, who recently announced 
a new series of fall shows at 
the Ryman and in October will 
release “Live From the Ryman.” 
“I’m the person who’s benefiting 
from most of the tax cuts and the 
new healthcare plan. I’m the guy 
who could afford healthcare no 
matter what the new plan says. 
But it still drives me nuts on 
behalf of other people.” 

“I’m not going to get kicked 
out of the country,” Isbell added. 
“I’m 15th-generation American. 
But the fact that people pay 
me for my opinion — and they 
do, whether they realize it or 
not; that’s what you’re paying 
for, whether you buy a ticket to 
a show or whether you buy a 
record — I think it makes me re¬ 
sponsible. I can’t stay completely 
silent on those things.” 
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'Great Revolt' offers insight into Trump support 


By Will Lester 

Associated Press 


P eople struggling to understand 
what is happening in American 
politics would do well to read this 
fascinating book co-written by one 
of the first journalists to see what was hap¬ 
pening to a key slice of the electorate — the 
white working class in the upper Midwest. 

And Salena Zito, who was based in 
Pittsburgh, had a clear view of what was 
happening well before the stunning elec¬ 
tion of 2016. 

Zito wrote “The Great Revolt” with Brad 
Todd, a Republican strategist with Tennes¬ 
see roots. She pulled together her observa¬ 
tions of extensive reporting and writing 
about the people in parts of America who 
feel they have been forgotten as the fast¬ 
growing cities and especially those on the 
nation’s coastlines surged back from the 
Great Recession of 2007-2008. Many of the 
towns and small cities in the nation’s Rust 
Belt did not snap back so easily, something 
often overlooked in coverage about the 
economy’s comeback. 

Their book shifts from chapters looking 


at broad themes from this slice of Ameri¬ 
can voters to portraits of these people, 
many of whom struggle to raise their fami¬ 
lies, make a living and rediscover hope in 
the future. 


Todd studied their re¬ 
actions in focus groups 
as they talked about the 
brash newcomer to the 
political scene — Don¬ 
ald J. Trump — as well 
as their fears about 
globalism and tradition¬ 
al politics. Democrats 
used to consider the 
Upper Midwest their 
“blue wall” that would 
deliver the party’s presidential nominee a 
bushel of electoral votes every four years. 

In a campaign like no other, Trump 
boasted about his abilities, made bold 
predictions, talked about creating jobs 
and promised to get out of international 
treaties, cut immigration and protect 
struggling industries. Most important, he 
took his campaign directly to these people 
who desperately wanted the attention and 
promises of help. The Hillary Clinton 



campaign never perfected her campaign’s 
appeal to these people and in some cases 
neglected to travel to them. 

The book profiles people like Bonnie 
Smith from rural Ohio, who runs a bakery. 
She was raised a Democrat, her parents 
were Democrats and she is married to a 
Democrat. In March 2016, she voted for 
Bemie Sanders over Clinton in the Demo¬ 
cratic primary. But later in that election 
year: “I started to look around me, and my 
town and my county” and decided “I am 
just not in the mood to just show up and vote 
for who my party tells me I have to vote for.” 

Throughout the region, people made 
similar decisions to change their voting 
patterns, though the specific reasons might 
have differed. For Smith, the sagging local 
economy of Ashtabula County seemed to 
demand a dramatic change from politics 
as usual. 

When Trump returns to campaign 
themes about trade, immigration and 
“America first,” he has these people firmly 
in mind — in states like Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Iowa and Wisconsin. The 
question of whether he has permanently 
reshaped America’s politics is central to 


the book, and to Trump’s persistent cam¬ 
paign themes. 

The writers talked to everyone from 
union bosses to day laborers, mechanics 
and waitresses to see what was on then- 
minds. They found the people had opti¬ 
mism about their personal situations and 
pessimism about their communities. 

Many of these voters had supported 
Barack Obama in two previous presidential 
elections. They were attracted to his soar¬ 
ing rhetoric and promise of change. Joe 
Keenan is a rural Wisconsin resident who 
owns a repair shop for farm equipment. 

He voted for Obama because “in politics, 
change is a potent message, and he had a 
potent delivery.” But he grew disappointed 
with Obama and the direction of the coun¬ 
try. So he switched in 2016. 

“I liked Trump because he is going to 
clean out Washington,” Keenan said. 

The roughly 40 percent of the popula¬ 
tion that supports Trump is unwavering 
and includes many residents of the Upper 
Midwest who were long a critical part of 
Democrats’ path to national victory. Win¬ 
ning them back from Trump will be no 
easy task. 



Blood Standard 

Laird Barron 

Isaiah Coleridge, muscle for the 
Chicago mob’s Alaska subsidiary, 
isn’t your typical Mafia hit man. 

He’s college educated, frequent¬ 
ly alludes to Greek and Roman 
classics and relishes his under¬ 
world moniker — Hercules. 

Coleridge kills without remorse 
until two of his bosses invite him 
on a boat ride and blaze away at 
a herd of walruses, planning to 
butcher them for ivory. There, 
he discovers that his capacity for 
violence has limits. 

He chops one wiseguy in the 
throat, points a gun at the other 
and flees, turning up at a remote 
New York farm whose owners 
take in all manner of lost souls. 

Coleridge is settling in at the 
farm when one of its denizens 
— a teenage girl — goes missing. 

His pursuit to track her down 
soon pits him against white 
supremacists, a Native American 
criminal gang, the New York 
mafia, a team of former merce¬ 
naries, corrupt local cops and a 
bent FBI agent. 

Along the way, he is stabbed, 
shot and bludgeoned beyond the 
endurance of mere mortals. But 
Hercules gives worse than he gets. 

The action is fast-paced, the 
characters well drawn and the 
hardboiled prose quirky. 

— Bruce DeSilva/AP 



FAMOUS 
F A T H ER 
GIRL 


Mwrtr tf. 

TAM IE HER.X5TE.IK 

Famous Father Girl 

Jamie Bernstein 

Private schools, a New England 
country home and socializing 
with the likes of President John 
F. Kennedy and family — this is 
what it’s like to grow up as the 
daughter of famed composer and 
musician Leonard Bernstein. 

“Back in second grade, it hadn’t 
bothered me too much,” Bernstein 
writes. “But now, in fifth grade, I 
became self-conscious about my 
famous father. I didn’t want to be 
singled out; I just wanted to be 
normal.” 

To many readers, Jamie 
Bernstein’s childhood will seem 
charmed. And charmed is to be 
expected when the protagonist is 
a progeny of the man who com¬ 
posed music for “West Side Story,” 
among many other hit musicals. 

Alas, the family has its issues. 

“Both our parents were 
dyed-in-the-wool confrontation 
avoiders; they loathed and feared 
melodrama,” Bernstein writes. 
“We offspring grew up avoiding 
confrontation, as well. So, as long 
as our mother pretended all was 
normal, that gave the rest of us 
permission to play along.” 

Readers may find interesting 
the (largely) bygone era of extrav¬ 
agance, and tales of a quirky, yet 
average American family who got 
to experience the extraordinary. 

— Tracee M. Herbaugh/AP 



Matchmaking 
for Beginners 

Maddie Dawson 

Readers are introduced to 
Marnie MacGraw at her fiance’s 
family Christmas party. When 
she commits the unforgivable sin 
of refusing the hostess’ rarebit, 
thinking it’s a dish made from 
rabbit, Blix, a boisterous Brook¬ 
lynite and Marnie’s future great- 
aunt, swoops in to rescue Marnie, 
and we’re off. 

Blix recognizes in Marnie a 
kindred spirit — as both women, 
one just starting out in fife and the 
other nearing the end, possess an 
uncanny ability to see love and its 
potential. 

Mamie’s marriage lasts just two 
weeks, and its demise sends her 
into a crippling depression. She 
retreats to her parents and mar¬ 
ried sister, whose own domesticity 
becomes a model for Mamie. 

Marnie tries to convince herself 
that she’s ready-made for her own 
version of suburban solitude with 
a former beau. But Blix gets the 
last word as her will reveals she’s 
left her aging brownstone — and 
its quirky residents—to Mamie. 
The young woman is stunned and 
plunged into brand-new turmoil. 

Dawson rolls out a cast of en¬ 
dearing and realistic characters 
and a rollickingly fun story. 

— Kim Curtis/AP 



See Her Run 

Peggy Townsend 

Former investigative reporter 
Aloa Snow lost her job at the 
Los Angeles Times because she 
invented a source for a story on 
Vietnamese nail salon workers. 
The story was good — and illus¬ 
trated the poor working conditions 
and abuse that workers encounter. 
But the fictional source tainted 
the article and left Aloa a pariah 
in journalism. Now she’s living in 
her deceased grandmother’s San 
Francisco house and coping with 
the anorexia she thought she had 
conquered. 

She doesn’t want — but des¬ 
perately needs — a job offer from 
software designer and philanthro¬ 
pist Michael Collins, whom she 
hasn’t seen in more than 18 years. 
He offers Aloa a high salary to 
investigate the apparent suicide of 
adventure runner Hayley Poole, 
who died during a camping trip in 
the desert. The story would be for 
Novo, an independent newsroom 
founded by Michael. Aloa senses 
a good story, the chance to bring 
some justice to Hayley, and a bit 
of redemption for herself. The in¬ 
vestigation leads Aloa to the world 
of competitive sports, corporate 
intrigue and corrupt beliefs. 

Townsend’s sophisticated plot¬ 
ting and affinity for character 
development elevate the novel. 

— OlineH. Cogdill/AP 



Berenice Abbott: 

A Life in Photography 

Julia Van Haaften 

The word gutsy doesn’t even 
begin to describe the great 
20th-century photographer Ber¬ 
enice Abbott. Nor does brilliant, 
rebellious, prickly, inventive or 
indefatigable. Taken together, 
however, they convey something 
of the spirit of a woman born in 
1898 but always ahead of her time. 

She was a lesbian and feminist 
when homosexuality was taboo, 
interested in science and technol¬ 
ogy when other artists didn’t care, 
and fiercely committed to docu¬ 
mentary realism at a time when 
emotion-laden pictorialism was all 
the rage in photography. 

Van Haaften, founding curator 
of the New York Public Library’s 
photography collection and author 
of the Abbott volume in Aper¬ 
ture’s Masters of Photography 
series, covers Abbott’s troubled 
childhood in Ohio, her escape to 
Greenwich Village, then Paris, 
and her early success as a portrait 
photographer. 

In 1929, Abbott began the proj¬ 
ect for which she’s best known: 
documenting the changing face of 
New York City. 

Van Haaften captures Abbott’s 
life and legacy in a biography that 
is both absorbing and exhausting. 

— Ann Levin/AP 
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NEW ON DVD 


“Isle of Dogs”: Describing the Wes Ander¬ 
son animated film does it no justice because 
the only way to fully appreciate this produc¬ 
tion is to experience it on multiple levels. At 
the heart is the story of 12-year-old Atari Ko- 
bayashi (voiced by Koyu Rankin), the ward 
of the massively corrupt Mayor Kobayashi 
(Kunichi Nomura). Taking advantage of 
an overpopulation of sick dogs, the mayor 
decrees that all the canine pets of Megasaki 
City are to be exiled to a vast garbage dump. 
The action seems to be in regards to pub¬ 
lic safety but is the end result of centuries 
of bad blood. Atari flies to Trash Island in 
search of his bodyguard dog, Spots (Liev 
Schreiber), the first canine sent into the trash 
island exile. With the assistance of a pack of 
newly found mongrel friends, Atari begins 
a journey through this junkyard of failed 
adventures and misguided endeavors that 
will decide the fate and future of the entire 
prefecture. “Isle of Dogs” can be enjoyed as 
a simple story or as a complicated metaphor 
for life. Being able to pull off such diverse 
story elements coupled with the dazzling 
look is a reminder that while we might think 
Anderson has shown us his best, he continues 
to produce work that takes filmmaking to an 
even higher level. 

“Rampage”: Even in a movie that is based 
so thinly on a popular arcade game, Dwayne 
Johnson continues to prove he is the biggest 
action star of the 21st century. Without 
Johnson, “Rampage” would be just a notch 
above those smash-up monster creature 
features that appear on cable, where it 
could have been called “Wolfbatasaurus” 
or “Crocopine.” If all you want is to see a lot 
of buildings fall and people get chomped, 
“Rampage” is the film that will tide you 
over until a better movie comes along. 


STX/AP 

Aidy Bryant, left, Busy Philipps and Amy 
Schumer in a scene from “I Feel Pretty,” 
now on DVD. 

Also available on DVD: 

“I Feel Pretty”: Accident leaves a woman 
(Amy Schumer) with a new look on life. 

“Truth or Dare”: A simple game turns 
deadly for a group of friends. 

“The Expanse: Season Three”: A poten¬ 
tial battle between Earth and Mars could 
have a major impact on all humanity. 

“The Good Place: Season Two”: Kristen 
Bell and Ted Danson star in the NBC com¬ 
edy that deals with the afterlife. 

“Pitch: The Complete Series”: Short-lived 
Fox series about the first woman to play 
mqjor league baseball. 

“1/1”: Young woman re-evaluates her life 
when she gets pregnant. 

“Frontline: Trafficked in America”: An 
examination of Central America teens are 
smuggled into the U.S. with a promise of a 
better life but end up forced into slavery to 
pay off their debt. 

“Disobedience”: Rachel Weisz and Rachel 
McAdams star in this story of a woman who 
returns to the community that exiled her 
only to find she must continue to hide her 
desires. 

“Super Troopers 2”: Vermont highway 
patrolmen must deal with an international 
border dispute that arises between the U.S. 
and Canada. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 


Nancy and her mother, Claire Clancey, voiced by Alyson Hannigan, are characters in the animated series “Fancy Nancy.” 


Alyson Hannigan plays TV mom to glitter-loving ‘Fancy Nancy’ 


By Lynn Elber 

Associated Press 

A lyson Hannigan is 
clear about why she 
pursued a role on the 
“Fancy Nancy” TV 
series: Her daughters, ages 6 
and 9. 

Hannigan said there’s a “love 
affair” between her family and 
the books by Jane O’Connor and 
Robin Preiss Glasser about a girl 
who doesn’t believe in plain- 
wrap anything, especially words. 

Hannigan was so intent on 
joining the Disney Junior ani¬ 
mated series about the extrava¬ 
gant Nancy that she called her 
agent and said she’d take any 
role, including that of Frenchy 
the dog. She was picked instead 
to play mom Claire (opposite 
Rod Riggle’s dad Doug), adding 
another animated project to her 
varied list that includes “Robot 
Chicken,” “American Dad!” and 
“Kim Possible.” 

Hannigan spoke with the AP 
about the series and shared a 
tongue-in-cheek scheme to re¬ 
vive the 2005-14 sitcom “How I 
Met Your Mother,” in which she 
played Lily. 

Remarks have been edited for 
clarity and brevity. 

What’s the appeal of the Fancy 
Nancy books? 

Hannigan: I like the fact that it’s a 
vocabulary lesson disguised in a very 
charming story. I immediately saw my 
(older) daughter starting to use bigger 
words and fancier vocabulary. She 
still loves language, and so that was 
wonderful. And it celebrates how pas¬ 
sionate Nancy is for all the wonder¬ 
ful things in her world, and how her 
imagination is so vivid. And I love that 
it captures what childhood should be. 



Hannigan — shown during a recording 
session for her role as Claire — is known 
for roles on “Buffy the Vampire Slayer” and 
“How I Met Your Mother.” 


Why did you decide to do voice 
as well as on-screen acting? 

I have always wanted 
to do cartoons. Joss 
Whedon, the creator of 
“Buffy,” once said, “I 
think if we just cut you 
open, a cartoon would 
pop out.” I’ve done 
guest spots here and 
there, but, honestly, I 
think becoming a mom 
and reading to my kids 
every night really sort 
of made me figure out 
doing voices. 


Does the series echo those 
themes? 

It’s got such a good message. 

It’s all about kids being kids, in an 
authentic way, and learning valuable 
lessons without it being preachy at 
all—just celebrating individual style 
and everything that the imagination 
can hold. It really celebrates being a 
unique kid. 

Do you approach voicing an ani¬ 
mated character differently when 
it’s based on a book rather than 
created for the screen? 

The family is very relatable to me, 
so I wasn’t intimidated by these char¬ 
acters already out there. The mom is 
relatable because she’s a stay-at-home 
mom with two kids and she’s up for all 
the art projects. I’m sure there’s al¬ 
ways a layer of glitter everywhere no 
matter how much she cleans, because 
she celebrates the kids’ imagination 
and enthusiasm for all the projects 
they get themselves into. 

How much glitter would be found 
in your home? 

Oh, there’s so much. I’ve been 
relegated to the guesthouse with my 
glitter because I have an extensive 
collection, and the kids and I defi¬ 
nitely craft up a storm. Glitter, glue, 
fabrics, lots of pom-poms. My house 
could also pass as a Michael’s store. 

“How I Met Your Mother” 
wrapped up neatly, but would you 
like to see it somehow join the com¬ 
edy revivals trend? 

I would love it. That was such a 
wonderful place to go to work every 
day and such a great group. But they 
(producers Carter Bays and Craig 
Thomas) might have blown it because 
they did so many flash-forwards at the 
end of the series. And I’m like, “Oh, 
no, we can’t do reunion shows because 
you told everybody what happened.” 
But hey, never say never. I would defi¬ 
nitely be on board if that happened. 

Have you been approached about 
it? 

No. But my pitch is that we just do 
it all over again. Somebody narrates 
it and says, “No, no, no, kids. That’s 
not how it happened. I’ll tell you the 
real way,” and then we can just do the 
whole show over. 
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Participants pound a punching bag under colored 
strobe lights during a Spicy Boxing class at WeThrive 
Fitness gym in Monticello, Minn., in May. 


Photos by Dave Schwarz, St. Cloud (Minn.) Times/AP 

Spicy Boxing class members can burn about 300 calories in 30 minutes, 
according to Hallie Leffingwell, owner of WeThrive Fitness gym. 



HOT WORKOUT 

Spicy Boxing heats up Minn, fitness scene 
by combining kickboxing and Latin music 


By Mick Hatten 

St. Cloud (Minn.) Times 

T he idea came from a problem Hall¬ 
ie Leffingwell was having when she 
was a competitive kickboxer. 
“When I was fighting, I was often 
told I was robotic in my movements,” she 
said. “So they told me to listen to Latin 
music when I was working out. I couldn’t 
help but move my hips, and it would help 
me flow a little bit better with my move¬ 
ments. 

Leffingwell said listening to the music 
was a lot of fun. 

“I thought, ‘If I can enjoy it, everyone 
else would, too.’ I had some people help me 
choreograph a class and the members of 
my gym absolutely love it,” she said. 

Leffingwell was a kickboxer who worked 
out at the St. Cloud Boxing & Wrestling 
Club. She has owned the WeThrive Fitness 
gym in Monticello since December of 2014. 
The class she helped create with the help of 
fitness dance and classic dance instructors 
is called Spicy Boxing. 

“It’s been going about six months and 
classes are three days a week and there’s 
two classes each day,” Leffingwell said. 

“We break it up into rounds. For six weeks, 
we use the same music and the same cho¬ 
reography, so they get to know the songs 
and get to know the moves, and we up the 
intensity as they go.” 

A person can burn about 300 calories in 
a half-hour, she said. 

“You leave just drenched,” Leffingwell 
said. “It’s fantastic.” 

OK, so let’s get into some specifics. 

There is a room in the gym that has 10 
100-pound heavy bags that hang from the 
ceiling, each about 6 feet apart. The room 
is typically dark with only dance machine 
lights on as mostly Latin music is played. 

Wearing boxing gloves, the members 
of the class punch and kick the heavy bag 
with dance moves thrown in between to, 
well, spice things up, with a trainer in¬ 
structing them. 

“It’s way more high energy than most 


workouts, and it doesn’t feel like you’re 
working out,” said Danielle Carlson, of 
Clearwater, Minn. 

Danelle Weismann of Becker is a certi¬ 
fied personal trainer and recently tried 
Spicy Boxing for the first time. Since she 
tried it, she’s been trying to convince oth¬ 
ers to give it a go. 

“I like the fact that it’s in the dark with 
the lights down because it makes you more 
comfortable,” Weismann said. “It’s geared 
for all ages and sizes, and you get a little 
dance in there.... I love kicking and hitting 
the bag. You can get mean and aggressive, 
and then they calm you down with the 
dancing.” 

The other thing Weismann said she likes 
about the class is the cost. It is $10 for non¬ 
gym members per class. It is free for those 
who have WeThrive Fitness gym member¬ 
ships. 

“It’s super cheap,” she said. “I looked 
into other boxing places, and the workouts 
are very expensive.... The lights are off 
during the workouts, so for older women 
or for women just getting into working out, 
you just want to feel comfortable.” 

The gym also offers boot camp workouts, 
strength training, yoga, meditation and 
wellness training with certified trainers. 

Leffingwell, 33, said she is looking to 
expand where Spicy Boxing is offered. 

“We’re turning spicy boxing into a 
licensed class,” she said. “We’re training 
people to teach it.” 

Leffingwell said she has more than 75 
clients who have tried the program. She 
also said that people should not be intimi¬ 
dated by the variety of moves involved. 

“The kicks are not very hard, and the 
tempo of the class requires a lighter kick,” 
she said. “There’s a lot of squats and a lot 
of cardio exercises, and you move with the 
music. 

“I outsourced the instructor because 
I know what I’m strong at, and I’m not 
strong at dancing. Our dance instructors 
have that background, and if they are 
trying something too tough, I tell them to 
simplify it.” 



Dhani Adler leads a Spicy Boxing class in May. The class is free for WeThrive 
Fitness members or $10 for nonmembers. 



The workout room is kept dark, with the exception of light emitted from the dance 
machine, so that patrons won’t be bothered by those around them. 
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WEEKEND: FAMILY 



No limits 


Professor wants black women to feel 
free to look for love outside their race 


By Heidi Stevens 

Chicago Tribune 

C heryl Judice knew her book 
would be met with some 
skepticism. 

She wrote it anyway. 
“Interracial Relationships 
Between Black Women and White 
Men” tells the stories of black 
women who are dating, married to 
or divorced from white men. She in¬ 
terviewed 60 women and men about 
their relationships — the highs, 
the lows, whether and when race 
factored into those highs and lows, 
what led them to date outside their 
race, how their families received 
their partners, how they were re¬ 
ceived by their partners’ families. 

It’s an academic approach, but 
with a clearly stated mission at 
heart. 

“It is my hope,” Judice, a sociol¬ 
ogy professor at Northwestern 
University, writes, “that presenting 
their stories will cause more black 
women to intentionally seek to 
broaden their idea of suitable dating 
and marriage partners.” 

That conversation, she said, is 
long overdue and not easy to have. 

“What I’m bringing up, for many 
people, is very sensitive,” Judice 
told me. “They’re like, ‘Why are you 
putting that out there?’ Because I’m 
tired of people being so miserable, 
that’s why.” 

Miserable, she said, meaning 
single when they’d prefer to be 
partnered. Discussions with her 
black female friends, black female 
students on campus and black fe¬ 
male audience members at various 
panels often turned to the women’s 
difficulty finding love. 

The book, Judice said, is not 
intended to dismiss black men as 
loving, suitable partners. Although 
she’s certainly heard that criticism. 

“I say, ‘I have no intentions to 
diminish African-American men,”’ 
Judice said. ‘“There simply are not 
enough of you.’ ” 

Black females begin to outnum¬ 
ber black males by age 16, Judice 
writes, partly as a result of high 
mortality and incarceration rates 
that Judice said result from system¬ 
atic discrimination against black 
males. 

Black men are also twice as likely 
as black women to marry outside 
their race, she writes. Black women 
are, in fact, the least likely group of 
women to marry outside their race. 

Judice first became interested in 
the topic after spending time with 
black families around her in Evan¬ 
ston, Ill.. As children and teens, the 
girls and the boys often hung out 
with groups that were racially and 
ethnically diverse. After their teen 
years ended, she observed, their so¬ 
cial experiences took dramatically 
different turns. 

By their late 20s and early 30s, 
she writes, most of them had gradu¬ 
ated from college and started their 
careers. Many were dating. 

“But it was only the black males 
who were engaged or had married,” 
she writes. “Their black female 
counterparts were single, an often- 
voiced concern and the subject of 
conversation, particularly among 
their mothers. 

“Many of the black mothers,” she 
writes, “expressed their frustration 
about the dating and marriage pros¬ 
pects of their daughters, while the 
black mothers with sons noted that 


the males were pursued by women 
from various racial/ethnic groups.” 

Conversations with middle-class 
black families in other parts of the 
country, she writes, matched her 
Chicago-area observations. 

Several of the women Judice 
interviewed for the book, however, 
tell stories of being pursued by 
white men. “I just went out with 
who asked me out because I am 
traditional enough to not ask a guy 
out first,” a woman called Cathy (all 
names were changed for the book) 
told Judice. In college, Cathy said, 
those guys tended to be white. 

Judice hopes the stories in her 
book inspire more black women and 
white men to do the same. 

“If we don’t talk about it, it’s 
always going to be the elephant in 
the room,” she said. “I’m looking 
at a core issue of how people really 
think. I’m not blaming anybody for 
anything. I’m not casting anybody 
as a victim. I’m just saying, ‘Let’s 
look at a life where people are free 
from some of the things that have 
shackled us for so long.’” 

Free from them, but not ignorant 
of them. She discusses, in the book, 
the history of white men exploit¬ 
ing and abusing black women 
and explores whether that history 
weaves its way into her interview¬ 
ees’ dating choices and experiences. 
The historical and modern-day 
power differential is, in fact, what 
led her to limit the book to black 
women and white men, rather than 
black women and all nonblack men 
(Latino men, Asian men, etc.) 

“As a sociologist, it was interest¬ 
ing for me to discover how and why 
relationships between the group 
highest in the social hierarchy 
— white men — and the group low¬ 
est in the social hierarchy — black 
women — occurred,” she writes. 

Judice is African-American, and 
she’s married to an African-Ameri¬ 
can man. Her family, though, is 


filled with marriages across racial 
and ethnic lines. Her five siblings 
all married outside their race, and 
she can trace the first interracial 
marriage in her family to 1930. 

Her grandmother’s nephew, 

Louis, fell in love with Angeline, an 
Italian woman he met at an inte¬ 
grated church in St. Paul, Minn. 

The congregation was divided, Judi¬ 
ce said, upon the news of Louis and 
Angeline’s romance, and relatives 
encouraged Louis to leave town. 

He moved to Chicago to live with 
his aunt, Judice’s grandmother, and 
Angeline followed him. 

“My grandmother said to her, ‘An¬ 
geline, right now you think you’re 
so in love, but how are you going to 
feel if you have little brown-skinned 
children running around calling 
you Mama?”’ Judice said. “And 
Angeline, with her feisty self, looked 
at my grandmother and said, ‘Aunt 
Cannie, I don’t care about that. And 
the darker they are, the better I’ll 
love them.’ They got married a few 
weeks later, in my grandmother’s 
living room at 51st and Wabash.” 

Judice hopes readers are ready 
to hear her message, and the stories 
of the women and men she inter¬ 
viewed. We just swooned, after all, 
over a royal wedding between a 
black woman and a white prince. 

“Prince Harry was born the day 
my husband and I got married,” 
Judice said. “Meghan Markle, in 
addition to the Northwestern con¬ 
nection, grew up and went to the 
same high school as my California 
cousins.” (Markle graduated from 
Northwestern University in 2003.) 

“I thought, ‘If I’m ever going to 
finish this book, let me do it now, 
while there’s public interest in inter¬ 
racial relationships.’ 

“I can only hope the book is re¬ 
ceived in the manner it was intend¬ 
ed,” she said, “and that it will start a 
different conversation, one that we 
haven’t really had.” 


Northwestern sociology professor Cheryl Judice (not pictured above), author of “Interracial Relationships 
Between Black Women and White Men,” says the subject matter isn’t easy, but the conversation is long overdue. 

Dreamstime/TNS 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 




Totally tubular: 
Summer memories 


Y ou can call me Parent of the Year. I just gave my 
17-year-old daughter permission to go cliff div¬ 
ing with her friends at a rocky outcrop overlook¬ 
ing the bay. 

As counterintuitive as this might seem for a parent, 

I smile when my children seek out the kind of old-fash¬ 
ioned, risky fun I had when I was a kid. Back before the 
internet made screens our main focus in life, we spent 
summers trying to figure out what to do for entertain¬ 
ment. Swimming holes, rope swings, junkyards and 
bridges were hot spots, but in a pinch, abandoned shop¬ 
ping carts, appliance boxes and other household objects 
would also do the trick. 

One summer in the 1970s, my older brother scored two 
large inner tubes. He called his friend, Tracy, to come 
over to help him figure out what to do with them. Tray 
was in junior high school and wanted nothing to do with 
little sisters like me. So, I trotted barefoot up the hill to 
the neighbor’s backyard playhouse, picking newly-sprout¬ 
ed dandelions along the way. 

About an hour later, there was a knock at the playhouse 
door. 

“Hey, Lisa! Come here! Wanna do something fun with 
me and Tracy?!” 

Flabbergasted by this unusual turn of events, I threw 
the baby doll I was nurturing into the spider-webbed cor¬ 
ner and ran out the door. “Whaddya wanna do?!” I yelled 
excitedly. 

Tracy and Tray lead me to the side of the neighbors’ 
house where I saw the inner tubes lashed together, side 
by side, with twine. Grinning sideways at each other and 
down at me, my brother said, “Lisa, if you climb inside 
the tubes, we’ll roll you down the hill and it’ll be really 
fun!” 

I couldn’t see red flags or hear alarm bells. All I knew 
is that my big brother finally wanted to play with me. 

I crouched down and climbed into the center hole, grip¬ 
ping the metal valves like handles just as they instructed. 
With my chin on my chest and my legs criss-crossed, I 
fit snugly into the tiny space. Assuring me that the ride 
would be better than the Scrambler at the county fair, 
they shoved me off down the hill. 

As the tubes took their first few rotations, I squealed 
with excitement. But then, I reached the dropoff at the 
front of the neighbors’ property, and the cylinder spun 
wildly with the sudden acceleration. The natural undula¬ 
tions of the lawn sent the tubes airborne, causing them to 
change shape as they bounced on the ground. The circle 
distorted into an elongated oval with each impact, and my 
teeth clacked. 

As the contraption flew down the hill toward a border 
of blue spruces, my initial squeals of delight turned into 
breathy screams of terror, and then into the silence of 
survival mode. From my cramped vantage point, I could 
see flashes of blue sky, the approaching spruces, grass, 
and Tray and Tracy screaming down the hill after me. 

I knew I had to save myself from certain disaster. 

As I slammed into the ground after a particularly high 
bounce, I allowed my foot to pop out of the ring. My toes 
immediately caught the grass, flipping the tubes like a 
quarter in a coin toss. 

My wheel of terror teetered to a stop just before the 
spruces, and I burst out of the confining hole onto the 
grass. The entire universe spun around me. I could hear 
faint yelling coming closer, until Tracy’s silhouette ap¬ 
peared against the blue sky above me. 

“Lisa! Lisa! Are you okay?!” Tracy panted, as a drop of 
spit began to ooze from his gaping mouth. Just before the 
elongating globule could detach itself, Tracy slurped and 
swallowed in the nick of time. 

As the summers passed, my brother continued to bait 
me into painful judo flips, terrifying locked closets and 
harebrained schemes, and I also found plenty of trouble 
all on my own. And now, as my teenage daughter goes to 
jump off cliffs, I say a little prayer that no one breaks an 
arm, I accept the natural order of the world, and I under¬ 
stand that some things never change. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflife@googlemail.com 
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ACROSS 

1 lams competitor 
5 Pretend 

12 Song sung by Garth 
Brooks on Jay 
Leno’s last “Tonight 
Show” 

20 Podcast host Maron 

21 Fred Flintstone’s boss 

22 Weathers, as a 

hurricane 

23 “That’s me you’re 

looking for” 

24 Compliment to a 

lawmaker? 

26 Lesley who played 
Mrs. Patmore on 
“Downton Abbey” 

28 _the sly (be 

secretive about) 

29 Drug used to combat 

A.D.H.D. 

30 Short writing 

assignment, 
informally 
32 Really like 

35 Really like 

36 Compliment to a 

composer? 

39_voce 

43 Deep, deep hole 

44 Creme de_ 

46 Lucky strike? 

47 Toe, to a tot 

50 John, Paul or George, 
but not Ringo 
52 Alternative to 
first class 


55 Lake vessel 

56 Water cooler? 

58 Combread variety 

named for where it’s 
baked 

59 Film role for the dog 

Skippy 

60 Meditative discipline 
62 Compliment to a 

lecturer? 

64 Compliment to a 
taxonomist? 

67 Compliment to a 

champion speller? 

68 Smallville 

69 2002 Literature 

Nobelist Kertesz 

70 Snack with a rock 

climber on its 
wrapper 

71 Head of 

communications ? 

72 Gettysburg general 

73 Like many holiday 

candles 

74 Gal of “Wonder 

Woman” 

77 Banned game 

projectiles 

78 [not my mistake] 

79 “Why, you little .. 

81 Word with prayer or 

paddle 

84 Claim in e-cigarette 

87 Compliment to a 
charity organizer? 

93 Dorm V.I.P.s 

95 Major exporter of 

uranium 

96 Hand-to-hand combat 

weapon 

97 Long lines? 


100 Athlete honored 
on Richmond’s 
Monument Avenue 

102 Drained of color 

103 Compliment to a 
vegetable gardener? 

107 What the “s” stands 
for in “scuba” 

108 Enhanced medium 
for talk radio 

109 Draw upon 

110 “_Enchanted” 

(2004 film) 

lllResult of a computer 
crash 

112 Got back at 

113 Difficult situation 

DOWN 

1 Key of Mozart’s 

“Odense” Symphony 

2 Thin layer 

3 _to sell 

4 Color-changing 

creatures 

5 “Yo te_” (Spanish 

101 phrase) 

6 How boors behave 

7 Some inclement 

weather, in 
broadcast shorthand 

8 “Oh, by the way .. 

9 GPS system, e.g. 

10 Suffix with senor 

11 Bog 

12 Weapon resembling 

the letter psi 

13 Posterior 

14 Beat after a buzzer 

beater 

15 Rubbish 

16 Alternative to 

Parmesan 


17 Chuck_, four-time 

Super Bowl-winning 

18 Pick out 

19 Uranians and 

Neptunians 

25 Lack the courage to, 
for short 

27 Musical set in St.- 
Tropez, familiarly 
31 Actress Hoffmann of 
“Transparent” 

33 Half: Prefix 

34 What dark clouds 

might represent 

37 Small bone, as in the 

ear 

38 Quai D’Orsay setting 

40 Prepared to shoot 

41 Beings on TV’s 

“Doctor Who” 

42 West Coast beer 

brand, informally 
45 Modem payment 
option 

47 Musical medley 

48 Wits 

49 Not hold back, to a 

poker player 
51 Ottoman title 

53 Twice tetra- 

54 More sharply dressed 

55 Container for 

amontillado 

56 Easternmost of the 

Lesser Antilles 

57 Kitchen device 

58 Meriting only half a 

60 French city where 
D’Artagnan lived 
in “The Three 
Musketeers” 


61 MSN, for one 

62 B on an LP 

63 Site for an A.C.L. tear 

65 Took off 

66 Words said before 

bed? 

72 Peace Nobelist 

Yousafzai 

73 ID card fig. 

74 Lose rigidity 

75 Not worth_ 


76 Florida’s Miami-_ 

County 

77 Lightsaber wielder 
80 Worlds external to 

the mind 

82 Activity in libraries 

and movie theaters 

83 Diplomatic agreement 
85 Record label for 

Whitney Houston 


86 One of the friends on 
“Friends” 

88 Milkshake, in New 

England 

89 Author Gerritsen and 

actress Harper 

90 What one might seek 

after a computer 
crash, informally 

91 Opera with the aria 

“Ave Maria” 

92 Skim 


94 Vice President Agnew 

97 Stone that’s a star 

98 It may be checkered 

99 Till section 
101 Scrape 

103 Crestfallen 

104 Tony winner Hagen 

105 Dallas hoopster, 

106 Roll on a golf course 


GUNST0N STREET 



MOW DOESN'T EVEN 
ALLOW YOU ON THE 
COMPUTES! YOU FALL 
FOR EVER Y— ^ 

SCAM! 


WHAT DID Y OU DO ? 
YOU KNOW BETTER 
THAN TO 
\ A S CLICK ON 
■PK THAT! 

M YOU GOT 
% ANOTHER 

VIRUS! 


5I6H, MOVE 


“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com. Online: gunstonstreet.com. 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 





The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 

Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 


order now at www.stripesstore.com 
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Shepard tries talking 

Well-rounded Hollywood figure starts podcast 


By Alicia Rancilio 

Associated Press 



D ax Shepard acts, writes 
and directs, but his latest 
creative venture is fulfill¬ 
ing him in ways he didn’t 
expect. He’s begun recording pod¬ 
casts called “Armchair Expert” in a 
guest house attic. New episodes drop 
Mondays. 

Shepard said his experience as a 
guest on other podcasts sparked the 
idea of starting his own. 

“I just really enjoyed being able to 
talk for an hour or two hours and not 
be confined to an 8-minute produced 
segment on a talk show,” he said. 
“We were able to veer off into 
much more profound or 
personal topics. And 
you felt like you had 
the time to give 
jk some context to 
V your opinions.” 


Dax Shepard is 
now hosting a 
podcast called 
“Armchair 
Expert.” 


Shepard’s first episode was with 
his wife, actress Kristen Bell. He’s 
since added conversations with ce¬ 
lebs including Ellen DeGeneres and 
Jimmy Kimmel, and has branched 
out to experts of their fields, like a 
clinical psychologist who can talk 
about parenting strategies. 

His wish list for guests is “never- 
ending,” and the multi-hyphenate 
performer Donald Glover is No. 1. 

Two episodes that stand out are 
with Shepard’s mother, Laura Labo, 
and actress Erika Christensen. 
Labo was candid about overcoming 
toxic and abusive past relationships 
and facing loss after the recent 
death of her husband. 

Christensen and Shepard played 
siblings for six seasons on NBC’s 
“Parenthood.” The two had a re¬ 
spectful conversation about Scien¬ 
tology (she is a member). 

“There’s so many topics in our 
culture that seem to be binary 
where you have to pick one side 
or the other, and Scientology cer¬ 
tainly seems to be one of those,” 
said Shepard. “I’ve certainly heard 
the side (against it), so I think it’s 
required of me to hear the other 
perspective.” 

In his podcast, Shepard fre¬ 
quently refers to his own addiction 
to drugs and alcohol (he’s now in 
recovery) and says “to create some 
equanimity, it’s required of me to 
share something that’s very vulner¬ 
able” to get others to feel they can 
do the same. He says he’s especially 
interested in people’s struggles and 
setbacks and what they’ve learned. 


Chance the Rapper announces sale through song 


FACES 


Negative reactions: 
Celeb jokes fly after 
Trump’s walk-back 

The Washington Post 

The jokes basically wrote themselves 
after President Donald Trump asserted 
Tuesday he had mistakenly used the word 
“would” instead of “wouldn’t” during 
widely-criticized remarks about whether 
Russia sought to interfere with the U.S. 
presidential election. 

On Twitter, Richard Marx offered that 
he too misspoke — in his romantic 1989 
ballad “Right Here Waiting”: “I misspoke. 
I meant to say I ‘wouldn’t’ be right here 
waiting for you.” 

Others have issued corrections that 
drastically alter important pop culture mo¬ 
ments. Darth Vader meant to say he is not 
Luke’s father. The Proclaimers wouldn’t 
walk 500 miles (or 500 more, for that mat¬ 
ter). Meat Loaf wouldn’t do anything for 
love. And so on. 

And, as noted by The Wrap, “Simpsons” 
fans couldn’t resist referencing the scene 
where Smithers tells Mr. Burns that a boo¬ 
ing audience isn’t booing his film, but rath¬ 
er “saying boo-urns.” 

Tuesday night’s “Jimmy Kimmel Live” 
took a more instructional approach, tap¬ 
ping “Sesame Street’s” Grover to explain 
the difference between would and wouldn’t 
in a scathing segment. 

“I’m Donald Trump, and when I’m in 
America, I say ‘I don’t see any reason why 
Russia wouldn’t interfere in the election,”’ 
Grover said. “Then I go all the way to Rus¬ 
sia. I say, ‘I don’t see don’t see any reason 
Russia would interfere in the election.’” 

The Muppet character became exasper¬ 
ated after making the figurative trip to 
Russia (and having to deal with the cor¬ 
responding changes between would and 
wouldn’t). “When I’m with Putin, I say 
would because I am a coward,” he yelled. 



Springsteen’s Broadway show 
to air on Netflix in December 

Glory days are ahead if you’ve wanted to 
see Bruce Springsteen’s intimate one-man 
Broadway show but couldn’t get tickets be¬ 
cause they were sold out. 

“Springsteen on Broadway,” which 
earned the Boss a special Tony Award, was 
filmed for Netflix Tuesday and Wednesday, 
reports Playbill.com. It will begin stream¬ 
ing on Dec. 15, the show’s closing night at 
the Walter Kerr Theatre. 

The special was directed by Thom 
Zimny, who previously filmed documenta¬ 
ries for Springsteen albums “Born to Run,” 
“Darkness on the Edge of Town” and “The 
River.” 

Originally set to run for eight weeks last 
fall, Springsteen’s show featuring stories 
and acoustic-driven songs was extended to 
the end of this year. 

The Daily News review called it “in¬ 
timate and persuasive, satisfying and 
soul-stirring.” 

“The purpose of the film is to bring this 
incredibly intimate show to Bruce’s entire 
audience intact and complete,” says the 
star’s manager, Jon Landau. 

From The New York Daily News 


Associated Press 

Chance the Rapper says he has pur¬ 
chased the former news website Chicago- 
ist, making the announcement in a new 
song. 

The Chicago native released four songs 
on his website late Wednesday including 
“I Might Need Security,” where he pro¬ 
claims “I bought the Chicagoist.” WNYC 
confirmed the acquisition in a statement. 

The public radio station says Chance the 
Rapper’s Social Media LLC purchased all 
of the Chicagoist’s assets, including its ar¬ 
chives, internet domain and social media 
channels. 

WNYC bought Gothamist and its affili¬ 
ated websites in February from billion¬ 
aire Joe Ricketts, who shuttered the sites 
last November about a week after New 
York staffs voted to unionize. 

In the statement released by WNYC, 
Chance says he plans to relaunch Chi¬ 
cagoist. He calls it “an integral local 
platform for Chicago news, events and 
entertainment.” 

'Brady Bunch’ house for sale 
for nearly $1.9M 

The home featured in the opening and 
closing scenes of “The Brady Bunch” is 
for sale for $1,885 million. 


Records show George and Violet Mc- 
Callister bought the two-bedroom, three- 
bathroom split-level home in the Studio 
City neighborhood of Los Angeles in 1973 
for $61,000. 

Real estate agent Ernie Carswell tells 
the Los Angeles Times the house has been 
updated and upgraded, but the interior lay¬ 
out does not resemble what was featured 
on the show, which ran from 1969 to 1974. 
Interior scenes were shot in a studio. 

Carswell says a rock-wall fireplace, 
wood-paneled walls and floral wallpaper 
are vintage touches of what homes looked 
like in the 1970s. 

The agent says the home attracts 30 to 
50 visitors a day. 

Jay-Z unhappy music fest is 
leaving Philadelphia parkway 

Jay-Z says he’s disappointed Phila¬ 
delphia is booting his annual “Made in 
America” music festival from the city’s 
grandest boulevard. 

The city says the festival isn’t welcome 
on the Benjamin Franklin Parkway after 
this year. A city spokeswoman tells philly. 
com the event originally was intended to 
attract people on a slow Labor Day week¬ 
end, but tourism growth means an event of 
that scale “may no longer be necessary.” 


In a Philadelphia Inquirer column 
Wednesday, Jay-Z accused Democratic 
Mayor Jim Kenney of having “zero ap¬ 
preciation for what Made In America has 
built.” 

Kenney said Wednesday he loves Jay-Z 
and wants to keep the show in Philadel¬ 
phia. He says the city is looking at alterna¬ 
tive sites. 

Other news 

■ Two new children’s books will add 
pictures to the words of John Lennon 
and Paul McCartney. Simon & Schuster 
Children’s Publishing announced Thurs¬ 
day that the series will begin with “All 
You Need Is Love,” featuring illustrations 
by Marc Rosenthal. It comes out in Janu¬ 
ary through the imprint Little Simon. The 
second book will be announced at a future 
date. Other picture books have been based 
on Beatles songs. In 2014, Ringo Starr col¬ 
laborated with illustrator Ben Cort on an 
adaptation of “Octopus’s Garden.” 

■ Gary Beach, a Broadway and TV 
veteran whose portrayal of a truly ter¬ 
rible theater director in Mel Brooks’ mon¬ 
ster hit “The Producers” won him a Tony 
Award in 2001, died Tuesday at his home 
in Palm Springs, Calif., at age 70. No cause 
was given. 
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By Matt O’Brien 

The Washington Post 

T he unemployment rate has fallen 
from 5 percent to 4 percent in the 
past two years, but workers aren’t 
getting any bigger raises than 
they were before. What in the name of sup¬ 
ply and demand is going on? 

Well, the truth is, it’s not clear. Part of 
it is probably that productivity growth has 
been so bad that you wouldn’t expect wage 
growth to be that good no matter what. An¬ 
other part is that there still seem to be a lot 
more people who want work than are offi¬ 
cially looking for it. But the final part might 
be that employers are doing whatever they 
can, whether it’s forcing morally dubious 
noncompete agreements onto workers or 
entering into legally dubious nonpoaching 
agreements themselves, to try to maintain 
their bargaining power in the face of lower 
unemployment. 

Now, up until a few years ago, this last 
part was something we only knew about 
anecdotally. Companies don’t exactly 
advertise that they’re colluding against 
their workers. But as even sandwich shop 
employees, doggy day care workers and 
summer camp counselors have found 
themselves subject to noncompetes — 
which were originally aimed at preventing 
top executives from taking trade secrets to 
a rival, not locking minimum-wage work¬ 
ers into a state of semi-feudal dependency 
— economists have begun to study the 
issue. 

The Treasury Department, for one, has 
found that the most cynical explanation is 
the correct one: Noncompetes tend to re¬ 
sult in both lower initial wages and lower 
wage growth over time. In other words, 
companies aren’t using noncompetes to 
help them hold onto workers they’ve spent 


A t a time when immigration and in¬ 
deed the very nature of America’s 
heritage are being re-examined, 
it is worth considering the his¬ 
tory of one of America’s greatest icons: the 
Statue of Liberty. 

Images of the statue are so ubiquitous 
that it is tempting to take her for granted. 
But Lady Liberty, as we now call her, is 
quite a radical creation, both visually and 
conceptually. She does not carry the tra¬ 
ditional American nationalist symbols of 
the flag and the eagle, instead holding the 
Declaration of Independence, a represen¬ 
tation of liberty and human rights. 

The statue, which took its place in New 
York Harbor in 1886, is also a literal monu¬ 
ment to European-American cooperation. 
The work was funded by both American 
and French donations, designed by the 
Alsatian Frederic Auguste Bartholdi and 
conceived by his collaborator Edouard de 
Laboulaye. It was a private initiative, and 
Grover Cleveland, then governor of New 
York, opposed a legislative proposal to 
help pay for the statue. So she is a useful 
reminder that global cooperation is some¬ 
times more powerful than local politics. 

Another improbability is the statue’s 
gender. It was erected at a time when no 
woman in the U.S. had the right to vote 
in federal elections. Thus was the world’s 
largest statue a glaring reflection of Amer¬ 
ican hypocrisy. 

Cleveland described the statue as “keep¬ 
ing watch and ward before the gates of 


a lot of money training — in which case 
their wages would be growing faster from 
all the specialized skills they’d learned — 
but rather to keep workers from going to a 
competitor for higher pay. 

But this is only half the story. Employers 
don’t just try to make it harder for workers 
to leave. They also try to keep them from 
having anywhere to go by agreeing not to 
hire them away from one another. This, 
of course, is flatly illegal when it happens 
between two different companies, as Apple 
and Google had to settle a $415 million 
lawsuit against them for such an under- 
the-table no-poaching agreement. But it’s a 
legal gray zone when it comes to two fran¬ 
chises of the same company. 

Which is why it shouldn’t be too surpris¬ 
ing, as Princeton University economists 
Alan Krueger and Orley Ashenfelter have 
found, that 58 percent of major franchises, 
such as McDonald’s, Burger King and Jiffy 
Lube, do in fact collude among themselves. 
That means that one McDonald’s franchise 
can’t hire a worker away from another 
McDonald’s. How much does this matter? 
Well, Krueger and Ashenfelter can’t say 
for sure, but they note that in Rhode Island 
these kind of no-poaching agreements 
would mean that, from the workers’ per¬ 
spective, the state’s 261 fast-food restau¬ 
rants were effectively only six. 

It’s just another part of what’s known as 
labor market monopsony, where there’s 
only one buyer. It’s the reverse of a mo¬ 
nopoly, when there’s only one seller, but 
the effect is the same: Companies have 
the power to set prices — in this case, for 
wages — independent of what supply and 
demand say those prices “should” be. 

That’s not to say that there is literally 
only one employer, but rather that there 
are so few of them that it’s easy for them 
to offer wages that are well below what 


America.” This is not exactly warm rhet¬ 
oric — the plaque with Emma Lazarus’ 
poem welcoming the “huddled masses” to 
America was not added until 1903 — and 
although Cleveland supported free trade, 
he opposed Chinese immigrants, as he re¬ 
garded them as unable to assimilate. The 
statue was never about fully open borders. 

We Americans tend to think of the statue 
as reflecting the glories of our national ide¬ 
als, but that’s not necessarily the case. In 
her forthcoming “Sentinel: The Unlikely 
Origins of the Statue of Liberty,” Francesca 
Lidia Viano points out that you might take 
the torch and aggressive stance of the stat¬ 
ue as a warning to people to go back home, 
or as a declaration that the U.S. itself needs 
more light. Her valuable book (on which I 
am relying for much of the history in this 
column) also notes that the statue repre¬ 
sented an expected “spiritual initiation to 
liberty” before crossing the border, and 
was seen as such at the time. The ancient 
Egyptians, Assyrians and Babylonians all 
regarded border crossing as an important 
ritual act, associated with “great spiritual 
changes.” The Statue of Liberty promoted 
a transformational and indeed partially 
mystical interpretation of assimilation. 

There are other interpretations of the 
statue’s purported message based on the 
details of its design. You plausibly can read 
the statue as a Masonic icon, an homage 
to the family coat of arms of Bartholdi the 
sculptor, a hearkening back to the Seven 
Wonders of the Ancient World, a celebration 
of Orientalism, Orpheus and Samothra- 
cian civilization, and as a monument to the 
dead of the Revolutionary War. The statue 


they would be in a truly competitive mar¬ 
ket. Indeed, economists Jose Azar, Ioana 
Marinescu and Marshall Steinbaum have 
found that the average labor market in the 
United States is “highly concentrated” like 
this and that the more concentrated it is, 
the lower wages tend to be. 

That, more than anything else, might 
explain why even a labor market where, 
for the first time in almost 50 years, there 
is more demand for workers than there is 
supply — more job openings than unem¬ 
ployed people — hasn’t made wages grow 
any faster. (The official numbers go back 
only as far as 2000, but Federal Reserve 
economist Regis Barnichon has put to¬ 
gether unofficial ones that go back to the 
1950s.) 

So the economy might be giving work¬ 
ers more leverage than they’ve had since 
Richard Nixon was president, but employ¬ 
ers are trying to wrest it away so that work¬ 
ers have as little leverage as they did when 
Herbert Hoover was in office, which is to 
say none. 

It’s a reminder that labor markets aren’t 
just about supply and demand but also 
about who has the power to make the de¬ 
mands. A weaker welfare state, a lower 
minimum wage and business-friendly 
courts — the kind, for example, that say 
companies can force their employees to 
sign away their rights to join class-action 
lawsuits over things such as wage theft — 
all give businesses more bargaining power 
no matter what the unemployment rate is. 
So do “right-to-work” laws that make it 
harder to form unions. 

It’s a new Gilded Age that not even 4 per¬ 
cent unemployment can make a dent in. 

Matt O’Brien is a reporter for The Washington 
Post’s Wonkblog covering economic affairs. He 
was previously a senior associate editor at the 
Atlantic. 


also contained design clues celebrating the 
now-French city of Colmar (home base 
for Bartholdi), and threatening revenge 
against the Germans for taking Colmar in 
1871 from the Franco-Prussian war. 

The statue also had an Egyptian past, as 
an earlier version of the design had been 
planned to adorn the Suez Canal. For a 
while Bartholdi thought one statue could 
be placed in each location, helping to spiri¬ 
tually unify East and West. 

Overall, the idea of liberty itself has some 
mystical foundations and also is connected 
to the obscure and to the esoteric. For all 
the scientific and engineering ingenuity 
behind the statue and its transport, it’s not 
the straightforward rationalists who con¬ 
ceived of its splendid creation. 

Moreover, each generation tends to re¬ 
invent the statue for its own purposes. In 
2011, the Postal Service issued a stamp 
based on the statue, but in fact it used the 
facsimile of the statue found in Las Vegas. 
The sculptor of the Las Vegas version sued 
and won a judgment of some $3.5 million 
from the Postal Service. He claimed his 
version was “sexier” and that he modeled 
the face of his Lady Liberty not on the 
great monuments of antiquity, but rather 
on his mother-in-law. 

If you are upset, as I am, that today’s 
America is not properly honoring the tra¬ 
ditions of the Statue of Liberty, then it may 
be worthwhile to look to the culture to un¬ 
derstand why. 

Tyler Cowen is a Bloomberg Opinion columnist. 

He is a professor of economics at George Mason 
University and the author of “The Complacent 
Class: The Self-Defeating Quest for the American 


The radical history of the Statue of Liberty 

By Tyler Cowen 

Bloomberg Opinion 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Value in new look at Till’s death 

Chicago Tribune 

The brutal murder of Emmett Till, a 
black Chicago youth, in Mississippi nearly 
63 years ago went unpunished, but not for¬ 
gotten. A decision by his mother, Mamie 
Till-Mobley, to allow an open casket at 
Emmett’s Chicago funeral represented an 
act of defiance as well as mourning, help¬ 
ing to ignite the modern civil rights move¬ 
ment. “Let the people see what I’ve seen,” 
she told the funeral director. 

“I think everybody needed to know what 
had happened to Emmett Till,” she said 
in a PBS documentary interview. Those 
words ring loudly amid news that the U.S. 
Department of Justice has reopened an in¬ 
vestigation of the 1955 slaying. 

Many of the horrific details of Till’s 
death, including the racist intent and iden¬ 
tities of the killers, are known. The name 
Emmett Till remains a powerful byword 
of the black struggle for equality. What’s 
missing is closure. And justice. 

Emmett Till was 14 years old in the sum¬ 
mer of 1955, living with his mother in a 
two-flat at 6427 S. St. Lawrence Ave., when 
he was put on a train to visit relatives near 
Money, Miss. The story told by a 21-year- 
old white woman, Carolyn Bryant, was that 
Emmett propositioned and whistled at her 
at a corner store. Days later, Emmett was 
abducted. His body was found in the Tal¬ 
lahatchie River, weighted down by a cast 
iron cotton gin pulley. He’d been beaten 
savagely and shot in the head. 

The case was a sensation. Photos in Jet 
magazine of Emmett’s mutilated body 
shocked America. Two white Mississippi 
men, Roy Bryant, then Carolyn’s husband, 
and his half brother J.W. Milam, were ac¬ 
quitted of the murder — by an all-white, 
small-town jury that deliberated for a little 
over an hour, including a Coke break. Rosa 
Parks said she had Emmett Till in mind in 
December 1955 when she refused to move 
to the back of a bus in Montgomery, Ala. 

A month later, Bryant and Milam admit¬ 
ted their guilt to Look magazine. 

The pair are dead, as is Emmett Till’s 
mother, but the woman from the corner 
store — who divorced Roy Bryant in 1975, 
remarried and is now named Carolyn Don- 
ham — is alive. About a decade ago, the 
Justice Department and Mississippi pros¬ 
ecutors reinvestigated the murder; they 
declined to move forward. A year later, 
though, Donham talked to writer Timothy 
B. Tyson and said she hadn’t been truth¬ 
ful in her trial testimony. “Nothing that 
boy did could ever justify what happened 
to him,” she’s quoted as saying in Tyson’s 
recently published book, “The Blood of 
Emmett Till.” 

Donham’s interview could be the reason 
for a renewed federal investigation, ac¬ 
cording to The Associated Press. The Jus¬ 
tice Department told Congress in a report 
in March that it is again looking into the 
killing because of “new information.” 

Emmett Till’s legacy endures. And now 
there is a new investigation. We hope that 
means the nation one day soon will know 
all the facts of what happened to him. 

Drug prices effort disappoints 

The New York Times 

It has been two months since President 
Donald Trump released his road map for 
lowering drug costs that seems to lead 
nowhere, and about a month since he pre¬ 
dicted the “big drug companies” would 
announce “voluntary massive” price cuts. 
Here’s where things stand: 



Rogelio V. Solis/AP 


A Mississippi Freedom Trail marker recaps the significance of Bryant’s Grocery and 
Meat Market, now in mins, in Money, Miss. In 1955, black teenager Emmett Till was 
accused of whistling at and making sexual advances to the white wife of the store’s 
owner. Till was subsequently abducted and killed. 


A congressional investigation has found 
that the drug company Novartis got more 
out of its $1.2 million payment to Trump’s 
“personal attorney” Michael Cohen than 
had been known. Meanwhile, several other 
drugmakers defied Trump’s lofty predic¬ 
tion by raising their prices substantially, 
while his administration shot down a pro¬ 
posal that would have helped individual 
states lower their drug costs. 

Taken together, the developments help 
explain why, a year and a half after Trump 
took office, prescription drugs cost more 
than ever. 

Let’s start with Novartis. When a lawyer 
for Stephanie Clifford, the pornographic- 
film star suing Trump, revealed that the 
drug company was among those who had 
made payments to Cohen after the election, 
Novartis executives insisted they’d had 
only one meeting before concluding Cohen 
didn’t know enough about health care pol¬ 
icy to be helpful. But Senate Democrats 
have since found that the company actu¬ 
ally had several meetings, that drug-pric¬ 
ing policies were on the agenda and that a 
number of proposals Novartis pushed for 
made it into the White House plan. 

For his part, Trump made a show of 
chastising the industry on Twitter when 
several drugmakers raised their prices this 
month. He called out Pfizer specifically, 
saying the company “should be ashamed” 
of itself. The tweet led to a phone call be¬ 
tween the company’s chief executive and 
the president, after which Pfizer agreed 
to hold off on those price increases for six 
months, or until the administration had a 
chance to put its road map into action. 

Trump said the concession was “great 
news for the American people,” but it 
might actually be more of a coup for the 
pharmaceutical industry. By tying its ac¬ 
tions to the president’s initiative, Pfizer 
now has both a stick and a carrot to wield: 
Implement a policy that benefits the indus¬ 
try and maybe the company will abandon 
its price increases; create one that hurts 
the industry and the company may raise 
prices once again. In any case, none of the 
other drugmakers that raised their prices 
followed Pfizer’s lead, meaning that those 
increases are all still in place. 

The administration now seems intent on 
adding insult to injury by blocking states 
from carrying out a policy that might actu¬ 
ally make a dent in the drug-cost problem. 

That proposal would have opened the 
door on allowing state Medicaid programs 
to deny coverage for certain medications. 
Private insurance companies, the Depart¬ 
ment of Veterans Affairs and many other 
countries with drug prices far lower than 
ours already do this, but Medicaid is re¬ 
quired to cover all federally approved 
medications, no matter how much they cost 
or how well (or poorly) they work. If states 
were allowed to circumvent this rule, they 


would be able to avoid paying for pricey 
new drugs that aren’t necessarily as ef¬ 
fective as cheaper versions already on the 
market. They would also have much more 
negotiating power because they would be 
able to walk away from the table for drugs 
that were overpriced. 

It’s unclear where we go from here. 
The administration’s road map for lower¬ 
ing drug costs was short on details about 
when or how any of its provisions might 
take effect. And while there’s no telling 
what Trump discussed with Pfizer that 
caused it to temporarily halt planned price 
increases, the exchanges between Cohen 
and Novartis hardly inspire good faith. In 
fact, if the industry is “getting away with 
murder,” as Trump once claimed, it stands 
to reason that at this point, it’s doing it with 
the president’s help. 

Spoofs reveal troubling truths 
The Post and Courier 
of Charleston (S.C.) 

Sacha Baron Cohen has fooled a lot of 
public officials during roughly two de¬ 
cades of TV and movie work playing a va¬ 
riety of characters who coax outrageous 
and embarrassing statements out of people 
like Newt Gingrich, Ralph Nader, Ron Paul 
and then-host of “The Apprentice” Donald 
Trump. 

The comic actor even made a couple of 
trips to Charleston for one of his earlier TV 
shows, duping more than a few of our fel¬ 
low Holy City residents on camera in the 
process. 

In other words, it would be silly to fault 
Rep. Joe Wilson, R-S.C., who appeared in 
the premiere episode of Cohen’s new show 
“Who is America?” on Sunday, for fall¬ 
ing for a noted prankster’s tricks. But it is 
decidedly less silly to be somewhat con¬ 
cerned by what Wilson appeared to heart¬ 
ily endorse on the show. 

The centerpiece of Sunday’s episode was 
a bit in which Cohen played an Israeli anti¬ 
terrorism expert named Erran Morad. 
Several public officials and gun rights 
advocates endorsed Morad’s outlandish 
“Kinderguardians” program as a solution 
to school shootings. 

Why arm teachers, the pitch went, when 
students as young as 3 could be trained to 
defend themselves against armed intrud¬ 
ers? (But no younger than 3, of course, be¬ 
cause “they call them the terrible twos for 
a reason,” joked Cohen in the episode.) 

Obviously, such a plan would be ridicu¬ 
lous — not to mention dangerous. That’s 
the whole point of the joke. But Wilson, who 
said Tuesday he was just reading a script 
producers gave him, went along with it. 

“A 3-year-old cannot defend itself from 
an assault rifle by throwing a Hello Kitty 
pencil case at it,” said Wilson. “Our found¬ 
ing fathers did not put an age limit on the 


Second Amendment.” 

Yikes. 

Rep. Dana Rohrabacher, R-Calif.; for¬ 
mer Mississippi Sen. Trent Lott; and for¬ 
mer Illinois Rep. Joe Walsh also gave the 
Kinderguardians a ringing endorsement. 

Again, it’s not so much that Wilson and 
his fellow current and former lawmakers 
fell for Cohen’s ruse. Who among us hasn’t 
fallen for a practical joke at one point or 
another? But Wilson’s apparent willing¬ 
ness to go along with a clearly ludicrous 
proposal is less troubling than the extent 
to which such an absurd policy idea seems 
mundane in this era of heightened polar¬ 
ization and diminished appreciation for 
what has otherwise long been considered 
obvious common sense. 

Cohen’s show so far has earned mixed re¬ 
views for precisely that reason. The head¬ 
lines on any given day are so unbelievable, 
and the daily Twitter missives from Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump so inflammatory, that 
even the most jaw-dropping comment from 
a public figure seems commonplace. 

To be sure, people have put their feet 
in their mouths so to speak for as long as 
there have been people, feet and mouths. 
And Cohen has proven himself uniquely 
adept at eliciting some cringe-worthy reac¬ 
tions from otherwise very serious people. 

Still, we apparently live in a time in 
which “guns for toddlers” is an acceptable 
policy proposal for sitting lawmakers to 
endorse. It’s hard to know whether to laugh 
or to cry. 

Privatize air traffic control 

The Orange County (Calif.) Register 

The Trump administration revived calls 
for privatizing air traffic control services 
last month as part of a broader proposal 
to reorganize and modernize the federal 
government. 

The report, “Delivering Government 
Solutions in the 21st Century,” renews 
the White House’s commitment to seeing 
America join the rest of the industrialized 
world by moving away from the taxpayer- 
funded, Federal Aviation Administration- 
run air traffic control system toward a 
nonprofit system funded by user fees. 

As the report notes, approximately 60 
countries have shifted responsibility for 
air traffic control from government to 
nongovernmental providers. Starting with 
New Zealand in 1987, countries like Aus¬ 
tralia, Canada, Germany, Switzerland the 
United Kingdom have turned over air traf¬ 
fic control to self-sustaining nongovern¬ 
mental operators. 

By doing this, other countries have freed 
air traffic control operations from the con¬ 
straints of a government entity subject to 
the whims of Congress to better reflect the 
actual needs of consumers. As Bob Poole 
from the Reason Foundation told us last 
year, “ATC is a high-tech service business 
that in the U.S. is trapped in a tax-funded 
regulatory bureaucracy.” 

Among the many consequences of these 
constraints, the American air traffic con¬ 
trol system has long lagged behind other 
countries in incorporating modern tech¬ 
nology into its operations. 

“American air traffic controllers use 
WWII-era radar technology as the back¬ 
bone of our system to manage the most 
congested airspace in the world,” noted 
Rep. Bill Shuster in an op-ed for The Hill. 

That could and should end if responsibil¬ 
ity for air traffic control is spun off from 
the FAA and converted to a nonprofit cor¬ 
poration model similar to the system used 
in Canada, as supported by the Trump 
administration. 

Nav Canada, created in 1996, is respon¬ 
sible for the second-largest navigation ser¬ 
vice by traffic volume in the world. Named 
a “global leader in delivering top class per¬ 
formance” by the International Air Trans¬ 
port Association, Nav Canada is funded by 
customers, not by government. As a result, 
Nav Canada has kept ahead of the curve on 
adopting the latest technologies, yielding 
better service and greater efficiencies. It’s 
a model the U.S. should follow. 
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ELBONIA CALLED OFF 
ITS PLAN TO KILL YOU 
FOR. YOUR CULTURALLY 
OFFENSIVE SALES VIDEO. 


THEY DECIDED IT LJAS 
fAORE CRUEL TO KEEP YOU 
ALIVE AND WORKING 
HERE. 


THEY'RE ba % T in 


Dear 

I'm Sorry that 
SomeTt rr>es 

I'm too 
naive. 

put*, you wkp to put 

AW OMtAUT OVfl? TH£ 

'I' IW ’WAI VE.' 

naive. 
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V4VAO CNN 
PARROT TNLVCING’ 
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ONE nNNOGC tt£AC> 
\MLL ENRUOP& 
TIME END CF 
TNE GEGMVENT.. 




1 WAA JUAT &ETTIN& TO 

TUB REALLY ATRAN&E 

/l KNOW. 1 MAT NEEP \ 

:( A BREAK TO PR0CEAA • 

■ a WHAT YOUVC ALREAPY / 
V TOLP ME. 

~ ^ ^PART. 

Hi 

iiili 1 

1 . 1 . 1 . 1 . 


I'M ATARTIN& TO THINK 
WAT ACTUALLY MEAMA TP 
RATHER TALK ABOUT ME." 





ACROSS 

1 Medico 
4 Roster 

8 High-five sound 

12 Suffix with cash 

13 Singer Paul 

14 Vagrant 

15 Media packet 

17 Regrets 

18 Dazzles 

19 Humorous 

20 Ravi’s instrument 
22 Beef cut 

24 “Hold on ...” 

25 Take care of 
a vacationer’s 
home 

29 Previously 

30 Boozehound 

31 Season 
opener? 

32 Cash-draining 
venture 

34 Blueprint 

35 Leg joint 

36 BLT bread 

37 Rocky debris 

40 Get lippy 

41 Buckeye State 

42 Substitute (for) 

46 Bean curd 

47 Exotic berry 

48 Prior night 

49 Cushy 

7-20 


DOWN 

1 Chips go-with 

2 Not ’neath 

3 Genesis subject 

4 Surgical beam 

5 Pen fluids 

6 Enjoy Vail 

7 Make lace 

8 Place of prayer 

9 Lummox 

10 Help a crook 

11 Bouquet 
16 Smack a 

baseball 

19 Sagacious 

20 Did laps 

21 Shakespearean 
villain 


22 Comic Anderson 

23 Evict 

25 Aspiration 

26 Played in a 
kiddie pool 

27 Nest egg 
choices 

28 Circus structure 
30 “Auld Lang —” 

33 Barely 
manage 

34 Ritzy 

36 Unspoken 

37 Lushes 

38 Sneeze syllable 

39 Jazz phrase 

40 Lose it 

42 Furry foot 

43 Water cooler? 
44“— been had!” 
45 Toe count 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



CRYPTOQUIP 


IOKTGK’M ICKTOP MDGGNA 
OHCSR RAG DKCVKGMM Cl 
A Q M DSLVGLR HSPHM: 
MRORG-CI-RAG-CLQCL 
O U U K G M M . 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: THAT GUY IS ONE 
LEVEL UNDER THE CONVENT SISTER IN THE 
RELIGIOUS HIERARCHY. HE’S SECOND TO NUN. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: I equals F 
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once, but it Eugene Sheffer Crossword 

NVMJE NKVURE 
SOUND WEIRD. 
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ACROSS 

1 Belgrade 
resident 
5 Church area 
9 Use a taser 

12 Waikiki’s island 

13 Guys’ dates 

14 Unwell 

15 Worry 

16 Power co. supply 

17 Eastern “way” 

18 Body sci. 

19 Buckeyes’ sch. 

20 Cantaloupe 
cover 

21 Hooting bird 
23 Spanish aunt 
25 Was obsequious 
28 Mingle 

32 Hilo hello 

33 Steak choice 

34 On the job 

36 Coupled (with) 

37 Caustic cleaner 

38 DDE 
predecessor 

39 French cheese 
42 Unpaid TV ad 
44 Easter entrees 

48 Corn spike 

49 JFK guesses 

50 Spoken 

51 Deluge refuge 

52 Ancient letter 

53 Corporate 
symbol 

7-21 


54— Moines 

55 Mimics 

56 Redact 

DOWN 

1 Couch 

2 Deserve 

3 Actress 
Perlman 

4 Suit jacket 
aperture 

5 Ancient 

6 Buddies 

7 Gumshoe 

8 Computer key 

9 Tubular pasta 

10 Country singer 
Jackson 

11 Trudge 

20 Passage to 
Wonderland 
22 Tired 


24 Smidgens 

25 Air safety org. 

26 Flight stat 

27 Dazzle 

29 Neither mate 

30 Small bill 

31 Nap site 

35 Didn’t lag 

36 Stages 

39 Rosary 
component 

40 Exceptional 

41 Annoys 

43 Logical 

45 Former 
Yankee 
slugger, 
to fans 

46 Creche trio 

47 Piggy bank 
opening 

49 Epoch 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



CRYPTOQUIP 


V BEZF DZG’W XVBU IU OZ 

IRBU R HKURONVEY PZGEW 

ZA FVPOAGXEUPP, HGO VO’P 

EZO A Z K IU OZ PVYN. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: FARMER’S FORMAL 
SPEECH ABOUT THE PROGRESS OF HIS PUNGENT 
BULBS: STATE-OF-THE-ONION ADDRESS. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: F equals W 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARStQfSTRIPES; 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising 
Circulation 
Reader Letters 


Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

letters@stripes.com 


Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.corr 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 

letters@stripes.com 


Mari Matsumoto SSPcirculation@stripes.ci 
+81(3)6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

letters@stripes.com 


ClassifiedsEUROPE 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 


040 


Automotive 


140 


Autos for Sale 
- Germany 


142 


SCAM 

FADS 

buyers with classifieds 

Be aware of the common 
red flags. 


buy sight unseen and have 
through an agent using 


■ People saying Free Dog 



SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 



Jobs Offered 630 



Ramstein Dental Care 

busy American practice has 
^ opening for an experienced 
sneral dentist to join our 
amstein-Miesenbach office. 


Please send your resume to 
ramsteindentalofficemanager@ 


Wiesbaden Dental Care 

a busy American practice has 
an opening for an experienced 

Wiesoaaen omce. 


Please send your resume to 
viesbadendentalofficemanager 


Photography 830 

Your Family Portrait 
in the Alps In Garmlsch! 

-Photo session on the mountain 
-Cable car for a family of 4 
-Two wardrobe changes 
-50 Images delivered digitally 


Travel_1000 


‘‘Summer in Garmisch!** 
Hotel Forsthaus Oberau 8 km 
N of Garmisch Hot tub/sauna 
39eur PP, DBL occp, free brkfst, 
dogs welcome. 08824-9120 
www.forsthaus-oberau.de 


Want a better picture? 



You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military 
news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases 
the way we do. 


a 



STARS AND STRIPES 


STARStQfSTRIPES. 

However you read us, wherever you need us. 



bTAR5KJ*b I Rlrtb. 


Relocation 


To advertise in the next Relocation Guide, reach out to Michael Davidson at davidson.michael@stripes.com or call 202-761 -0910. 



PCS-ing to 

LUKE AIR FORCE BASE? 


Lori&G-ll 


Coldwell Banker 

Lori@LukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 

ml Client Endorsements 

http://tinyurl.com/ClientEndorsements4LoriNG2 

Jason Spears 

Academy Mortgage 

.Spears@Academy.cc 

480-209-6451 

Valley VA Home Loan Specialist 



RFAJT0R5 
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Search your local Exchange for 
special mall vendor discounts in 
celebration of our 123 rd Anniversary! 

- ★ - 

JULY 20-26, 2018 


15 % OFF 

ANY FOOD PURCHASES AT PARTICIPATING 
EXCHANGE® RESTAURANTS WITH MILITARY STAR® 

Valid at participating Exchange restaurants locations. Not valid at DeCA, NEX, CGX or MCX facilities. 


Including, but not limited to, the following brands: 



SUBWAY* 



® popeves 


Mnnchu 

WDK 



ONLY VALID ON 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 25, 2018 


PLUS EARN REWARDS 


APPLY TODAY AT MyECP.com OR IN STORE 



FREE 

ENJOY A COMPLIMENTARY 

16 OZ. COFFEE FROM THE EXPRESS! 



WEDNESDAY, 

JULY 25 f 2018 

- ★ - 

x 

EXPRESS 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in 
Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. 

Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 


STARSOSTRIPES. 


Mobile • Online • Print 
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Support 
the mission 


When you’re serving at a base in Afghanistan or one of the Gulf States, an American newspaper is an 
important link to home. At an isolated location like that, you can develop a real hunger for world and 
national news, stories with a military focus... news that really matters to you. 

Stars and Stripes delivers thousands of papers a day downrange, seven days a week — and we count on 
financial support from our subscribers and advertisers to get those papers to our forward deployed forces. 
Why? Although part of the Department of Defense, Stars and Stripes is editorially independent and 
maintaining our independence demands that we meet most of our financial obligations through our 
own commercial activities. That means selling subscriptions and advertising. Your subscription can 
make a difference. Donating a mail subscription to a VA hospital or clinic can help even more. 

Subscribe today: Stripes.com/digital or email MemberServices@stripes.com for more information. 


STARS*»STRIPES. 
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Vol. 1—No. 241 



STRIPES 


Daily Newspaper of U.S. Armed Force: 


1 Fr. 


in the European Theater of Operations 

1 Fr.Sunday, March 25,1945 



For the troops 

Stars and Stripes was a primary source of news 
for the troops at the Front and behind the lines in 
World War II. Although it printed only in the 
European theater during the war, it covered news 
from all theaters. 


Support the Mission 

Subscribe at Stripes.com/digital or email MemberServices@stripes.com to donate a subscription. 
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Ohl The Places You II See with 

STARSoSTRIPES. r - 


VISIT 
BEFORE 
YOU GO! 


Stripes.com/travel 

Europe.Stripes.com 

Guam.Stripes.com 

Japan.Stripes.com 

Korea.Stripes.com 

Oki nawa .Stri pes.com 
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: 


STARScaSTRIPES. 

buy1\I5ini®e1 


Unique images of entertainer^servicememv 



Your choice of amazing images from the past and present, 
now available as high-quality photo print, framed or unframed. 
Great for commemorating an occasion or as a gift for that 
special member of the military community. 

Taken by Stars and Stripes photographers, these one-of-a-kind 
images are easy to order — and available from no other source. 

To order, visit Archive Photo of the Day or the other galleries on 
Stripes.com and click on the BUY A PRINT link. 

Then choose the size and type of print you want with the 
confidence that our online ordering process is secure. 

All proceeds go to fund Stars and Stripes' mission of providing reliable, 
credible news to our U.S. military. 
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Explore STARSOSTRIPES. 


new feature section: Vietnam at 50. 


With contributions from the men and women who were there, as well as voices from experts and our readers, 
we take a look back at the Vietnam War and the cultural changes that surrounded it. How the war was prosecuted, 
how it changed our military and foreign policy thinking, and how America viewed itself then and now. It’s a 
radically new design for Stars and Stripes, and one you can help shape by sharing your thoughts and voices. 


Visit online for more content and video—or to share your memories: stripes.com/vietnam50 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


Auto racing 

1 

Tennis 

1 

Pro soccer 


Cycling 


Tour de France 

Wednesday 
At La Rosiere, France 
11th Stage 

A 108.5-kilometer leg from Albertville 
to La Rosiere: 

1. Geraint Thomas, Britain, Team Sky, 
3:29:36. 

2. Tom Dumoulin, Netherlands, Team 
Sunweb, :20 behind. 

3. Chris Froome, Britain, Team Sky, 

4. Damiano Caruso, Italy, BMC Racing 

5. Mikel Nieve, Spain, Mitchelton- 
Scott, same time. 

6. Daniel Martin, Ireland, UAE Team 
Emirates, :27. 

7. Jesus Herrada, Spain, Cofidis, Solu¬ 
tions Credits, :57. 

8. Romain Bardet, France, AG2R La 
Mondiale, :59. 

9. Vincenzo Nibali, Italy, Bahrain-Me- 
rida, same time. 

10. Nairo Quintana, Colombia, Movi- 
star Team, same time. 

11. Primoz Roglic, Slovenia, LottoNL- 
Jumbo, same time. 

12. Steven Kruijswijk, Netherlands, 
LottoNL-Jumbo, 1:07. 

13. Mikel Landa, Spain, MovistarTeam, 
1:47. 

14. Egan Bernal, Colombia, Team Sky, 
same time. 

15. Ilnur Zakarin, Russia, Katusha- 
Alpecin, 1:58. 

16. Daniel Navarro Garcia, Spain, Cofi¬ 
dis, Solutions Credits, 2:51. 

17. Pierre Latour, France, AG2R La 
Mondiale, 2:59. 

18. Gorka Izagirre, Spain, Bahrain-Me- 
rida, 3:06. 

19. Guillaume Martin, France, Wanty- 
Groupe Gobert, 3:08. 

20. Warren Barguil, France, Fortuneo- 
Samsic, same time. 

Also 

39. Ian Boswell, United States, Katu- 
sha Alpecin, 12:02. 

53. Tejay van Garderen, United States, 
BMC Racing, 16:31. 

Overall Standings 
(After 11 stages) 

1. Geraint Thomas, Britain, Sky, 
44:06:16. 

2. Chris Froome, Britain, Sky, 1:25. 

3. Tom Dumoulin, Netherlands, Sun¬ 
web, 1:44. 

4. Vincenzo Nibali, Italy, Bahrain-Me- 
rida, 2:14. 

5. Primoz Roglic, Slovenia, LottoNL- 
Jumbo, 2:23. 

6. Steven Kruijswijk, Netherlands, Lot¬ 
toNL-Jumbo, 2:40. 

7. Mikel Landa, Spain, Movistar, 2:56. 

8. Romain Bardet, France, AG2R La 
Mondiale, 2:58. 

9. Nairo Quintana, Colombia, Movistar, 
3:16. 

10. Dan Martin, Ireland, UAE Team 
Emirates, same time. 

11. Alejandro Valverde, Spain, Movi¬ 
star, 4:28. 

12. Jakob Fuglsang, Denmark, Astana, 
4:53. 

13. Ilnur Zakarin, Russia, Katusha 
Alpecin, 4:58. 

14. Mikel Nieve, Spain, Mitchelton- 
Scott, 5:21. 

15. Bob Jungels, Luxembourg, Quick¬ 
step Floors, 5:50. 

16. Adam Yates, Britain, Mitchelton- 
Scott, 5:51. 

17. Domenico Pozzovivo, Italy, Bah- 
rain-Merida, 6:36. 

18. Damiano Caruso, Italy, BMC Racing 
Team, 10:01. 

19. Serge Pauwels, Belgium, Dimen¬ 
sion Data, 10:30. 

20. Pierre Latour, France, AG2R La 
Mondiale, 11:46. 

Also 

27. Greg Van Avermaet, Belgium, BMC 
Racing, 20:11. 

29. Tejay van Garderen, United States, 
BMC Racing, 29:32. 


AP sportlight 


July 20 

1858 — Fans are charged for the first 
time to see a baseball game. Approxi¬ 
mately 1,500 fans pay 50 cents to see the 
New York All-Stars beat Brooklyn 22-18 
at Fashion Race Course on Long Island. 

1958 — The PGA championship calls 
for medal play for the first time and Dow 
Finsterwald beats Billy Casper. 

1963 - Mary Mills wins the U.S. Wom¬ 
en’s Open golf championship by three 
strokes over Sandra Palmer and Louise 

SU 1974 — Carl Rosen’s Chris Evert beats 
Miss Musket by 50 lengths in the winner- 
take-all match race at Flollywood Park. 

1975 — Sandra Palmer wins the U.S. 
Women’s Open golf championship by 
four strokes over Nancy Lopez, Joanne 
earner and Sandra Post. 


Eldora Dirt Derby 

NASCAR Camping World Trucks 
Wednesday 
At Eldora Speedway 
Rossburg, Ohio 
Lap length: 0.50 miles 
(Start position in parentheses) 

1. (3) Chase Briscoe, Ford, 153 laps, 0 
points. 

2. (9) Grant Enfinger, Ford, 153, 48. 

3. (5) Stewart Friesen, Chevrolet, 153, 
35. 

4. (4) Matt Crafton, Ford, 153, 40. 

5. (12) Brett Moffitt, Toyota, 153, 32. 

6. (27) Noah Gragson, Toyota, 153, 31. 

7. (26) John Hunter Nemechek, Chev¬ 
rolet, 153, 0. 

8. (7) Logan Seavey, Toyota, 153, 46. 

9. (19) Justin Haley, Chevrolet, 153, 28. 

10. (14) Nick Hoffman, Chevrolet, 153, 
27. 

11. (22) Ty Dillon, Chevrolet, 153, 0. 

12. (17) Max McLaughlin, Chevrolet, 
153, 25. 

13. (13) Tyler Dippel, Toyota, 153, 30. 

14. (8) Chris Windom, Toyota, 153, 36. 

15. (6) Sheldon Creed, Chevrolet, 153, 

22 . 

16. (29) Johnny Sauter, Chevrolet, 153, 

21 . 

17. (25) Jeffrey Abbey, Chevrolet, 153, 

20 . 

18. (11) Austin Wayne Self, Chevrolet, 
153, 27. 

19. (28) Tanner Thorson, Chevrolet, 
153, 18. 

20. (15) Myatt Snider, Ford, 153,20. 

21. (21) Austin Hill, Chevrolet, 153,18. 

22. (2) Todd Gilliland, Toyota, 153, 20. 

23. (31) Wendell Chavous, Chevrolet, 
153,14. 

24. (20) Jr Heffner, Chevrolet, 152,13. 

25. (30) Justin Fontaine, Chevrolet, 
152,12. 

26. (16) Justin Shipley, Ford, 151,11. 

27. (32) Dalton Sargeant, Chevrolet, 
151, 10. 

28. (24) Cody Coughlin, Chevrolet, 150, 


31. (23) Kyle Strickler, Chevrolet, ac¬ 
cident, 145, 6. 

32. (18) Norm Benning, Chevrolet, ac¬ 
cident, 144, 5. 

Race Statistics 

Average Speed of Race Winner: 46.131 
mph. 

Time of Race: 1 hour, 39 minutes, 30 
seconds. 

Margin of Victory: 0.038 seconds. 

Caution Flags: 9 for 41 laps. 

Lead Changes: 7 among 5 drivers. 

Lap Leaders: B.Rhodes 1-26; S.Friesen 
27; B.Rhodes 28-45; C.Briscoe 46-91; 
L.Seavey 92-144; C.Briscoe 145-151; 
G.Enfinger 152; C.Briscoe 153 

Leaders Summary (Driver, Times Led, 
Laps Led): C.Briscoe, 3 times for 54 laps; 
L.Seavey, 1 time for 53 laps; B.Rhodes, 2 
times for 44 laps; S.Friesen, 1 time for 1 
lap; G.Enfinger, 1 time for 1 lap. 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

CHICAGO WHITE SOX - Optioned OF 
Charlie Tilson to Charlotte (IL). 

National League 

CINCINNATI REDS - Placed OF Scott 
Schebler on the 10-day DL, retroactive to 
July 15. 

LOS ANGELES DODGERS - Acquired 
SS Manny Machado from Baltimore for 
INFs Rylan Bannon and Breyvic Valera, 
OF Yusniel Dfaz and RHPs Dean Kremer 
and Zach Pop. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

LOS ANGELES LAKERS - Signed G Joel 
Berry II. 

SAN ANTONIO SPURS - Traded F 
Kawhi Leonard and G-F Danny Green to 
Toronto for G DeMar DeRozan, C Jakob 
Poeltl and a protected 2019 first-round 
draft pick. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

BALTIMORE RAVENS - Promoted Ron 
Medlin to head certified athletic trainer 
and Joey Cleary to college and pro scout. 
Named Bobby Vega East area scout. 

CINCINNATI BENGALS - Placed DE 
Gaelin Elmore on the reserve/retired 
list. 

KANSAS CITY CHIEFS - CB Darrelle 
Revis announced his retirement. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

ARIZONA COYOTES - Acquired D Ja¬ 
cob Graves and a conditional 2019 sixth- 
round draft pick from Columbus for F 
Ryan Maclnms. 

LOS ANGELES KINGS - Signed D Alex 
Lintuniemi to a one-year contract. 

SAN JOSE SHARKS - Re-signed F Chris 
Tierney to a two-year contract. 

SOCCER 

Major League Soccer 

MLS —Suspended Real Salt Lake 
coach Mike Petke one-game for an on¬ 
field misconduct during a match against 
Minnesota United FC on July 14. This sus¬ 
pension is in addition to the one-game 
suspension as a result of being ejected 
from the game. 

Ultimate Fighting Championship 

US ANTI-DOPING AGENCY - An¬ 
nounced UFC fighter Anderson Silva ac¬ 
cepted a one-year sanction for his sec¬ 
ond anti-doping violation after testing 
positive for prohibited substances from 
a contaminated supplement. 


Croatia Open 


Second^ Round 

Laslo Djere, Serbia, def. Maximilian 
Marterer (9), Germany, 7-6 (4), 6-3. 

Marco Cecchinato (3), Italy, def. Jiri 
Vesely, Czech Republic, 2-6, 7-5,7-5. 

Dusan Lajovic, Serbia, def. Albert Ra- 
mos-Vinolas (5), Spain, 6-3, 1-6, 6-0. 

Guido Pella, Argentina, def. Aljaz Be- 
dene, Slovenia, 5-7,6-4, 6-4. 

Doubles 
First Round 

Santiago Gonzalez, Mexico, and Joao 
Sousa, Portugal, def. Antonio Sancic, 
Croatia, and Andrei Vasilevski, Belarus, 
6-4, 7-5. 

Dominic Inglot, Britain, and Franko 
Skugor, Croatia, def. Sander Arends, 
Netherlands, and Tristan-Samuel Weiss- 
born, Austria, 7-6 (7), 6-4. 

Quarterfinals 

Robin Haase and Matwe Middelkoop, 
Netherlands, def. Romain Arneodo, Mo¬ 
naco, and Benoit Paire, France, 6-3,7-5. 

Hall of Fame Open 

Wednesday 

At The International Tennis Hall of Fame 
Newport, R.l. 

Purse: $557,050 (WT250) 

Surface: Grass-Outdoor 

Second* Round 

Adrian Mannarino (1), France, def. Jor¬ 
dan Thompson, Australia, 6-2, 7-6 (4). 

Marcel Granollers, Spain, def. Gilles 
Muller (6), Luxembourg, 7-5, 7-6 (4). 

Tim Smyczek, United States, def. Mat¬ 
thew Ebden (4), Australia, 6-3, 6-3. 

Jason Jung, Taiwan, def. Nicolas Ma- 
hut, France, 6-4, 6-4. 

Steve Johnson (3), United States, def. 
Christian Harrison, United States, 6-3, 6- 

Dudi Sela, Israel, def. Ivo Karlovic, Cro¬ 
atia, 7-6 (6), 6-7 (4), 6-2. 

Ramkumar Ramanathan, India, def. 
Denis Kudla, United States, 4-6, 6-3, 6-4. 

Vasek Pospisil, Canada, def. Mischa 
Zverev (2), Germany, 4-6, 6-3, 7-5. 

Doubles 
First Round 

Austin Krajicek, United States, and Je- 
evan Nedunchezhiyan, India, def. Nicho¬ 
las Monroe, United States, and John-Pat- 
rick Smith (1), Australia, 5-7, 6-1,10-8. 

Jamie Cerretani, United States, and 
Leander Paes, India, def. Luke Bambridge 
and Jonny O’Mara, Britain, 6-4, 6-3. 

Jonathan Erlich, Israel, and Artem 
Sitak, New Zealand, def. Lleyton Hewitt 
and Jordan Thompson, Australia, 6-4, 6- 


Wang Yafan, China, def. Pauline Par- 
mentier (7), France, 7-6 (0), 3-0 retired. 

Mihaela Buzarnescu (2), Romania, def. 
Tamara Zidansek, Slovenia, 6-3,7-5. 

Anastasija Sevastova (1), Latvia, def. 
Arantxa Rus, Netherlands, 6-1, 7-5. 


First Round 

Monique Adamczak and Jessica 
Moore (2), Australia, def. Anna Bondar, 
Hungary, and Miriam Bulgaru, Romania, 
6-4, 5-7, 10-6. 

Irina Bara, Romania, and Nicola Geuer 
(3), Germany, def. Ulrikke Eikeri, Norway, 
and Polina Leykina, Russia, 6-3, 6-4. 

Ladies Championships Gstaad 

Wednesday 
At Roy Emerson Arena 
Gstaad, Switzerland 
Purse: $226,750 (WT250) 

Surface: Clay-Outdoor 

First Round 

Mandy Minella, Luxembourg, def. Ter- 
—-^-■- "-oublic, 6-3, 7-6 


a Martincova, Czech Repubf] 


(3). 

Sara Sorribes Tormo, Spain, def. Va- 
lentyna Ivakhnenko, Russia, 7-6 (5), 6-1. 

Johanna Larsson (2), Sweden, def. Le- 
onie Kung, Switzerland, 6-4, 6-1. 

Tamara Korpatsch, Germany, def. Ste- 
fanie Voegele (7), Switzerland, 6-2, 6-0. 

Second Round 

Marketa Vondrousova, Czech Repub¬ 
lic, def. Elitsa Kostova, Bulgaria, 6-4, 6-4. 


First Round 

Viktorija Golubic and Jil Teichmann, 
Switzerland, def. Xenia Knoll, Switzer¬ 
land, and Veronika Kudermetova (1), 
Russia, 6-3, 6-7 (3), 11-9. 

Swedish Open 

Wednesday 

At Bastad Tennis Stadiun 
Bastad, Sweden 
Purse: $585,700 (WT250) 

Surface: Clay-Outdoor 
Singles 
Second Round 

Henri Laaksonen, Switzerland, def. 
Matteo Berrettini, 6-2, 6-2. 

Simone Bolelli, Italy, def. Diego 
Schwartzman (1), Argentina, 7-6 (8), 6-3. 

Fernando Verdasco (5), Spain, def. Pe¬ 
dro Sousa, Portugal, 6-3, 6-2. 

Pablo Carreno Busta (2), Spain, def. 
Thiago Monteiro, Brazil, 6-4, 6-3. 


Bucharest Open 

Wednesday 

At Arenele BNR Bucharest 
Bucharest, Romania 
Purse: $226,750 (Inti.) 

Surface: Clay-Outdoor 
Singles 
Secona Round 

Polona Hercog (8), Slovenia, def. Irina 
Bara, Romania, 7-5,6-2. 


Champions Tour statistics 

Through July 15 

Charles Schwab Cup Money List 

1, Jerry Kelly, (14), $1,515,402. 2, David 
Toms, (14), $1,399,339. 3, Miguel Angel 
Jimenez, (13), $1,170,683. 4, Bernhard 
Langer, (14), $1,118,439. 5, Scott McCar- 
ron, (15), $1,104,390. 6, Paul Broadhurst, 
(14), $1,087,308. 7, Vijay Singh, (11), 
$1,050,093. 8, Steve Strieker, (6), $926,235. 
9, Tim Petrovic, (12), $916,421.10, Joe Du¬ 
rant, (14), $800,722. 

Scoring Average (Actual) 

1, Jerry Kelly, 68.76. 2, Miguel Angel Ji¬ 
menez, 69.23. 3, David Toms, 69.26.4, Ber¬ 
nhard Langer, 69.51. 5, Scott McCarron, 
69.53. 6, Kevin Sutherland, 69.57. 7, Vijay 
Singh, 69.59. 8, Tim Petrovic, 69.72. 9, Joe 
Durant, 69.74. 10, Brandt Jobe, 69.76. 

Driving Distance 

1, Kenny Perry, 300.8. 2, Brandt Jobe, 
297.1. 3, Scott Parel, 294.8. 4, Wes Short, 
Jr., 294.0. 5, Scott McCarron, 293.6. 6, Ken 
Tanigawa, 293.2. 7, Kevin Sutherland, 
291.5. 8, Vijay Singh, 290.7. 9, Doug Gar¬ 
wood, 289.4. 10, Woody Austin, 288.8. 

Driving Accuracy Percentage 

1, Fred Funk, 82.91%. 2, Bart Bryant, 
80.43%. 3 (tie), Tom Lehman and Jerry 
Kelly, 78.47%. 5, Scott Dunlap, 77.73%. 6, 
Gene Sauers, 77.62%. 7, Bernhard Langer, 
77.43%. 8, Olin Browne, 76.99%. 9, Paul 
Goydos, 76.95%. 10, Kirk Triplett, 76.79%. 

Greens in Regulation Percentage 

1, Kevin Sutherland, 78.22%. 2, Vijay 
Singh, 77.78%. 3, Kenny Perry, 77.50%. 
4, Tom Lehman, 77.16%. 5, Gene Sau¬ 
ers, 76.11%. 6, Bernhard Langer, 75.88%. 
7, Bart Bryant, 75.74%. 8, Jeff Sluman, 
75.50%. 9, Jerry Kelly, 75.23%. 10, Scott 
Dunlap, 74.62%. 

Total Driving 

1, Bernhard Langer, 25.2, Scott McCar¬ 
ron, 28. 3, Jerry Kelly, 31. 4, Miguel Angel 
Jimenez, 37. 5, Doug Garwood, 38. 6 (tie), 
Tom Lehman and Kenny Perry, 39. 8, Joe 
Durant, 42. 9, Scott Dunlap, 43. 10, 2 tied 
with 44. 

Putting Average 

1, Todd Hamilton, 1.714. 2, Jerry Kelly, 
1.725. 3, Joe Durant, 1.729. 4, Glen Day, 


First Round 

Jurgen Melzer, Austria, and Philipp 
Petzschner, Germany, def. N. Sriram Ba- 
laji and Vishnu Vardhan, India, 5-7, 6-4, 
10-8. 

Fabricio Neis and Fernando Romboli, 
Brazil, def. Markus Eriksson and Andreas 
Siljestrom, Sweden, 7-5,6-4. 

Marcus Daniell, New Zealand, and 
Wesley Koolhof (3), Netherlands, def. 
Elias and Mikael Ymer, Sweden, 6-1, 6-2. 

Simone Bolelli and Fabio Fognini, Italy, 
def. Leonardo Mayer and Andres Molteni, 
Argentina, 6-2, 6-4. 

Quarterfinals 

Julio Peralta, Chile, and Horacio Ze- 
ballos (2), Argentina, def. Radu Albot, 
Moldova, and Denis Istomin, Uzbekistan, 
6-1, 6-3. 


I. 735. 5, Tim Petrovic, 1.736. 6 (tie), David 
Toms, Brandt Jobe and Miguel Angel Ji¬ 
menez, 1.739. 9, Wes Short, Jr., 1.740. 10, 
Paul Goydos, 1.743. 

Birdie Average 

1, Brandt Jobe, 4.13. 2 (tie), Bernhard 
Langer and Jerry Kelly, 4.10. 4, Scott Mc¬ 
Carron, 4.04. 5, Miguel Angel Jimenez, 
4.03. 6, Scott Parel, 4.02. 7, Wes Short, Jr., 
3.98. 8, Bart Bryant, 3.94. 9, Tim Petrovic, 
3.92. 10, Mark Calcavecchia, 3.89. 

Eagles (Holes per) 

1, Bob Tway, 94.5. 2, Vijay Singh, 108.0. 
3 (tie), Lee Janzen and Wes Short, Jr., 
114.0. 5, Kenny Perry, 120.0. 6 (tie), Tom¬ 
my Armour III and Fran Quinn, 122.4. 8 
(tie), Bernhard Langer, Scott McCarron 
and Carlos Franco, 123.0. 

Sand Save Percentage 
1, David Toms, 66.67%. 2, Fred Funk, 
63.64%. 3, Lee Janzen, 62.79%. 4, Paul 
Broadhurst, 61.40%. 5, Tim Petrovic, 
58.97%. 6, Tom Pernice Jr., 58.93%. 7, Jes- 
per Parnevik, 57.69%. 8, Mike Goodes, 
57.14%. 9 (tie), Marco Dawson and Kent 
Jones, 55.56%. 

All-Around Ranking 
1, Jerry Kelly, 93. 2, Scott McCarron, 
95. 3, Bernhard Langer, 103. 4, Joe Du¬ 
rant, 110. 5, Miguel Angel Jimenez, 119. 
6, Brandt Jobe, 137. 7, David Toms, 150. 8, 
Wes Short, Jr., 162. 9, Kevin Sutherland, 
177.10, Tim Petrovic, 181. 

Champions Tour 
money leaders 

Through July 15 

Trn Money 

1. Jerry Kelly 14 $1,515,402 

2. David Toms 14 $1,399,339 

3. Miguel Angel Jimenez 13 $1,170,683 

4. Bernhard Langer 14 $1,118,439 

5. Scott McCarron 15 $1,104,390 

6. Paul Broadhurst 14 $1,087,308 

7. Vijay Singh 11 $1,050,093 

8. Steve Strieker 6 $926,235 

9. Tim Petrovic 12 $916,421 

10. Joe Durant 14 $800,722 

II. Gene Sauers 15 $725,801 

12. Jeff Maggert 13 $655,530 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 

Atlanta United FC 12 4 5 41 43 24 

New York City FC 12 4 4 40 40 24 

New York 11 5 2 35 37 19 

Columbus 8 7 6 30 24 25 

New England 7 6 7 28 33 30 

Montreal 9 12 0 27 26 35 

Philadelphia 7 9 3 24 25 30 

Chicago 6 10 5 23 33 41 

Orlando City 7 11 1 22 27 42 

Toronto FC 4 11 4 16 30 38 

D.C. United 3 7 5 14 26 30 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 
FC Dallas 11 3 5 38 31 22 

Los Angeles FC 10 4 5 35 41 28 

Sporting KC 9 5 6 33 37 27 

Portland 8 3 6 30 26 22 

Real Salt Lake 9 9 2 29 29 37 

LA Galaxy 8 7 4 28 34 30 

Houston 7 6 5 26 36 26 

Vancouver 7 8 5 26 30 40 

Minnesota United 8 11 1 25 28 39 

Seattle 4 9 5 17 16 23 

Colorado 4 11 4 16 22 32 

San Jose 2 11 6 12 29 39 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Wednesday's game 
Minnesota United 2, New England 1 
Saturday’s games 
D.C. United at Atlanta United FC 
Vancouver at Seattle 
LA Galaxy at Philadelphia 
New England at New York 
Toronto FC at Chicago 
Orlando City at Columbus 
FC Dallas at Houston 
Colorado at Real Salt Lake 
Montreal at Portland 


vveunesuay, juiy. 

New York at D.C. United 
Philadelphia at Houston 
Seattle at San Jose 

Thursday, July 26 
New York City FC at Orlando City 
LA Galaxy at Los Angeles FC 

Wednesday 
Minnesota United 2, 
Revolution 1 

New England 0 1—1 

Minnesota 2 0—2 

First half— 1, Minnesota, Ramirez, 5, 
5th minute. 2, Minnesota, Quintero, 8, 
47th. 

Second half— 3, New England, Fagun- 
dez, 7 (penalty kick), 52nd. 

Goalies— New England, Matt Turner; 
Minnesota, Bobby Shuttleworth. 

Yellow Cards— Calvo, Minnesota, 30th; 
Warner, Minnesota, 45th; Anibaba, New 
England, 55th; Quintero, Minnesota, 55th; 
Ibarra, Minnesota, 62nd; Rowe, New Eng¬ 
land, 75th; Agudelo, New England, 83rd; 
Boxall, Minnesota, 90th. 

A— 27,544 (21,895) 

NWSL 

W L T Pts GF GA 

North Carolina 14 1 3 45 41 14 

Seattle 8 4 5 29 19 14 

Orlando 8 6 4 28 26 25 

Chicago 7 4 7 28 26 22 

Portland 7 5 5 26 27 21 

Utah 5 6 6 21 14 18 

Houston 5 7 5 20 21 28 

Washington 2 11 4 10 11 24 

Sky Blue FC 0 12 3 3 11 30 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Friday’s game 

North Carolina at Utah 

Saturday's games 
Seattle at Orlando 
Houston at Washington 
Portland at Sky Blue FC 

Saturday, July 28 
Sky Blue FC at Chicago 

Sunday, Aug. 5 
Portland at North Carolina 
Sky Blue FC at Orlando 
Utah at Houston 
Washington at Seattle 


Pro basketball 


WNBA 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 


Atlanta 

Washington 

Connecticut 

New York 

Chicago 

Indiana 


9 .591 - 
11 .522 1V4 

15 .318 6 

16 .304 6 Vi 

21 .087 im 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 


Seattle 
Phoenix 
Los Angeles 
Dallas 
Minnesota 
Las Vegas 

Tuesday’s games 

Dallas 104, New York 87 
Atlanta 86, Connecticut 83 
Wednesday’s games 
Minnesota 89, Indiana 65 
Seattle 101, Chicago 83 

Thursday's games 
New York at Atlanta 
Washington at Dallas 
Las Vegas at Phoenix 

Friday’s games 
Seattle at Connecticut 
Dallas at Chicago 
Indiana at Los Angeles 


9 .609 3 

9 .591 3Vi 
10 .565 4 

13 .435 7 
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Serbia’s Novak Djokovic has won 13 Grand Slam titles, including the Wimbledon title last weekend. 


Djokovic rejoins Federer, 
Nadal as 'Big 3’ member 


By Howard Fendrich 

Associated Press 

LONDON — What had gone from a Big 4 to a Big 
2 is now back to a Big 3, with Novak Djokovic re¬ 
joining Roger Federer and Rafael Nadal at the top 
of men’s tennis. 

Each has been written off at some point. And each 
has won a major tournament in 2018: Djokovic’s 
title at Wimbledon on Sunday, Nadal’s at the French 
Open in June, and Roger Federer’s at the Australian 
Open in January. 

“It’s amazing,” Djokovic’s coach Marian Vajda 
said, “that those three got back like this.” 

Maybe the U.S. Open, which starts in 1V 2 months, 
will break the tie for season supremacy. That trio 
has combined to win 10 of the past 14 championships 
at Flushing Meadows: Five for Federer, three for 
Nadal, two for Djokovic. At least one, and sometimes 
two, appeared in 13 of the finals in that span. 

Federer, who turns 37 on Aug. 8, won that event 
every year from 2004-08 but not since. Nadal, 32, is 
the reigning champion. 

Djokovic, 31, sat out the U.S. Open while miss¬ 
ing the last half of 2017 because of an injured right 
elbow that he eventually had surgery on. 

He announced his return to prominence and 
ended a Grand Slam title drought that lasted more 
than two years by overwhelming Kevin Anderson 
6-2, 6-2, 7-6 (3) in the final at the All England Club. 
While Djokovic was having his problems, Federer 
and Nadal combined to win six majors in a row, a 
streak that ended at Wimbledon. 

Anderson, last year’s runner-up at the U.S. Open, 
was impressed by the quality he’s seen from Djokov¬ 
ic — both on Sunday and when they practiced with 
each other of late. 

“Guys at the top can expect to see him on the 
other side of the net quite frequently,” Anderson 
predicted. 

And why not? 

The 31-year-old Djokovic is, remember, someone 
in possession of 13 Grand Slam titles, the fourth- 
most in history for a man. He trails only contempo¬ 
rary rivals Federer (20) and Nadal (17), along with 
childhood idol Pete Sampras (14). 

Djokovic is also the only man since Rod Laver’s 
second calendar-year Grand Slam of 1969 to win 
four consecutive majors, a run he completed at the 



Andrew Couldridge, Pool/AP 


Spain’s Rafael Nadal, above, combined with Roger 
Federer to win six Grand Slams in a row while 
Novak Djokovic was sidelined with an elbow injury. 

2016 French Open. He hadn’t won a Slam since, 
until Sunday. 

Andy Murray, a three-time major champion 
and two-time Olympic singles gold medalist, is the 
fourth member of the Big 4, but he’s been sidelined 
for most of the last year because of a bad hip that 
needed an operation. When Djokovic was out, too, 
the quartet was cut in half. 

For the time being, it’s a trio. 

“I understand that people are questioning wheth¬ 
er I can consistently play on this level. Trust me, I 
am, too. At the same time, I can’t look too far on the 
road because I have to embrace and cherish this 
kind of accomplishment,” Djokovic said. 


NFL ref says calls 
were right all along 


By Schuyler Dixon 

Associated Press 

PLANO, Texas — Walt Cole¬ 
man doesn’t see the revamped 
catch rule as a big change for 
NFL game officials because the 
veteran referee believes they’ve 
already been calling catches the 
new way. 

If anything, Coleman figures 
there will be fewer reviews of 
their rulings. 

“Most of the calls that seemed 
to create the most controversy, 
we ruled them correctly and then 
they were overturned on replay,” 
Coleman said Friday as officials 
gathered for their annual pre¬ 
season meeting in the Dallas area. 
“From our standpoint, we’re just 
going to continue to officiate the 
plays like we have.” 

League owners unanimously 
approved the changes in April 
— more than three years after 
Dez Bryant’s infamous catch that 
wasn’t in Dallas’ playoff loss at 
Green Bay, and just a few months 
since Pittsburgh’s Jesse James 
had a late go-ahead touchdown 
taken away in a loss to New Eng¬ 
land that damaged the Steelers’ 
hopes for the AFC’s top seed. 

Essentially, the new rule elimi¬ 
nates the ground as a factor on 
catches while establishing three 
main criteria: 

■ Having control of the ball; 

■ Getting two feet down or an¬ 
other body part; 

■ Making a football move, 
such as taking a third step or ex¬ 
tending the ball. 

On the plays involving Bry¬ 
ant and James, the ball moved 
slightly after hitting the ground 
as they extended it forward, even 
though they never lost control of 
it. Both were ruled catches and 
overturned on review. 

“I don’t think it was one thing,” 
senior vice president of officiating 
A1 Riveron said. “I think we got 
to a point where fans, the office, 
coaches, players, wanted to see 
more exciting plays. How do we 
make this particular play a catch? 


How do we take the Dez Bryant 
play and make it a catch?” 

Riveron said the competition 
committee consulted with coach¬ 
es, former players, game officials 
and supervisors to reach the rule 
change that was approved. 

The committee cited over¬ 
turned receptions by James and 
fellow tight end Zach Miller of 
Chicago last season among the 
dozens of plays they reviewed 
“dozens of times,” according 
to committee chairman Rick 
McKay, president of the Atlanta 
Falcons. 

Ron Torbert, going into his 
fifth season as a referee and ninth 
overall as a game official, doesn’t 
think the new rule is just about 
simplicity. 

“We had a good idea of what 
it was and how to officiate it,” 
Torbert said. “We certainly un¬ 
derstand that the way it was writ¬ 
ten, plays that people wanted to be 
a catch weren’t a catch under the 
older rule. We understand that.” 

Coleman, getting ready for his 
30th NFL season, was in his third 
year as a referee when he called 
the reversal in the “tuck rule” 
game during the playoffs follow¬ 
ing the 2001 season. He changed 
what had been ruled a fumble by 
New England quarterback Tom 
Brady to an incompletion, leading 
to a winning field goal that sent 
the Patriots on their way to the 
first of five Super Bowl titles. 

While he didn’t make the call 
on the Bryant catch that was 
overturned (recently retired 
Gene Steratore did), Coleman 
saw similarities in how reactions 
to the two calls lingered for years. 
And he certainly heard from fans 
on the catch rule in general. 

“People just didn’t understand 
that you had to hold on to the ball 
going to the ground,” Coleman 
said. “When you catch the ball 
and you reach out, everybody 
thought that should be a catch. 
The way the rule was written, it 
wasn’t.” 

And now the way the rule is 
written, it is. 



Don Wright/AP 


Steelers tight end Jesse James, left, loses his grip on the ball after 
crossing the goal line on Dec. 17 against the New England Patriots 
in Pittsburgh. The NFL has a simplified catch rule designed to 
eliminate confusion — and, the league hopes, controversy. Under 
the new rule, the play would’ve been ruled a catch. 
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Referee 

University 


Players aren’t the only ones looking to 
make an impression at summer league 


By Tim Reynolds 

Associated Press 

LAS VEGAS — It’s a half-hour after 
their game ended and the night is just be¬ 
ginning for referees Ashley Gilpin, Nat¬ 
alie Sago and SirAllen Conner. They’ve 
showered, they’ve changed clothes, but 
dinner and the bright lights of Las Vegas 
will have to wait. 

A long classroom session is up first. 

They walk into a tiny locker room, 
grab seats on folding chairs and open 
their notebooks. Everything they did on 
the court that night — where they stood, 
where they looked, what 
call they made, what call 
they didn’t make — will be 
scrutinized on video for the 
next two hours by NBA ref¬ 
erees, tasked with teaching 
the summer refs what they 
need to know to make it to 
the league. 

Think of it as Referee 
University. 

Summer league is where 
players can get noticed by 
the NBA, and the same is 
true for referees. 

“We want them to watch 
us because we want to grow 
each and every game,” Sago 
told The Associated Press, which ob¬ 
served the feedback session with Sago, 
Gilpin and Conner. “We’re all trying to 
be NBA referees. So it’s a job interview 
for us just like it is for the players and 
the coaches.” 

There were 81 referees — mostly 
from the G League — working games at 
the NBA summer league in Las Vegas, 
which ended Tuesday. All 81 have been 
exposed to multiple classroom sessions 
with current and retired NBA officials, 
who are there to essentially groom the 
people who could one day replace them. 
Programs like this have been in play for 
years, although it’s no secret that the 
NBA wants to increase its pool of refer¬ 
ees by 25 percent before 2020. 

That’s why this summer might pro¬ 
vide more big breaks than usual for 
those blowing the whistles at games. The 
overwhelming majority of refs working 
this summer won’t see the NBA anytime 
soon, and many never will, but for some 
the call is closer than ever before. 

“What we want to do in our training 
is give people the opportunity to have 
the tools to be successful,” said Monty 
McCutchen, the NBA’s vice president 
overseeing referee development and 
training. “It’s about teaching. I think one 
of the great disappointments of Ameri¬ 
can culture, as I see it, is we don’t appre¬ 
ciate apprenticeship enough. We think 
that just by going to school you’re sud¬ 
denly ready instead of having hands-on 
training that allows you to grow. 


“Here, we give that hands-on 
training.” 

Of the 81 summer refs, 19 were women 

— up from just five at summer league 
last year and nearly doubling the total of 
10 who worked the event over the most 
recent five years. It is clear that it won’t 
be long before more women make it to 
the NBA level. 

For now, there’s only one in the NBA: 
Lauren Holtkamp. 

“To me, it’s a bit embarrassing that 
we only have one working woman in our 
officiating ranks right now,” NBA Com¬ 
missioner Adam Silver said. “There is no 
physical reason why that’s 
the case.” 

Up-and-comers like Gil¬ 
pin and Sago could change 
that. 

Gilpin might have an 
ideal academic makeup for 
refereeing, with three de¬ 
grees from Arizona, where 
she also played basketball 
— an undergraduate in 
psychology, master’s in ad¬ 
ministration and then a law 
degree. Sago played college 
softball, but has long had an 
affinity for basketball. Con¬ 
ner has worked 11 games 
in the NBA, most of those 
coming as a replacement ref during the 
lockout in 2009. 

At the game Gilpin, Sago and Conner 
worked together, at least a half-dozen 
referees were seated on the baseline and 
in the stands watching. McCutchen, at 
one point, saw a technique that Gilpin 
used and jumped from his chair in de¬ 
light before going over and asking other 
refs if they had noticed the same thing. 

“If you can’t referee in front of them, 
you can’t work for them,” Gilpin said. 
“Sure, sometimes we get nervous be¬ 
cause it is an audition. But if we think 
about every call, every ‘oh my gosh this 
is a bad call,’ paralysis by analysis, we’ll 
run ourselves out of this profession.” 

During their classroom session with 
longtime NBA ref Eric Lewis, the three 
spoke in sync, even finishing each oth¬ 
er’s thoughts on a couple of occasions. 
Retired refs Bernie Fryer and Mark 
Wunderlich were in and out of the room 
as well, offering their thoughts on what¬ 
ever play happened to be on the screen 
at a given time. 

For the mentors, it’s serious business. 

“It’s my job to get them hired,” Lewis 
said. “I’m focused on the things I can do 
to help them improve and get a job.” 

They all monitor in different ways 

— at some games, James Williams took 
meticulous notes, pulling out a tablet and 
typing observations during stoppages 
in play. At other games, Joey Crawford 
would handwrite his notes, with pen¬ 
manship that not even fellow ref John 


We’re all 
trying to be 
NBA referees. 
So it’s a job 
interview for 
us just like 
it is for the 
players and 
the coaches . f 

Natalie Sago 

NBA G League referee 



John Locher/AP 


Referee Natalie Sago works at an NBA summer league game between the Los 
Angeles Clippers and the Atlanta Hawks last Friday in Las Vegas. 


Goble could understand. 

By any method, legible or not, their 
input is vital. 

“When you tell someone something, 
and they go out and do it, that gets you 
excited as someone who is seeking to 
bring in the next wave, next generation 
of officials,” McCutchen said. 

Lewis’ group needed to spend only a 
few seconds on some plays, spent sev¬ 
eral minutes on others. Late in the first 
half of their game, Gilpin gave Golden 
State coach Willie Green a technical foul 
— the first one she handed out in a pro 
game. Green argued that he wasn’t wav¬ 
ing dismissively at her, but rather he was 
waving to someone behind her. 

A few moments later, Gilpin missed a 
call. 

“I was in my head,” Gilpin acknowl¬ 
edged afterward. 

Lewis shrugged and told her to believe 


in her call, believe the tech was warrant¬ 
ed, and move on to the next play. And be¬ 
sides, the call that she missed, one of her 
fellow refs made anyway. 

“If we can get them where you need to 
be, where you need to look and give you 
an understanding of the guidelines of 
what’s illegal and legal, then it becomes 
easy,” Lewis said. “They digest the play, 
they know the process and that leads to 
the right decision at the end of the play.” 

Fans probably wouldn’t believe that 
those decisions get honed inside a 
cramped concrete-block room, one with 
mustard-colored walls and dingy car¬ 
pet, and a pile of towels strewn off to the 
side. 

But the tiny room is what gets the refs 
ready for the big stage. 

“The best part after a game is coming 
in here and re-watching it,” Sago said. 
“It’s all about getting ready.” 
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New look for San Antonio 


Popovich, Spurs move 
on after All-Star swap 

By Raul Dominguez 
Associated. Press 

SAN ANTONIO — The most 
tumultuous offseason in Gregg 
Popovich’s two decades with the 
Spurs ended with the trade of 
star Kawhi Leonard to Toronto. 

And Popovich says he is fine 
with that. 

The Spurs traded Leonard 
and Danny Green to the Toronto 
Raptors for DeMar DeRozan, 
Jakob Poeltl and a conditional 
2019 first-round pick on Wednes¬ 
day. It was clear that Leonard 
was ready to go despite years of 
success with Popovich and the 
Spurs. 

“At this point, my main inter¬ 
est is definitely not to look back,” 
Popovich said. “It doesn’t do us 
any good whatsoever. I’m thrilled 
to have DeMar and Jakob join us. 
From that point on, that’s where 
my focus will be.” 

Popovich was jovial and heart¬ 
felt in speaking to the media 
for the first time since his wife, 
Erin, died April 18. Popovich did 
not coach the Spurs in the final 
three games of their first-round 
playoff loss to Golden State. 

Popovich said this offseason 
has been “difficult” for him, 
but it has not dampened the 69- 
year-old’s desire to continue 
coaching. 

“When I can’t do it anymore 
or don’t want to do it or people 
don’t want to do it with me, then 
I’ll stop doing it, but I’m fine,” he 
said. 

Popovich will be coaching a 
crop of young talent unseen in 
San Antonio since the early days 
of the Big Three of Tim Duncan, 
Tony Parker and Manu Ginobili 
— a roster the result of some big 
changes. 

In addition to losing Leonard 
and Green, San Antonio also 
lost Parker and Kyle Anderson 
to free agency. It was especially 
tough losing Parker, who Popo¬ 
vich formed a patriarchal bond 
with since the Spurs drafted the 
then 19-year-old from France. 

Parker signed a two-year deal 
with Charlotte after Popovich 
and Spurs general manager R.C. 
Buford informed the 36-year- 
old point guard that his min¬ 
utes would be limited in favor of 
younger players like Dejounte 
Murray, Derek White, Bryn 
Forbes and first-round pick Lon¬ 
nie Walker out of Miami. 

“This was really good for 
Tony,” Popovich said. “He’ll get 
more playing time, it’ll kind of 
rejuvenate him a little bit. I think 
he’s really excited to be in Char¬ 
lotte and we’ve got some young 
kids that we need to develop in 
Dejounte and Derek White and 
Bryn and so forth.” 

Led by LaMarcus Aldridge’s 
resurgent season, the Spurs won 
47 games last season and reached 
the playoffs for a 21st consecutive 
year. They did so despite playing 
without Leonard for all but nine 
games due to a right quadriceps 



injury the All-Star forward suf¬ 
fered last year. 

Popovich said he believes this 
year’s team will be more talented 
despite the offseason losses. 

“I think we’ve sustained a 
pretty good level of excellence 
for a very long time, more than 
most,” Popovich said. “Hope¬ 
fully that will continue and I’m 
confident it will with someone 
like DeMar and a young player 
like Jakob that can develop.” 

The Spurs were able to re-sign 
Rudy Gay and added former 
Spurs guard Marco Belinelli. 
Trading for DeRozan and Poeltl 
kept with the team’s mantra of 
short- and long-term planning. 
DeRozan is signed for three 
more seasons and Poeltl was 
selected ninth by Toronto in the 
2016 draft. 

“I thought our staff did an 
unbelievably great job bring¬ 
ing back quality players, quality 
people and in DeMar, a proven 
All-Star. I have to be thrilled 
with that, and I am,” Popovich 
said. 

The Spurs are hoping the ad¬ 
dition of DeRozan and Walker 
along with the continued devel¬ 
opment of Murray, White, Forbes 
and Davis Bertans along with a 
healthier Gay will help them in 
the loaded Western Conference. 

“You’ve got to shoot the bas¬ 
ketball and DeMar does that 
well,” Popovich said. “But the 
rest of the makeup of the team 
having Derek White develop, 
having Bryn come back, having 
Rudy come back, all people who 
can shoot it. Adding Marco Beli- 


Did you know_ 

San Antonio 
won 47 games 
last season 
and reached 
the playoffs for 
a 21st consecutive 
season despite 
playing without All- 
Star forward Kawhi 
Leonard for all but 
nine games. 


SOURCE: Associated Press 


nelli is important so those things 
round out and helps LaMarcus do 
his thing down there. That shoot¬ 
ing will help us a great deal.” 

One unknown factor is Gino¬ 
bili. The veteran guard from Ar¬ 
gentina has a year remaining on 
his contract but has not decided 
if he will return. Popovich said 
Ginobili “is chasing bears in the 
Northwest” while vacationing 
with his three young sons. Hop¬ 
ing to entice the 40-year-old to 
return, Popovich sent a picture 
of Ginobili in his early years, 
dunking on an opponent. 

“He sent me back a picture 
of me like in my first year here 
as an assistant,” Popovich said. 
“I’m not sure what that meant. 
Like, “You’re crazy, you’re old, 
too.’” 


Raptors: Leonard reportedly 
unhappy with trade to Toronto 


FROM BACK PAGE 

that it will be a two-year mission. 
Getting LeBron James to sign 
with LA earlier this month was a 
big part of the plan, but it wasn’t 
the whole plan. Phase 2 is sur¬ 
rounding James with superstar 
talent, and it’s hard to see any 
reason why Leonard doesn’t end 
up in purple and gold at some 
point in 2019 — whether through 
a trade or free agency. 

Leonard probably isn’t happy, 
but he almost certainly can’t run 
the risk of sitting out another 
year. 

DeRozan clearly isn’t happy. 
That’s no disrespect to San An¬ 
tonio — the Spurs are a model 
franchise and Gregg Popovich 
is a coach almost anyone would 
want to play for — but DeRo¬ 
zan rather would have stayed in 
Toronto. 

DeRozan got plenty of support 
from his NBA peers, including 
Dwyane Wade, who told The As¬ 
sociated Press that he hopes this 
trade reminds fans that teams 
will do what they want when they 
feel it’s time to move a player 
— so players shouldn’t be derided 
when they exercise their options 
to move on through free agency, 
either. 

“DeRozan gave everything to 
Toronto, everything they asked 
him to do from the standpoint of 
loyalty,” Wade said. “That’s why 
I hate loyalty and sports, those 
two words, they shouldn’t go to¬ 
gether. You just feel for guys and 
their family. He committed to 
them. It’s a business and you un¬ 
derstand the business, but from a 
player standpoint, it just sucks.” 

The Spurs were never going to 
trade Leonard to the Lakers. It 
made no sense. Why would San 


Antonio help a fellow Western 
Conference team get better, espe¬ 
cially when the best team in bas¬ 
ketball — Golden State — seems 
to have a chokehold on the Larry 
O’Brien Trophy with no plans of 
letting go anytime soon? 

Plus, the Lakers didn’t have 
the sort of assets the Spurs would 
have wanted for an elite player 
like Leonard. He played in nine 
games for the Spurs last season 
and was barely a factor. DeRo¬ 
zan will almost certainly give 
San Antonio more next year than 
Leonard gave the Spurs last year. 
Hence, they just got a lot better. 

Boston had the required assets 
but apparently wasn’t willing to 
part with them. Philadelphia did, 
too. But Toronto, to its credit, saw 
no reason why it shouldn’t be bold 
this summer. Dwane Casey was 
the coach of the year who won 59 
games and led the Raptors to the 
No. 1 seed in the East last season. 
He got fired because the Raptors 
never figured out how to beat 
James in the playoffs. 

The Raptors are really good. 
Second-best record in the regu¬ 
lar season a year ago, behind only 
Houston. But they know they’re 
not good enough to win a title, 
and while they stopped short of 
blowing up the team they sure 
gave the foundation a couple of 
good thwacks with a wrecking 
ball in dumping Casey and trad¬ 
ing DeRozan. 

Can Leonard get them over the 
hump? Maybe. If he’s healthy, he 
could be the best player in the 
Eastern Conference, largely be¬ 
cause of the way he can take a 
game over on the defensive end. 

That’s a player worth the risk. 

So now we see if Ujiri can work 
some magic. 



Stephen M. Dowell, Orlando Sentinel/TNS 

Kawhi Leonard was aquired by the Raptors from the San Antonio 
Spurs on Wednesday in a bold move by Toronto to get over the 
hump in what should be a wide-open Eastern Conference. 
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BRITISH OPEN 


Spieth stumbles 
on closing holes 



U.S. golfer Jordan Spieth lines up a putt on the 17th green during a practice round Monday for the 
British Open at Carnoustie golf club in Scotland. 

Commentary 

American core of stars 
have grown up together 


By Doug Ferguson 

Associated Press 

CARNOUSTIE, Scotland 
ustin Thomas lost a skin 
by making bogey. He won 
a bet by making par. 

All on the same hole. 

The difference — a big differ¬ 
ence — was in the clubs Thomas 
used to cover the 472 yards on the 
15th hole at Carnoustie. And that 
one hole during a British Open 
practice round Tuesday, with a 
little drama and a lot of laughs, 
captured the essence of this 
growing class of young American 
stars. 

They’ve known each other 
since they were teenagers. 

The fun hasn’t left them, even 
as the trophies, fame and money 
keep piling up. 

Patrick Cantlay, who shot 60 on 
the PGA Tour the summer after 
his freshman year at UCLA, won 
six skins from Thomas and Jor¬ 
dan Spieth with a routine par. 
Thomas was far more interested 
in a side bet with Michael Greller, 
who caddied for Thomas and then 
Spieth when they were amateurs, 
and left his job as a sixth-grade 
math teacher to work for Spieth 
when he turned pro. 

The challenge was for Thomas 
to make par using only an 8-iron. 

Once he got it in the fairway, 
Spieth came over to advise him 
how to navigate the pot bunkers 
more than 200 yards away. The 
ball stopped rolling, finally, about 
a yard short of a bunker to the left 
of the green. Getting it over the 
bunker with that club was going 
to be a problem. 



U.S. golfer Brooks Koepka 
laughs on the 16th green during 
a practice round on Monday. 


“Where’s my caddie?” Thomas 
said in mock panic. 

Spieth was preparing to hit a 
bunker shot on the other side of 
the fairway when he looked over 
and said, “Sorry,” then ran to 
Thomas for more consultation. 
He told Thomas to open the face 
of the 8-iron and slide it under 
the firm turf. Spieth pointed to a 
spot on the slope beyond the bun¬ 
ker. Greller watched nervously as 
Thomas pulled it off to perfection, 
the ball rolling out to 3 feet. 

With the leading edge of the 8- 
iron, he knocked it in for a 4. And 
then, as usual, they all debated 
the size of the bet. 

This stuff goes on all the time, 
involving any number of players. 

Spieth spoke of the players who 
came out of the high school Class 
of 2011 who have gone on to star 
on the big stage. It includes Spi¬ 
eth and his three legs of the ca¬ 


reer Grand Slam, Thomas and his 
recent albeit brief rise to No. 1 in 
the world after winning the PGA 
Championship, Daniel Berger 
and his passion at the Presidents 
Cup and Xander Schauffele, the 
most recent PGA Tour rookie of 
the year. 

There are others a few years 
older, such as two-time U.S. Open 
champion Brooks Koepka, Mas¬ 
ters champion Patrick Reed and 
Cantlay. 

They faced one another across 
America as juniors and into col¬ 
lege, and it hasn’t really stopped. 

“It’s kind of a natural transi¬ 
tion into kind of fearless golf at 
the highest level,” Spieth said. “I 
think that’s what you’re seeing out 
of 20-something-year-olds. The 
game is getting athletic, but as far 
as the mental side of it, guys have 
just been playing against better 
fields on better golf courses be¬ 
cause of the junior and amateur 
circuit.” 

Six years ago, the U.S. had only 
three players in their 20s at the 
Ryder Cup. Two of them, Webb 
Simpson and Keegan Bradley, 
were recent major champions. 
Now, six of the top eight players 
in the current Ryder Cup stand¬ 
ings are still in their 20s, and four 
are major winners. 

“There’s no doubt about it and 
there’s no other way to put it than 
they have an exceptional bunch 
of players at the moment,” said 
Tommy Fleetwood of England. “It 
just so happens that it has been a 
run of American golfers that have 
won majors. But at the same time, 
they’ve generally been the best 
players in the world.” 


By Doug Ferguson 

Associated Press 

CARNOUSTIE, Scotland — 
Through 14 holes, Jordan Spieth 
was challenging for the lead in 
the British Open and making it 
look easy. 

“Just a clean round of golf,” he 
said. 

And then it got messy in a 
hurry. 

Spieth came undone on the 
tough closing stretch at Car¬ 
noustie, dropping four shots over 
the final four holes. One shot went 
into the bunker. Another went 
into the Barry Burn. Another 
was closer to the gallery than the 
green. 

He had to sign for a 1-over 72, 
the fifth time in his last seven ma¬ 
jors that he was over par after the 
opening round. 

Kevin Kisner took advantage 
of light winds and warm tem¬ 
peratures to shoot a 5-under 
66 and take the early lead. He 
needed only 22 putts as he made 
his way around the Carnoustie 
links, where wispy rough and 
fast fairways made for low scores 
among the early groups. He had 
a one-shot lead over Erik Van 
Rooyen, Tony Finau and Zander 
Lombard. 

Kisner, who is staying with Spi¬ 
eth and several other players at a 
house near the course, said they 
have been enjoying nightly soc¬ 
cer matches in the yard. But he 
was up early for his morning tee 
time, and took advantage of the 
benign conditions. 

What bothered Spieth was not 
so much a shot, but a decision. 

His slide began on the 492-yard 
15th hole, when he chose 4-iron 
off the tee and the ball bounced 
to the left on the crusty links into 
wispy fescue. That wasn’t a prob¬ 
lem. Spieth was 202 yards from 
the front of the green and decided 
to hit 6-iron that would land short 
of the green and roll onto the put¬ 
ting surface. 

The risk was hitting into a pot 
bunker, and he found the worst 
one. 

“Even if goes 20 yards over the 
green, it’s an easy up-and-down,” 
Spieth said. “And that’s what I 
would consider a significant ad¬ 
vantage for me is recognizing 


where the misses are. And I just 
had had a brain fart. I missed it 
into the ... only pot bunker where 
I could actually get in trouble. 
And it plugged deep into it.” 

The crowd knew he was in trou¬ 
ble when he turned to a 90-degree 
angle and asked a small group of 
the photographers and officials 
to move back, even though they 
were standing in the rough. He 
blasted out sideways, across the 
fairway and into the rough. 

From there, he hit a pitch-and- 
run that threaded the bunkers 
and raced some 30 feet by the 
hole. Two putts later, he had a 
double bogey. 

“It was a really, really poor de¬ 
cision on the second shot, and that 
cost me,” Spieth said. 

A perfect shot with that 6-iron 
might have given him a reason¬ 
able look at birdie. Anything less 
and he was asking for trouble, 
which he got. 

“I could have hit a 5-iron eas¬ 
ily and just said, ‘You know what? 
I’m out of position. Hit it to 50 feet 
and two-putt,”’ he said. “It just 
took me three more shots to get to 
that point.” 

His troubles didn’t end there. 
He missed the green well to the 
right on the par-3 16th, so far out 
of position that he did well just 
to get it on the green and made 
bogey. And on the closing hole, 
he hit a weak fade to the right 
that failed to clear Barry Burn, 
the winding, rock-walled creek 
that meanders along the final two 
holes. 

Spieth wasn’t about to blame 
this on bad breaks, because he got 
his share of good ones to reach 3 
under through 14 holes. His tee 
shot on No. 1 stopped just short 
of a pot bunker. His approach on 
No. 2 hopped off a hillock to about 
10 feet for birdie. He made a dan¬ 
gerous play from a pot bunker 
in the seventh fairway, hitting 9- 
iron from 137 yards that cleared 
the top of the lip with inches to 
spare. 

Unlike when he opened with 
a 78 at the U.S. Open, he said he 
could at least recover from a 72. 

“So it’s not a bad place to be. A 
solid round tomorrow to stay in 
the top 25, top 20 will be kind of 
the goal tomorrow to feel like I can 
do something on the weekend.” 



Jon Super/AP 


American Kevin Kisner plays off the 18th tee Thursday during the 
first round of the British Open in Carnoustie, Scotland. 
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Steven Senne/AP 


Boston’s Brock Holt, left, celebrates with Xander Bogaerts after 
beating Toronto on Sunday. The Red Sox won 12 of their last 13 
games to reach the break with the best record in baseball. 


Red Sox confident 
they won’t cool off 


By Jimmy Golen 

Associated. Press 

BOSTON — The Boston Red 
Sox had the second-best start in 
franchise history, and still they 
are struggling to shake the New 
York Yankees in the AL East. 

So manager Alex Cora doesn’t 
have to fear that they will lose 
their focus when they return from 
the All-Star break. 

“There’s a few good teams out 
there, that they’re going to make 
it interesting in the second half,” 
he said last week. “I still feel we 
can be better. We’ve still got some 
challenges in front of us. Just be¬ 
cause we had a good first half of 
the season doesn’t mean we’re 
going to go all the way.” 

After winning 12 of their last 13 
games to reach the break with the 
best record in baseball (68-30), 
the Red Sox have a season-high 
4 Vi-game lead in the division. 
Their .694 winning percentage is 
second-best to the 1946 team that 
Ted Williams led to the All-Star 
break at .701 (54-23). That team 
started 68-28-2, the only one in 
franchise history to fare better in 
its first 98 games. 

“Hopefully when we come back 
we’ll pick it up right where we left 
off,” shortstop Xander Bogaerts 
said. “The team that we have, with 
this group of guys, I don’t see no 
reason that this won’t continue.” 

They have had more than their 
share of exceptional individual 
performances, too. 

Mookie Betts’.359 batting aver¬ 
age leads all of the majors, and 
his slugging and on-base percent¬ 
age are also the best in baseball. 
J.D. Martinez is the major league 
leader with 80 RBIs, and his 29 
homers are tied for the most. 

All-Star starter Chris Sale is 
No. 1 with 188 strikeouts, and 
closer Craig Kimbrel is second 
with 30 saves, including 21 in a 
row. 

“We have a very powerful, po¬ 
tent offense that can score from 
anywhere, and a good bullpen,” 


Betts said. “I think just keep 
doing what we’ve been doing in 
the first half. It seemed to work 
pretty good.” 

The Red Sox have had regular 
season success before, includ¬ 
ing AL East titles in each of the 
past two years that were the first 
back-to-back division champion¬ 
ships in franchise history. But 
they won just one playoff game 
over those two postseasons, and 
manager John Farrell was re¬ 
placed by Cora. 

A 42-year-old former infielder 
who was on the roster of Boston’s 
2007 World Series championship 
team, Cora was on the bench for 
the Houston Astros when they 
won it all last year. But he noted 
that only one pitcher on his cur¬ 
rent team — Brandon Workman 
— has a World Series ring. 

David Price has never won a 
postseason start. Sale had never 
even appeared in a playoff game 
until last year, when he picked up 
a pair of losses (one in an other¬ 
wise strong relief appearance). 

“[The team] understands that 
the last few years they didn’t fin¬ 
ish it,” Cora said. “If you look at 
their career and they retire right 
now, they should be proud of their 
accomplishments, but, at the 
same time, they want a ring, they 
want it. That’s what they’re push¬ 
ing for.” 

Cora gave up a chance to be in 
the All-Star Game dugout when 
he left the World Series champion 
Astros to take over in Boston. But 
he said he was proud of former 
players like Alex Bregman, Jose 
Altuve and Charlie Morton, and 
he was looking forward to seeing 
how the five Red Sox on the AL 
roster would do. 

And he knows how to make sure 
he doesn’t miss the 2019 game in 
Cleveland. 

“Like my daughter Camila said: 
‘Next year,”’ he said. “‘There’s al¬ 
ways next year.’” 

AP freelancer Ken Powtak contributed 
to this story. 


Scoreboard 


American League 

East Division 

W L Pc 

Boston 68 30 

New York 62 33 

Tampa Bay 49 47 

Toronto 43 52 

Baltimore 28 69 

Central Division 
Cleveland 52 43 

Minnesota 44 50 

Detroit 41 57 

Chicago 33 62 

Kansas City 27 68 

West Division 
Houston 64 35 

Seattle 58 39 

Oakland 55 42 

Los Angeles 49 48 

Texas 41 56 


National League 


East Division 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 
Washington 
Miami 
New York 


Chicago 
Milwaukee 
St. Louis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 


Central Division 


48 46 .511 7'/2 


43 53 


.495 9 

.448 13V4 


.404 14V4 


West Division 

Los Angeles 53 43 

Arizona 53 44 

Colorado 51 45 

San Francisco 50 48 

San Diego 40 59 

Tuesday's game 
AL 8, NL6, 10 innings 

Thursday’s game 
St. Louis at Chicago Cubs 
Friday’s games 

Baltimore (Bundy 6-9) at Toronto 

(Gaviglio 2-3) 

Boston (Price 10-6) at Detroit (Boyd 
4-8) 

Cleveland (TBD) at Texas (Perez 2-4) 
Minnesota (Gibson 4-6) at Kansas City 
(Duffy 5-8) 

Houston (Keuchel 7-8) at L.A. Angels 
(TBD) 

Chicago White Sox (TBD) at Seattle 
(LeBlanc 5-1) 

St. Louis (TBD) at Chicago Cubs (TBD) 
Atlanta (Sanchez 4-2) at Washington 
(Strasburg 6-6) 

N.Y. Mets (Syndergaard 5-1) at N.Y. 
Yankees (German 2-5) 

San Diego (Richard 7-8) at Philadel¬ 
phia (TBD) 

Miami (Straily 3-4) at Tampa Bay (Eo- 
valdi 3-4) 

Pittsburgh (Taillon 6-7) at Cincinnati 
(Mahle 7-7) 

L.A. Dodgers (TBD) at Milwaukee 
(TBD) 

San Francisco (Rodriguez 4-1) at Oak¬ 
land (Jackson 1-1) 

Colorado (Marquez 8-8) at Arizona 
(TBD) 

Saturday’s games 

N.Y. Mets (Matz 4-7) at N.Y. Yankees 
(Gray 6-7) 

Baltimore (TBD) at Toronto (Stroman 
2-7) 

Boston (Johnson 1-2) at Detroit (Fiers 
6-6) 

Miami (Lopez 1-1) at Tampa Bay 
(TBD) 

Houston (Verlander 9-5) at L.A. Angels 
(Tropeano 3-4) 

Minnesota (Lynn 7-7) at Kansas City 
(TBD) 

Cleveland (Carrasco 11-5) at Texas 
(Colon 5-7) 

San Francisco (Bumgarner 3-3) at 
Oakland (TBD) 

Chicago White Sox (Covey 3-5) at Se¬ 
attle (Hernandez 8-7) 

St. Louis (Weaver 5-8) at Chicago Cubs 
(TBD) 

St. Louis (Gant 3-3) at Chicago Cubs 
(TBD) 

Atlanta (Newcomb 8-5) at Washington 
(Gonzalez 6-6) 

San Diego (Perdomo 1-4) at Philadel¬ 
phia (Velasquez 5-8) 

L.A. Dodgers (TBD) at Milwaukee 
(TBD) 

Pittsburgh (Kingham 4-4) at Cincin¬ 
nati (DeSclafani 4-2) 

Colorado (Freeland 8-6) at Arizona 
(TBD) 


Calendar 

July 29 — Hall of Fame inductions, 
Cooperstown, N.Y. 

July 31 — Last day to trade a player 
without securing waivers. 

Aug. 31 — Last day to be contracted to 
an organization and be eligible for post¬ 
season roster. 

Oct. 2-3 — Wild-card games. 

November TBA — Deadline for teams 
to make qualifying offers to their eligible 
former players who became free agents, 
fifth day after World Series. 

November TBA — Deadline for free 
agents to accept qualifying offers, 15th 
day after World Series. 

Nov. 6-8 — General managers’ meet¬ 
ings, Carlsbad, Calif. 

Nov. 8-15 — All-Star tour of Japan. 


Dodgers acquire 
All-Star Machado 

Orioles get Diaz, 4 other prospects in return 


By Ben Walker and 
David Ginsburg 

Associated Press 

The Los Angeles Dodgers won 
the Manny Machado sweepstakes, 
getting the prized All-Star short¬ 
stop from the Baltimore Orioles 
in a trade Wednesday night. 

The Orioles received five pros¬ 
pects: outfielder Yusniel Diaz, 
right-handers Dean Kremer 
and Zach Pop, and third base- 
men Rylan Bannon and Breyvic 
Valera. 

Machado, a 26-year-old power 
hitter with extraordinary field¬ 
ing skills, greatly improves the 
Dodgers’ chances of reaching the 
World Series for a second consec¬ 
utive year. He led Baltimore in 
batting average (.315), home runs 
(24) and RBIs (65). 

Machado is expected to be in¬ 
troduced in Milwaukee on Friday 
before the Dodgers open a series 
against the Brewers. 

“We viewed Manny Machado 
as a big difference maker,” Dodg¬ 
ers general manager Farhan 
Zaidi said. 

The Dodgers are in a close race 
in the NL West, leading Arizona 
by a half-game going into the sec¬ 
ond half. 

“Our first hope is we have a di¬ 
vision-winning roster,” Zaidi said. 
“Any time you have a chance to 
add an impact player in a tight di¬ 
vision race that’s something you 
have to look at closely.” 

Machado’s contract expires 
at the end of the season, and the 
last-place Orioles decided against 
negotiating an expensive, multi¬ 
year extension because they have 
too many holes as the team moves 
into a rebuilding mode. 

“We tried to maintain a com¬ 
petitive club this year, and that’s 
why we resisted the offers we had 
in the offseason to trade Manny,” 
Dan Duquette, the Orioles’ ex¬ 
ecutive vice president of baseball 
operations, said. “But when it be¬ 
came obvious that it was time to 
look to the future, trading Manny 
is the first step in the plan to re¬ 
build our ballclub.” 

Asked if the Dodgers would re¬ 
sign Machado, Zaidi demurred. 

“Let’s have him at least show 
up in a Dodger uniform before 
we start asking those questions,” 
he said. “We hope he plays well 
and creates a good market for 
himself. We’re not worried about 
what happens past 2018.” 

Though only a summer rental, 
Machado was coveted by a vari¬ 
ety of contenders, including Phil¬ 
adelphia, Milwaukee, the Chicago 
Cubs and Arizona. 

“We liked the depth of the 
Dodger package, we liked the 
quality of the players in the pack¬ 
age and we liked Yusniel Diaz, a 
player we feel is a gifted hitter,” 
Duquette said. “We felt he was 
clearly the best player offered to 
us during this recent market. He 


was the key to the trade. But the 
other players in the trade are also 
very talented.” 

The 21-year-old Diaz hit two 
home runs in the All-Star Fu¬ 
tures Game last weekend. He’s 
hitting .314 with a .905 OPS with 
six homers, 30 RBIs and 36 runs 
scored this season. 

Duquette said Valera will be 
optioned to Triple-A Norfolk, and 
the other four players will be sent 
to Double-A Bowie. 

Los Angeles gets a four-time 
AL All-Star with two Gold Gloves 
who has 129 homers over the last 
3(4 seasons. Machado was draft¬ 
ed third overall by the Orioles in 
2010, made his big league debut 
in 2012 and spent his entire major 
league career in Baltimore. 

“Obviously, it’s a bittersweet 
day for our organization,” Du¬ 
quette said. “We watched Manny 
grow up in our franchise the past 
eight years. We all know what an 
exceptional talent he is, from the 
great plays that he made to his 
elite hitting. He’s always going to 
be a part of our important part of 
our club’s history.” 

The Dodgers are filling a gap¬ 
ing hole at shortstop created by 
the loss of Corey Seager, who is 
out for the season after undergo¬ 
ing Tommy John surgery in May. 

And Machado moves from 
a cellar-dweller to a division¬ 
leading club in the middle of a 
pennant race. Not only that, but 
Machado likely gets to stay at 
shortstop, the position he manned 
this year after previously playing 
third base for Baltimore. 

“I love playing short. I mean, I 
love it,” Machado said last week. 
“I’m more excited playing short¬ 
stop than I’ve ever been. I’m more 
into the game. This is where I’ve 
always wanted to be, this is what 
brings the best player out of me.” 

Zaidi said Dodgers manager 
Dave Roberts has explained 
to Machado about how much 
the team values flexibility and 
versatility in playing different 
positions. 

“Manny being flexible with that 
and being able to move between 
shortstop and third, we believe 
he can be an asset at both those 
positions,” Zaidi said. “When JT 
(Justin Turner) is down, Manny’s 
ability and willingness to play 
third base on those occasions will 
be really important going for¬ 
ward. Everybody is sort of on the 
same page about that.” 

Chris Taylor has been playing 
shortstop for the Dodgers, but 
his numbers are down from last 
season. 

With Machado at short, the 
Dodgers could move Taylor to 
second instead of Logan Forsythe, 
offensive sensation Max Muncy 
to first, last year’s Rookie of the 
Year Cody Bellinger to center 
and still have Enrique Hernandez 
available to play numerous infield 
and outfield positions. 
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Teams looking for hitters have options 


By Rob Maaddi 

Associated Press 


M anny Machado will be wear¬ 
ing a new uniform when he 
plays his next game, and other 
hitters will be on the move in 
the next couple of weeks. 

Even after Machado was traded to the 
Los Angeles Dodgers, teams seeking to 
boost their offense will have several op¬ 
tions to land a big bat. The four-time All- 
Star with the Baltimore Orioles was the 
most coveted player available on the trade 
market. 

There’s only one Machado, but several 
guys can bolster a team’s starting lineup 
and make an impact down the stretch. 

Here are eight hitters who may have new 
teams before the July 31 non-waiver trade 
deadline: 

Mike Moustakas: After smacking a ca¬ 
reer-best 38 homers for the Kansas City 
Royals last year, the two-time All-Star 
third baseman didn’t get a lucrative deal 
in free agency and returned on a one-year 
deal for $6.5 million plus a mutual option 
for 2019. He has 19 homers and 58 RBIs 
but is only batting .249 for the worst team 
in the majors. 

Scooter Gennett: The Cincinnati Reds 
aren’t going anywhere and they’d be sell¬ 
ing high on their All-Star second baseman. 
Gennett, a waiver claim last year, had a 
breakout season in 2017 when he swat¬ 
ted 27 homers and drove in 97 runs. He’s 
batting .326 with 16 homers and 63 RBIs 
this season. Gennett is a fan favorite in his 
hometown and can’t become a free agent 
until 2020, so prying him away from the 
Reds might be difficult. 


Charlie Riedel/A P 

The Kansas City Royals’ Mike Moustakas smacked a career-best 38 homers last year, 
and has 19 homers and 58 RBIs this year. But he’s only batting .249 for the worst 
team in the majors and what is expected to be a big seller this month. 


season. 

Josh Donaldson: The 2015 AL MVP is 
struggling through an injury-riddled sea¬ 
son and has only played 36 games, but 
he averaged 35 homers and 100 RBIs be¬ 
tween 2014-17 and is entering free agency 
after the season. The Toronto Blue Jays 
should be eager to move Donaldson if an¬ 
other team is willing to gamble that he’ll be 
healthy enough to make a difference. 


Gail Burton/AP 

The Rangers’ Shin-Soo Choo follows 
through on a solo home run against the 
Baltimore Orioles. Choo has 18 homers 
and is on pace to swat a career-best 30 
for last-place Texas. His contract and age 
might scare off potential trade partners. 


The Cincinnati Reds’ Scooter Gennett celebrates in the NL dugout after his two-run homer in the ninth inning during the All-Star 
Game on Tuesday in Washington. He’s batting .326 with 16 homers and 63 RBIs this season. 


Asdrubal Cabrera: The 32-year-old in¬ 
fielder is batting .281 with 17 homers and 


52 RBIs for the hapless New York Mets. 
He’s only played second base this season 
but started at shortstop and third base last 
year. Cabrera is a switch hitter who would 
give a team versatility and pop. He’s also 
slated to become a free agent after the 
season, so the Mets can’t expect to get too 
much in return for the two-time All-Star. 

Shin-soo Choo: A first-time All-Star, 
Choo has 18 homers and is on pace to swat 
a career-best 30 for the last-place Texas 
Rangers. Choo is batting .291 with a .405 
on-base percentage, but the left-handed hit¬ 
ting right fielder just turned 36 and is owed 
$42 million over the next two seasons. 

Eduardo Escobar: The versatile in¬ 
fielder has a .271 average, 14 homers and 
57 RBIs with 35 doubles for the Minnesota 
Twins. Escobar can play shortstop, second 
base or third base, plus he’s started in left 
field during his career. He’s making $4.85 
million this season and will be a free agent 
in the fall. 

Wilson Ramos: An All-Star catcher for 
the second time in three years, Ramos is 
batting .297 with 14 homers and 53 RBIs 
for the Tampa Bay Rays. But he injured his 
hamstring and is heading to the disabled 
list, decreasing his trade value. 

Nick Castellanos: He’s having another 
strong season for the Detroit Tigers after 
hitting 26 homers and knocking in 101 
runs last year. The 26-year-old right field¬ 
er is batting .305 with 15 homers and 56 
RBIs and is under team control for another 
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Jim Mone/AP 

Tampa Bay Rays pitcher Nathan Eovaldi missed the entire 2017 season after Tommy John surgery but 
may be a cheap option for budget-conscious teams since he’s making just $2 million this season. 


High-priced, established 
hurlers may be on move 


starters and five relievers — who 
could be changing uniforms be¬ 
fore the July 31 non-waiver trade 
deadline: 

Cole Hamels: The MVP of the 

2008 World Series and NLCS has 
been through this before, going 
from the Phillies to the Rang¬ 
ers in July 2015. Hamels has a 
career-worst 4.36 ERA and he’s 
already allowed 21 homers, but 
he’s a proven lefty who could ben¬ 
efit from pitching away from a 
hitter-friendly ballpark. Hamels 
has a 2.93 ERA in 10 starts on 
the road. Texas may have to eat 
some of his salary, however. His 
contract includes a team option 
for $20 million next year or a $6 
million buyout. Hamels also has a 
no-trade clause for 20 teams. 

J.A. Happ: Another former 
Phillies lefty, Happ is in the final 
season of his contract with To¬ 
ronto. He had three rough starts 
leading to his first All-Star ap¬ 
pearance but has been a consis¬ 
tent starter in baseball’s toughest 
division for a few years. Happ is 
10-6 with a 4.29 ERA and is av¬ 
eraging more than one strikeout 
per inning for the first time in his 
career in a season in which he’s 
pitched at least 100 innings. 

Matt Harvey: After rejuvenat¬ 
ing his career in Cincinnati fol¬ 
lowing his release from the Mets 
earlier this season, Harvey could 
find himself back in a pennant 
race. The righty is 5-3 with a 3.64 
ERA in 12 starts. 

Jordan Zimmermann: He’s 4-1 
with a 3.79 ERA in 12 starts after 
an atrocious 2017 season. Zim¬ 
mermann has the highest strike¬ 
out percentage of his career (23.6 
percent) but he’s owed $50 million 
over the next two seasons, so the 
Detroit Tigers might have to pay 


some of his salary to deal him. 

Nathan Eovaldi: Back on the 
mound after missing 2017 fol¬ 
lowing Tommy John surgery, 
Eovaldi is 3-4 with a 4.59 ERA 
in nine starts for the Rays. The 
righty was roughed up in his final 
start before the All-Star break 
but pitched well in his previous 
three starts. He is only making 
$2 million this season, so he’s a 
cheap option for budget-conscious 
teams. 

Zach Britton: The hard-throw¬ 
ing lefty had 120 saves between 
2014-16 before injury cut his 
season short in 2017. He’s back 
healthy and hasn’t allowed a run 
in 13 of his 15 appearances. Brit¬ 
ton is making $12 million this 
season, and the Baltimore Orioles 
will have plenty of suitors. 

Brad Hand: A two-time All- 
Star, Hand is signed through 2020 
with a team option for 2021 and 
will be one of the most pursued 
relievers. He has 24 saves with 
65 strikeouts in 44 Vs innings, and 
the San Diego Padres will be ask¬ 
ing for a lot in return. 

Raisel Iglesias: The Reds have 
no urgency to move a 28-year-old 
closer who won’t become a free 
agent until 2022, but Iglesias can 
net solid prospects in a trade. He 
has 19 saves and a 2.36 ERA. 

Joakim Soria: After returning 
to closing, Soria is having his best 
season since 2015 in his first year 
with the White Sox. He has 14 
saves and a 2.75 ERA for a team 
that should be a seller. 

Kyle Barraclough: He has a 1.28 
ERA and nine saves for Miami 
in 44 appearances and is under 
team control for multiple years, 
so the Marlins will get plenty of 
calls for the tough righty. 


Jae C. Hong/AP 

Texas Rangers starting pitcher Cole Hamels has a career-worst 4.36 ERA and he’s already allowed 21 
homers but he’s a proven lefty who could benefit from pitching away from a hitter-friendly ballpark. 


Patrick Semansky/AP 

Baltimore Orioles relief pitcher Zach Britton is healthy again after an 
injury cut short his 2017 season. He hasn’t allowed a run in 13 of 
his 15 appearances, meaning he’ll have plenty of suitors. 


By Rob Maaddi 

Associated Press 

F rom aces to closers, pitch¬ 
ers will be on the move 
this month. 

Teams trying to make 
a push for the postseason are al¬ 
ways looking to add new arms. 
There are some big names avail¬ 
able on the trade market who can 
make a difference in the starting 
rotation or bullpen. 

Here are 10 pitchers — five 
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What 

next? 

Raptors still have work 
to do after Kawhi trade 


By Tim Reynolds 

Associated. Press 

R aptors boss Masai Ujiri better 
have some magic plan. 

Because if he doesn’t, Lakers 
boss Magic Johnson will. 

Before Kawhi Leonard and DeMar 
DeRozan — the headline pieces in a four- 
player trade between San Antonio and To¬ 
ronto on Wednesday — play a single game 
for their new teams, this much is clear: 
The Spurs got better, the Raptors are tak¬ 
ing a gargantuan risk and the Los Angeles 
Lakers are going to sit back and see what 
happens. 

San Antonio essentially swapped one 
All-Star for another, ridded itself of a 
headache — the Leonard-wants-out saga 
— and got a first-round draft pick as well. 
Hard to argue. 

In DeRozan, Toronto traded away a 
guard who led the Raptors in scoring in 
each of the last five seasons for a player 
who, without hardly ever saying a word, 
has made clear that he wants to be in Los 
Angeles. A bold strategy, but if Ujiri can 
win over Leonard in a year just like Sam 
Presti and Oklahoma City did with Paul 
George, it could work out like gangbusters 
for the Raptors. 

And if Leonard doesn’t see the virtue in 
making Toronto home for the long term, 
the Lakers will be waiting. 

Remember what Johnson said earlier 
this offseason about the Lakers’ strategy: 
SEE TRADE ON PAGE 59 


Toronto acquired disgruntled star Kawhi 
Leonard, pictured, from the San Antonio 
Spurs on Wednesday. The challenge for 
Raptors GM Masai Ujiri now becomes 
persuading the former NBA Finals MVP 
to remain with the team long-term. 

Brian van der Brug, Los Angeles Times/MCT 
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■ Popovich, Spurs move 
on after swapping stars 
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Djokovic rejoins Federer, Nadal in 'Big 3’ 
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